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. ARL L—THE DIVINA COMMEDIA AND T HE 
"e s MA NAVI: es 
TY ANTE'S Divina Maei atid the Masnavid-Ma’ navi, 
tod or Spiritual Couplets, of the Pers sian Jalaludin Rumi are 
th alike documents of the highest importance for the come 
Rd tudy of religions aud religious developments. ` The 
Ma: anavi was written in. the latter half oF ‘the igth-centuzy of- 
he Christian era, and the Divina Commedia in the early years 
Eo t the r4th century, and the two poems arë thus very neay 
Contemporary. Both alike aré veritable cucyclopadias of the” 
religious sentiment; beliefs aad ` ‘speculations of the time, writ- 
‘tan by tnen-who were at once sincere believers in their- respec- à 
tive systenis and: thoroughly competent expounders ‘of thema. 
‘Both poems again are fnasterpieces of literary form. Dante is 
admittedly the greatest of Ttaliän , poets and. Rami is almost 
;equelly admired i in Persia. ae 
[ Travellers are ‘always most struck at first by. ‘the obvions 
[differ ences between home and foreign manners and customs. 
(itis no tH later on’ that they see ‘the general similarity of 
human nature ‘eve sry where. The student of Pante passes 
Whro: ugh much the samé experience, . The iniervening six cern- 
A “aries seem, to have placed an insurmountable batrier between 
Finself and Dante. The ideas of the old poet seem so absurd,- 
rrotesque and fantastic that it almost Looks as if his mind 
Iworked differently from ours, “What are we to make of these: 
strange Chimeras ? Tie ‘terribie Minos p passing sentence with: 
h Hick of 1 his. mighty tail; the great slough of pitch with the feet 
fot sinngre sticking ont of it like so ‘many milestones ; she troops: 
of venomous demons. falling fobi of oue another. in. their 
fsagerriess to secure their prey; th2'monstrous Centaur who is so 
ichliging as to givé the pilgeims" a moutt; Luch er himeelf 
"Rawin a men who have no bodics iu be gnawed; aad yet tamos 
y allowing the pilgrims to make a ladder of Ris hugs, shaggy 
egs~=all Sewilder us. Mr, Ruskin, indeed, boldiy “proclaims 
at the grotesque is a mark of the highest Án; ; bat this hard; 
füg.does not clear the dif&coit ty ap; at least for inartistic 
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; les " which seems more reasonable, “He says that the "subiecti 
‘handled by Dante could be t Bu only throtigh symbols, anc 
that he was forced . to nse | such. sy mbois a5 his hezrers:coui 
understand. A story is told of a schoolmistress whotheld < 
child's fingers over a nie in order to convéy to itg mir ic 
some idea. of Hell. Her method showed more zeal than 
‘cretion, but was probably effectual. Dante ‘taught his 
pupils in the same wav. He, so to gem burned their’ , 
im the candle, Bee 
What sirikes us as offensive and irreverent. ‘in Rum?’ s sym 
holism-may- be explained and- accounted for by ‘the same con^ 
‘siderations, Wishing to-convey some idea of the soul's jong- 
‘ing and love for God and its. desire for intimate spiritual 
*communion with Him, he availed himself ofthe language used 
by at earthly Jove: to the object of his affection. In thís hé 
wasbymno means singular.. A host of mystical divines* in 
Europe, as ‘well as. in Asia; have nsed similar language, and. 
many of them with much greater licensé than he:allowed 22) 
sci St. Bernard of : Clairvaux, who-has been called the last 
the Latin Fathers, and who was, ‘perhaps, thé best representan 
tivé of the mind of the Church in the ‘12th century, in-his-ex- 
position of the Canticles, uses langtage ‘quite. As sensuous ag 
mx to be found in: Rami; Indeed; some faint echoes of this 
language may be detected- in devotional poetry ‘of the present 
day. In one of his letters Mr: Kingsley Expresses a strong 
. opinion that all imagés derived from the Cant icles-ought to be 
rigorously excised’. from m ymns need s in the services of oe 
Church. : - ^s 
|. These cdnsiderations thay serve to- explaià tlie. use ofi gross 
aterial. symbolism hy mediaeval writers, but cannot make' it 
alatable ta-modern readers. They cannot. Stomach such 
arse pabulum as some of the. descriptions in the Inferno. 
ante »-worshippers f put this down to sgueamishness and ov 
stidiousness ; but is there not a better and weightier reason Tots 
ams .not this gross symbolism repugnant because itis; at any 
at-the present time, positively misleading and: mischievons P- 
lac caulay remarks thac Milto on's. description of: Satan is more 
apressive than Dante’s because it is more vague and indefi- 
nite. A Spirit is essentially a thing of- mystery. A poet who, 
strips-off the mystery. and rigs a Spirit oat with hoofs and horns 
ài a shaggy ł bide: makes bira ludicious &ccording'to our present 
notions, And. the sa ame principle applies to the entire unseen 
world... To define is to limit, and to lunit is to “degrade, thé ans, 
geen, ie ase a term of Legit, intensión is gainéd only by tht 
_ sacrifice of extension. " Nowadays when a men talks of Godas“ 
famitiatly a 3 if iio were a man in the next street, he is get down 
ge P . a n S. h j: i 7 ^r 
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Rags charlatan. This ‘gross ‘symbolism: was good relativeliy to 
ifs date, It is not good absolutely: for ail time. Iz is oniy 
| adapted to convey crude ideas of the unseen world to people of 
J za intellectual capacity, and those of more advanced: intelli» 
s gence have good and solid reasons for disliking it, 
; "We have dwelt on this point at some length because road. 
ers of Dante are often in danger of béing carried away by the 
nthusiasm of recent critics of that poet. it should be- borne 
mind that the cult of Dante, now so prevalent, is the- out. 
; come of that reaction in favour of medieval modes of thought 
and sentiment--that “desire to find something. deeper and 
; true than satisfied the 18th centary "—which manifested itself 
l4 first ia the domain of esthetics in Germany, and next Ín the 
domain of religion among the Neo-catholics of France and the. 
: Oxford Tractarians in England. In estimates of Dante oma- 
i; nating from adherents of these schools of thought we must not 
. expect to find wholly unbiased criticism. We have entered a 
"region of faith, where to question is to sin. Thus, when La- 
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‘martine ventured to say something . disparaging . of’ Dante, . 


^M. Ozanam treated bim almost as a blasphemer aüd a. moral 
7 delinquent, And even Dean Church, though we feel constrain- 
“ed to admire his elo: quence and scholarship, does not write like 
'.a man entirely free from prepossession and bias. Hà -surveys 
;all-Dantes: work and pronounces it without exception very 
good, 
: Wet must discount somewliat of this over-appreciat ion. 
But we do not fall a whit behind these critics in our recogni- 
‘tion Of the «substantial and invaluable service rendered. to 
'bumanity.by the author of the Divine Comedy. Region, i in 
none shape or another, never ceases to preach and. prociáim the. 
F reality of the unseen world; but it has seldom, if ever, found. 
mors potent and faith-compclling voices tham that ‘of Dante 
„or that of his Persian contemporary. Now-a-days we bave 
lost the key to their symbolism ; we are o&t of touch with it; it. 
*does not appeal to us, but rather repels us: Nevertheless we 
;3ee that these men, each in his own way and according to the 
! dght that was in him, were enforcing the ccernal veiities, that a 
"od"exists.aud that man has/a soul te b? saved or lost. > DNE 
Not! only ¢ did Dante and Rumi deliver one, and the same: 
neat messag 


j3uneiy that o cHolasticism. Dante implicitly follows Šte. 









Thomas Aguinas, wlrile Rumi SOOPIGys the terminology of thë, 

Vfutakallamin, the” Scho oime a of Islam. Scholasticism Has ; 
een. deined, as the: union of x theological subject matter. with ” 
philosop! nical shethod, The ;' Schoolinen todk the simple, 

DUE gents gf the Bible and ot the Ionen, classified, com apared, 





“hey both used the same theologica al language, ` 
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' voles of Aristo teliaa logie kand: by the aid of _Avistotelian forum: 

.6k thought, "They represented this process as a nere develop. 
ment "uod unfolding of truths previously latent in the sacr ed 
writings ; ; but i£ amounted to moro than- this. Not only did E, 
express “the use nae cf -the faith in a $ange and novel lans 
“guage, but it also profoundly modified: uens conceptions of” 
those dottrices, their ways of pictusing and making them 
‘intelligible to themselves. Just as an acid added to an alkali, 
“produces y sait, Aristotelian forms of thought made religious 
'docirines different from what they were before, &ri istotle, the 
uf Master of those who know,” has exercised an equally poten 
infuence on the theology of Dante and om that of Rumi. The 
technica) terms used by each are mostiy identical, as may b pe 
seen icour the list given by Schmalders ig his?" Documenta 
philosophia: Arabum," -~ E 
' Nov is this surprising : for the Schooci-men sf the Bast and 
West both drew their'informatiou from the same: sources, | 
Neither could read Greek, and both had to depend om the | 
authority of Arabic translations, Daute places Averroes, not- 
among the heretics and- schisniatics, but in- the tes pectable : 
company ef” the great philosophers. 

There was another fnfluence besides Scholasticism wl hich“ 
deeply influenced both Daate end Ruta, especia Hy tlie latter, 
This was Mysticism. In its widest aspect, Mysticism may: be. 
regarded as an endeavour by religious minds io attain more?! 
abstr act nad elevated conceptions of the Supreme Poweér wheren 

-in we live and move and have our being. da his “First 
Principles,” Mr. Herbert: Spencer says :- 5 We Are.obliged, to” 
regard every phenomenon as the manifestation of some power: i 
by which we are acted on, and though omnipresence is an-À 
thinizable, yet, as experience discloses no'bounds'to the diffusion j 
ot phenomena, we are unable to think of any bounds to the: 
presence of this power, while the criticisms of science teach us 
that this power is incomprehens ible.” Religion is always trying | 
tc conceive and picture this power to itself, and Scisüca is^ 

‘always showing its conceptions tu be open to objection. Andi 
afer a vrhils Religion, though stili clinging as firmly as ever to; 
its conviction of the existence of the Supre sme Power, is Jed to’ 
seek for some. higher | and wider conception of that Power, 

Re ‘igious minds, in proportion az they fee! the influence c£ 
arier-titic criticism, éotne to sec that the Supreme Power is. 
aoinbrhing g nore füysteriots than popular Conceptione represent P 
it to: De. S 

Thus in the 4th’ čenitury BC somidy the more cultivate 
Aitsaiàns grew dissatisfied with the prevailing . conceptions 
of ihe Deity embodied ia Kronos, Z Zeus, Axes, Aphrodite and: i 

she other gods of the period, and set up a sort of ‘esoteric cuit, 
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oh pr ropounde d end inculcated piore è elevated concaptious. 
This, cult. was called the ^ Mysteries * of Elensis, and those wht 
were Initiated into these “Mysteries assumed: the name of 
Mystics, The name and the mental tendency and sentiments 
denoted by it passed on (o Christian thinkers throagh che 
medium of the Neo-platonic philosophy of Alexandria: “The 
writings of Clement, ‘and Origen, the ^ Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria? diffused ‘mystical modes of thought amongst 
Greek theologians, and thosé.ascribed tc Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, the disciple of St. Paul, which appeered towards, the end 
uf the sth century, did the same for ithe Western’ Ohurch. 
Dionysius was regarded as almost an inspised authority. Dante 
arranges -his angelic hierarchies, the ‘ ‘Thrones, Dominatiets, 
Virtues, Priac cedoms, Powers," the lineal descendants of Plato's 
" Ydeas," in the precise order gives by Dionysii ; and Abslard 
was held te have continittsd one of his most heinous offences it 
quest doning the identity of Dionysius with St. Denis, the patron 
saint of France, 

Ta the hands of the Neo-platonic. corinentators Aristotie 
himself acquired a Neo-platonic colouring and the aa 
translators received aad transmitted him with this blend t 
East and West alike," The Dabistan records an opi P ibat 
the; belief of the Sufis, or Persian Mystic, i is identical with that 
of the Platonists, and Mr. ‘Grete notes the resemblance of the 
ideas of Hafiz to-those in Plato’s Phasdrus. 

Tt is, perhaps, needless to say that Mysticism is a term used 
rery looseiy. Sometimes it is used to denóte allegorical 
nterpretation, sometimes emotional véligion in general, But, as 
ased accurately, it-mmeans the dudeavour to attain truer, deeper 
und more abstract conceptions of the Supreme Power that 
pervades aud sustains the niversez It stripped Deity: of 
imotion, intelligence, will «nd netsonality, and tried to 
chink of it as “ Pure Actuality ", the all pervading Essence and 
Soul of the Universe; haviag its centre cverywhere and its 
circumference nowhere, . Thé Universe was not’ brought ipto 
ixistence by the fiatof a Divine Architect, but. generated by. a 
ieries of emanations out of this abstract Being, each of such 
uaanations containing more or less real Being, in proportion to 
tg proximity. toits source, Man, the last of the emanations, 
ias thus some particles cf the One Real Being immanent 
vithin | him, and by introspection he can ses and.realise it, 
Chis is done, not by the reason, but by spiritual illumination 
nd intuition. The. Mystic must mortify “self,” abstract 
‘imself from the'distractious of sense and cogitation, and may 
hen behold the truth in the ground of his own soul. “Ine 
prorsum ascendit," to use his own phrase. 

Captivated by love of his Divine Origiaal, he strives for 
communion and re- » absorption thercin. 
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abstract: iv) fo be 
ep nstrenu and deep cei iechpla ties as" eld be 
Con d tó iathers only through thé medium, o feyu Enis 
and Aad here Mysticism Mee a Nemesis upon: 
teilt Eu the symbols it e'uplo syed wer 4 yensnous 
aiid “mateHal than. those eaainst which de "had otiginally 
sahelled, Neverth eless it commended itself to any minds’ 
vf ihe more contemplative sori, arg it ‘hav: 
‘many commen ferms of religious sentimen 
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‘passages were. found both ju the Bible 2nd the Koran whicln, 
yhen in tetpreted allegoric ab seamed to leud sehport to ihe, 
system. —— : N . 
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The Masnavi consists of a long; seties of apolegues $ 
i^ | 
M. 


mvetic piligrion’s 









parables s illustrating the various stages of the 
progress, mM what" | Atfar called s the Cumas d uf 
Sear ch, Love, G 
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and Self-annihit iat Tu to itat © union ith ihe Abso tute. “Oa 


the otha hand, in the: Divine Comedy thp pilgrim rétains hisy 
individuality and 'personatity fhicugüaut, Heceven taken 
his earthly patitics . with him into the! Empyrean héaven 


Dante was no mystic, Fe was too sober-m: näed to Bë. a 





away, hke Rumi, by violent religious emotion. -His. enthasi 
asi never rises to menzy. But ‘nevertheless the Diving 
Comedy shows not infrequent traces of the influence of the 
mystical theologians, Dionysius, the’ psdudo-Arcopayite, Sd 
Beraard of Clairvaux, Richard and Hugh of St Victor and th 
illustrious Franciscan’ Dogaventura. "It is said that Dante was 
ahnself a " Tertiary" of the itraaciscan Order, and this may 
have ‘iuclined him to the teaching of the last taiied mystic 
Love | was s the centrat principle of- Ramis sy nr -and alsa 
af-Dante’s. In the case of the latter it is hove ‘with 
difference, “bat still love, Ho. describes the Deity : as the ce 
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iral Duity- wed Light of lights, which mirrors itself in the 
 junumerable facets of the universe, and "each such. facet, aj 
naving more ot less affiaity to its divine Source ing’ iq 


ihe amount of light reflected in it, and buning t vith propor 
tionate desire io approximate to that divine Source. . The. cing 
urders of angels revolve around the | central Unity, with velo; 
aities proportionate to the degres of light, and consequently oj 
love to God, possessed. ae ‘each, Thé nine heav: only: sphere) 
move faster or slower, as they aré nearer to, or farther frora, thé 
. Empyrean, the throne of God, Men obey this-a lle vadiug 
"attraction, consciously, but natural agents unconsciously, coord) 


ing to the law, . or,“ form,” of their physical co nstitution 5° 
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Cet. 








: = Le cose tutte quante 
Hane’ aydine tra loro, e qaesto 6 lorma ce 
Che Faniversy á Dio fa simighante’? ^ «77^ 
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80, ; s fn CAuseanatter ie intractable as 

io ths. in tention of the Divine. Armsan’ 
Te e ceils matier merc “pots ential. 

n bis syste: 

> Nor being” du Ruins '* i philuiepis fcis 

responsible for all the defects and 





ey! the Up the ie UST VeLSe, “tn 
the case of conscious agents, (Dante f Ands another Ahdmaa in 
fes win. Men mistake a false gold for dict 





choose the faise in Sriep tq the trae 
The Metaphor at the mirror, above referred to, iy a very 
auc rite one wich mystical writers. Piri tells à. story of, oue 
who thought tast a mirror wonld be the most suitable „present 
tè máke to joseph, the type ef Supreme E suy, fariu i he 
P ROR e the reflection of. hi$ own perfect loveliness. Dante 
esents Rachel, the type of the cemtemplative lite; as gaging 
a mirror, ia order to fiscern in her awe image tbe “divine 
‘element in her soul. . , 25 : 
Rumi and mystics gentteliy are fond of comparing’ ‘Supreme 
Being to the Ocean, wberefrom all particuler rivers and streame ' 
arise, and whereto they all Bow. back. In other wards Rürif 
identifies Supreme Being with all veal existence. Dante; on ^ 
the other, hand, though be. uses the:same. metaphor, ap. 


plies it.oniy to the Divine Will, , Sow 
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* fn la sua voluntade, % nostra pace, ` - 
Ella è quel mare, af qual atte si, omowe 
C: ch’ cila crea e the Natura. "ace." 

Cos the Divine will which, as it were, narineates ail g 

attracts all by a sort oPcentripetal force. "Thus Dantes eon 

,coption of" Supreme Being ^ retains: the quasi-hurmar "ele- 

«fiienks of Will and ESISONATUR It is. less abstract: than 

Enn? s,and carefully avoids what theologians culi Pantheisn 
apte uses mystical imagery with a difference waich BEVES 

his orthotoxy. : : Po 2 
&gaid, in the hentiGc vision, Danis a sees Al substances and 


ccidents ” comprehended in the, Light af Ligh, This is ` 





cy the sort of language Rum uses te Poea i ; 
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tion of the ultimate reabsorption of ali g | wxistenc 
in the Nóumenon, the Oae sclPexistent Bs But Dante 
“does not méan this. While écjoying the. vision, s os 
his ovr in ab lity, and the spirits and: souls i t 
srout imi ares 


to, be something simbar 
Se. it F dpeaks of ^ incorporat tion is 
ET is a spirituel feeling swith: hig, raiher 

osition. ae QOEOUMS Te 
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DM DIVINA COMMEDIA AND THE MASNAIVI, 


In the “ Convito, Dante sáys that the bumen gool, throrgi . 
hest “ potentiality,’ the Reason, which: is e part 
least affe ected by matter, may, ia some favourable i bases, &ctual- 


trot Rode 
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SE 
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Ay participate in the Divine Nature. !n the Paradise, he ex- ^ 
plains his meaning -by saying. that Reason has. the potency 
of receiving impressions as well.from the senses as from the 


Divine Iutelligence, exactly as wax can receive impressions’ 
fread: a seal This is Aristotiles doctrine of the f* Passivo 
Intellect, ” the highest function ‘ofthe individual human soul, 
which participates in and is illuminated by the universal 
s “ Active intellect" that pervades all things. And this same 

.ctive Intellect” was afterwards developed .by the: Ncopla- 
tonists into the Logos, the’ Aql i kull of the Arabic translators 
and'of Rumi's poem. Bui an orthodox Catholic like Dante, 
when talking of the participation of the individual particular . 
human Beason in the universal ubiquitous Reason, did not, of | 
course, Mean what out-and-out mystics meant, Hisewhere he ` 
says: “A ma than thou has erred in making the soul dis. | 
joined ! trom passive intellect (Intelletto possibile)” The pèr- 
son referred to is At istotle or Averroes, and the error consisted 
in the virtual denial of personal immortality. For according 
to this view only the universal Intellect, the impersonal, Anima, 
Mundi, was really eaduring and eternal. Averroes was con 
demned by the ninth Lateran Council on this very ground, , 
Fo the last quoted passage Dante seems to confuse the pas- 
siva with the active intellect, ‘but. his meaning is perfectly 
clear, 

Dante's acconnt of the béatife vision itself suggests. mys sti- 
cal analogies. Catholic theologians, treating of what ths Sy . 
term 4 experimental mysticism,” say that Deity is perceived- 
by the rapt energumen as a “luminous darkness." : Probab-! 
ly they inean tc convey the idea that heis “ blinded by 
excess of light,” as he approximates to the f'ount of light. - 
This idea is the i leading motive, so to speak, of Danie's syi- 
botism in tie T Paradise, As he draws nearer and nearer to the 
Empyrean..fieaven, he sees Beatrice, become brighter and 
more beautiful, and the light grows more and more dazz\ ing till 
he beholds the ineffable splendours of the Light-of Lights, 

Dante is quite in accord- with Rumi in his view of spiritual 
knowledge (gnosis, or ma’ rifat). ` It is Virgi, the type of earth- 
iy knowledge, wiio conducts him to the top of the mount of 
Pargatory ; but Beatrice, the typo of spiritual knowledge, leads 
him on from that point to.the Empyrean Heaven, and it is St. 

` Barnard the contemplative mystic who introduces him to the 
beatific vision. With him, as with the Neo-olaton nists, Aristotie's 
u Theoria,” the conscious activity of the specu ative i intellect, 
Meant the intuition of ( theou orāsis ), and the object. it aim: Da 
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om Boethius : E 


at wie 46 béhold, God. Heni ] 
Sees with the, Chr 


Beam est Bris.” Further, 


mystics that this end could be aitained only by those "s 
followed the monastic Ufe of contempistion. Bounventt zal | 


influence is here clearly apparent. * " 


Qn the other hand, the mystics disregard of outward forms 
aud ordinances is altogeth ier repugnant to Dante. Zs his 
parable of " Moses and the; Shepherd,” Rumi af tcs, the 


indifferente of outward observaices to “the spiritual nau urd. 
* 





for even idolatry, Dante will have uo ‘stich laxity.. “ rs 
salus extra ecclesiam," is “his infefibie rule. All who lack 
the seal of baptism, frora whatever cause, arè rigorously exc 

ed irom his Paradise, "The. exception 13 to this a are only’ 
rent, and prove the rule, Statius had been ‘converted “by 
Virgis * Pollio," which nearly -all the early Fathers except 
St derome held to contain ,, Propiecies of Christ, (Compaie 
the line i in tle * Mead irae" which rons, “Teste David cum 
Sib 





pis given M p v bcp in us Aena. Nevertheless Dante t: etie 
pers the. rigour of the strict law by an infusion of ‘equity: 
Experience had taught him that it was impossible: to., draw 
a hard and fast line between the Church and the Wor d, Me 
would not shut his dyes to the fact that there was nearlyvas 
much.of the old Adam in the one as in. the othe: “Cucullus 
non faeit monachum," Characters shade-off into one another 
by imperceptible degrees. . Moved by these cansiderations, 
he did uot consign the virtuous heathen and unbaptized in- 
fants to the botcomless pit, but. located: them in ihe “Limbus 
Patrum, ^ which is not g ‘place of suffe^ng at all. Aad du his 
Parga org he pr ovided another place fa: all. souis ef tenia 
charact ters, neither very bad, f nor very. good. Tt may be noted 
that Pargatery was not established: s a dogina, of ‘faith gu 
1438 (by the Council of Florence), T 
it nay be obsétved here that Rumi after disi 
estáblisfed ordinances, found it necestery to esta 







slsewhere he argues that mistake ‘of fact is a valid exonsO ^ 


of his own inezntioa aad thus drew aown a Nemesis upon ^ 


himself, - n 

He says he found the “ Romans " to br parsons of vary torpic 
and nne emotional teinperaments, and th xt he. accordingly in. 
troduced music and dancing into the viigious services of his; 


5 Maulavis," in order to brielien them ‘an ud excite their geli. 


gious emotions.” Anyone who attends’ cne of ihe services of 
the “ Dancing Darveshes" at Peru may see what they have 
come to. They suggest anything but truc religious emotion. 


The: imam watthes the steps of ths energumens, as s they waltz © 
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"s " 


round the rodra, with al! the ded air, of à dancing master, 
Ard the egergumens themselves lock as if they. were going 
through a mectanical routine. “St. Bernard says that spiritual 
torpor (Accidia, Rumi's Taq!id), is a very common incident 
of the monastis life; and, if one may judge from appearances, 
arouting of dancing produces this state of mind- quite as 
much as a routine of rites and ccremonies. 
fa theit mse of allegory and allegorical inte 
Dante and Rumi are entirely in accord, Aliegoricai interpre- 
tation is the sever-failing resource of these who wish to put 
new wine into oid bottles—to infuse a new spirit and signiü- 
cance into the ancient letter,- By its aid Philo, the contem? 
porary of St, Paul, contrived to read nearly all Greek Philoso- 
phy into the Old Testament.. Clement and .Origen, the 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria, fortified by his.authoyitv 
and by that of St. Paal himself; applied the same method to^ 
the New Testament; and. managed, to read iuto ‘it rouch 
Neo-platonist philosophy. Origen modestly contented him- 
self with ascribing three senses to the worde of Holy Writ ; 
but later Christian expositors added `a, foutth,. and thus 
Christian exegesis came to récognise four ‘distinct: meanings, 
the literal, the allegorical, the moral, and the anagogtical, 
enumerated in the following couplet, ' eo oR 
^ "Liera gesta refert, quod credas Allegoria, 
“ Moralis quod agas, quod speres Anagogia.” 
.. The Persian Mystics went still further and attributed no 
less than seven meanings to every word of the Korad. Some 
Christian ‘authorities laid down the 'whplesome rule, that 
arguraehnts could be based on the literal seuss only ; Sut this 
was & mere counsel of perfection. Thus, for instance, the claim 
of the Church to pre eminence over the Empire was supporte i 
by the fancied analogy of the sun and moon, and.by referenc 
to the two ‘swordsof St Peter. In the “De Monarchia,” 
Dante himself discusses these arguments as gravely as they 
were propounded. In his dedicatory epistie to his patron, 
Gun Grande, he clearly intimates that the Divine Comedy 
"has many meanings besides the literal, and that ali who wish 
to comprehend it must lock beneath the surface. JE is pre- 
.eely this allegorical element which constitütes^ the main 
charm of the poem. “The eye sees what it brings with it to 
see.” People read into- the poem their own- feelings and 
experiences, their ows memories And. hopes, : and’ thus it 
becomes a sacred book to them. and they resent all criticism of 
it’ as a sort of profanity: — Even the most unsympathetic 
reader can Bardly fail, to be touched by the poet's noble 
allegory of Beatrice—the lost idol of his youth transfigured 
into the inspiring and eniding angel of his riper age, . à veritable 


erpretation 
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like her M Db of whom it was sai. 
ightzess of tha evecissting lent, fhe unspotleds: 
^ie jage o or e "power of God, and the miyor of his goctinass, ^ 9 

There ig no. Beatrice in che - Masoovi 5 but itis fol of ats. S 
ie ego:y | from ‘béginuing to end, ard this is what is chiefy.: 
admired in it. An' English student of the poem once, told - 
-his Munshi that he did not care to go behind the literal . zenke, . 
aud the Munshi, replied wita truth that, if he was going tc 


stop there, he had better leave the poem alone altogether, a 





The main difference betweeh France and: Rem is, of course, 
that the frst was a man of action and the second 2 man of 
en ioi | pure and sinmile. Jt-was said: *" There. is ve 


s 
kery in Islam ;" bat Rumi was a monk to afl inteots and 
purposes Stirring events: were taking - place around. him, 
put € hey-affected him not. Balkh, his. birthplace, was, tal 
, by Chingiz “Khan when he was a child, and his parents p 
' ti llee front ond place to another all they at lengih found 
au.asylunr at Qobia, the icornua af St. Paul, in the zum niens” 
of the Westegn Seljuk kings; and thencefors ward 
- .fead to thé outer word. ps : 

“Ta the West some iu uin iced Mystics, dens Be 
Bernard and St. have at times emerged from “ther 
cloisters and o the, greatest practical ci pacity, biis 
.not' so iexthe ast, aac "Rumi wag a.mystic of the true -. 
Su ds Oriental tvpe, capable of nothing but contemplation: | * 

M * The East bowed ip: before the blast s M 

Ta patient deep d disdain, ae as 
mr 2 .. She tet the legions ‘thunder past dr m os 
$ And plunged in thonght agam." , | 7 = k 


On join other hand, „Dente was a man who r ayed a Gate 


siderable partiy the active dfima of bis time, 2 ha takda 


















pare ig the government. of -Ploresce and. been banished by s 
the opposites faction before he reached the “midway point of 
his lif gs journey, and afterwards he fived at various caurts and. 





was. employ ed" Gis ambassador ' to. Venice and - els Ce 
OTi foughout his life he’ was moré or ess concemed inthe’ ^ 
 swuggles of the Guelphs and the Ghibellinss, aad wasal, ^ 


3 


Ways. Warning g and exhorting: the. ‘princes and: peoples ‘of Healy, - 
Of a, Jeremiah, He Was x 

atried his politics with him: Tato È 
dofeiost're reveries, OW Er. aR leayes him in the Empyrean. 
heaven, she does not recite a doxolopy ci a benediction, but 
. Points out the: vacant throue reserved ior his fa vourite, the 
` Emperor  Heliry ViL Of", course this has led many, Jke 
No taire, Lameriiné and Landor, to sce ip the. Inferno nothing 
bevond à malignant outbarst of political animosity, “Bit 
"the: answer to thia seems to be, that a te consigas - his frien ds 
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“to eternal. pndishment, Cavelea ote, "Braneito 
D rederic. H fare no better than Fi ‘ip ippo Argent! 
atface ‘WHE The poet, as Tenny són 525 $ i "Vas 





and Bon 


o ps Dante wes, no: doubt, a gor i hater; but he e 
good and just cause for hating "most of fabse whom he p 





in biepHlory, He was a, merciless, but yet a fairly “impart, 


censor of his time. “He has said very hard rains oft the 
Church ; da anyone who thkes the trot ible to, look up the 





history of the rath and iga centuries may satisfy himself 
that they were ‘not foo hard: t The. one. dri of the. Roinan- 


furis seemed to be to assert: its claim to supreme tempor cal 


dominion, ade in pursuit of this object evea the greatest Papes, : 


ie, 


süch.as Gregory VIL and innótent Tu, did act shrink trom 
prove oking interviecine civil wats and continaed euarchy.s Tn: 
Dante's view thé. only possible saviour, of society, the only: 


with the love of love,- the hate Gf hate, the scorn ' 


we: 


Ormuzd whe eonld make head against this | Aran. was a” 


powerfal emperor, and he acvordingty ‘treated all of pponents 


of the’ emperor as children. of darkness:ànd consigned them 
to the, bottone ss pit, Florence sentenced him to. death ; 


joan XXI tried to dig up his bones, and the Council of 3 
Trent codidemned him asa heretic ; but few would nów- deny : 


‘that he was right and they were wrong, 
.* Remi kad no time for such mérely mundane wotk as making 


waron the miscreants who would not render to Caesar tha ` 
things which were Caesar's, With ^ the lesser warfare.’ —that.. 


against infidelg ' and heretics--he had no concern. lis time 
Ded devoted tò the “ greater warfare," - namely- the spiritual 
combat against. his ows v lusts and pass sions, and all the other 
Gbstacles to comraunion end re-union with * The Truth," or sole 
veal Being. The Masnavi begins with the words :—* Hearken 
-to the reed- Hate.” Chis is the instrirment whose quaint, weird 
and: plaintive notes máy tow be heard in the Perg ser 
"Phe reed-tiure -s 
spirit, the tale cf its love for its native asier bed, dts suffe 
: through banishment therefrom, and its ardent 











ings, nct “to the ear of sense, but tothe inner, 
rings- 
de sire to- return ` 


“Hote. Tt isa type of the soul, which feels: a similar love B 


. its “divine home; has to hear similar pangs of. ‘absence, and 
iudulges similar hopes. - Love is the basis of “the whole System. 
Aristotle called ttagedy 5 the purification of the nind by. pity 


und terror ;" and it may be said that the Masnavi is un'aifemipt.- 


to putify religious sentiments by the emotion of love. lt. is the 
motive which ‘impels the pit 
at once his * Plato and his Galén"—the guide of his intellect 
and the. medicine which - énres all this spiritual ailments. 
Love ànswers alt doubts and puts carnal reason to, silence, 
Reason sngigeuts that si Bu Trat hie Supreme Power by 
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we 


rim to start on “ The way," and. 


Pon * 
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a " v 


of the marvels seen by Dafite in his visiónto those seem by X 


"io have been inspired by the Talmud (Ste Deutsca on Islam). 
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usto go this way or that, and inflicting as much evil on us 
ae good ; but love has its answers ready. It- explains alb ` 
the troubles and. trials of this mortal lire by the analogy of - 
earthly iove, An affectionate child. makes excuses for its 
father's cruelty, and a lover for the. coquetries of his mistress, 
now looking at him with frowning eyes and now encouraging 
him by the smile on her lips, Somé evis may be probationary, 
some medicinal, aad: some dus to “ Not-being,” which is ar. 
once nothing and yet a very pernicious something, Even 
death itself is presumably the gate to a higherform of Hie — 
* [ died as earth,” the poet says, “and rose a plant; i died a. 
plant and rose an animal; Í died an animal aud rose a mana, E 
shall díe'a man aud risë what passes human conception," —— 7 
.- The poet, following Aristotle, means to say that earth, ab. 


‘sorbed into plants, rises to vegetable life, and plants, eaten By . 
animals, are absorbed into animal life, and so ope- Mikos has ` 


the same idea, As-to “Compulsion, Rumi says the word 
makes him angry. When the pilgrim’s wil! is identifezk. with, 


va 


e 


which we live and mave, is only a blind Necessity, compelling |. 


the divine will, he rejoices equally whatever betaifehim ; fer.” - 


the rain drop of his own will bae become the peas] of divine 
will Love divines the truth contained in the text : “ Aila is. 
nearer to us than our neck veins.” Love incites us to dig for 
the “hidden treasure „within us." It apprehends the “truth > 
contaited in the tradition : “There arenes when Iam so 


‘near to Allah that neither angel nor pradhet*cn attain to iL" — 


The Mystic can at times “ shake off outward sensations. aad 
reflection on them, like leaves off a tree," and realise the 
unscón as vividly as ordinary people realise what they. sec 
aud handle. Rumi tells a story of an old7inàn who refused 
to weep for his dead children, on the gyotnd that. he’ could 
withdraw at will into this state of abstraction and. 5ehoid 
his dear ones still playing around him. The‘poet seams ago 
times to ‘be caught up’ into the third. heavonlike Sè, Puul,. 
and. talks in à way that (makes sóber-minded, ‘people ‘thinks 


that he is beside himself. "Nevertholess this Wieh spiritual 
: €^ spiritual 


exaltation was not the invatiable.and. constant *habit of his’ 
mind. Non semper arcum. tendit; Apollo. “As with St, Paul’ .. 
his lave towards God involved love. for man asa corollary. 
And he concludes his "'Festarment," which sums up his. 
practica! teaching, with, the ^weighty words : “The best man 
is he who doeth good: to men, and the best speech is that 
which is shortyand guideth men aripbt. a | T " 
y f 
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Norg--Yant of space compels me ro omit'ali notice of other parallele- 
between the Divine comedy and the Masnàvi, especially ie resemblance. 


Zuhammmd 
1 i x : š SERA o. 
in-his ascentto heaven. Both, Dante's and Muhammad's visions tes 
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e.confines of common:pla 
sein country of inc Hepes go 
airs and the. geogrdphy of wt v we pa 
san with those of Tibet ot Cored, Thiz 
: hd hag fis southere limit: scarcely’ 320 milas ‘irom 
Calewtts 2 one puint.of:it buv only '32 miles. fom a busy 
railway rack $ Mu. recently, a branch dine has been opéned; 
š with two little stations, rejotciug in suc ‘hy names c ag Dame Dim 
Al Bez i , pitched right upon the foceign houndary. dei is, 
beset on every side s seve the N. ang N. E, by.distric cts ruled by 
regular Bengal officials ~patcelled- out, well-ord dered, texed,. 
policed, in large part occipied. by European land-owne 
` Neve rtheless, in s spite of this proximity, the territory remains, 
-to this day neglected, unknown, uncivilised. — .. i 
aes Bhatar,” the cjentr ry.to whi f "we are, referring——a though 
touched everywhere along its souZiherà border by. such i sober, 
jog-trot districts as the Daars a and Kameup,, with Sikkim n: 
at part opened, up on’ its “west, and Assam: 'clàsping it 
i closely oa the SontH-east-—cóa tinugs, even fa 1868, . absol iy 
-wningenced by British ways, ox by British law and order 
, Embedded i if may be, indeed, i in rite thick of the civilisation, we 
have given to India, vet. Bhotau survives, thé only barba- 
yous State within our actual frontiers. fourney 320 miles-or so’ 
from the: mek opoli is of India, and we staad . within the , limits: 
of a kingdom swhere decent government is despised where 
pression, murder, : ind civil war are normal conditions, | where 
slavery exisis "aet ont philanthropists be toid it with bated E 
bisatir) unchecked. E CMS ; 
Naw, to begin with, here is a strange fact; P Brith sh ropie. 
ive has been posted in every other Native State within 
"borders except in Bhotar, « : Even /in an .autenom 
: wah as Nepal, with which. we. iatermeddle. so.cir ry. 
we have beet carefel to keep installed. in he cupitol ar "Poli (cato 
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Resident of advanted military.ranie £nglis 
med dical officer. and an English engine- "sb; 100, Kamir 





and ia an exterjor 1 Hi dee such as f hanistas, 
abe Viceroy. possesse his accied Hen. Ab: Vois ig 
the one curious exception. placed o single 
ME = =-= =- Aire- Le 
M ‘ert, ado ated by the Fadi Gor eid E ixptenam 
he aatwe iy tenlly détived fru. the 
$5 E ch enuntzy, N bioh Js. prenoun; SC evi 
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dg ssary to in ifinonce public: n irs and fo 
progress to: the Liipedi at Covernment, Of what may -be 
there, we ars practicaily igdorant; aud, perhaps, irisa 
that ws shotld belso. Indeed, ihe Fast eceasion oh wick 
‘had any political dhaliays with.: ahó cot fy. was 32 pears 


31Y 
aud chen if was gay because we eel hardly nelp 


action, y NN ; 


The history of € eu rrtbations with Botan since British _ tule’ . 
h ren TUE Y 


began in P isa href, yet np sninteresthig, S . 

1a 1772 occur ed the first connection of the Indian Goverp- 
ment with thi: Si tate. Kuch ‘Behar having been piüudercd i by 
Bhotanesa, the T 








$ 
e Maza Ded eppealed tc the British for protec» 


fion. Accordin ngly, troops consisting of only two compan! ies of 
V'8poys, with two: rpleces of Ganuon, ander éommand-of. à: 


eli 


Uap.aln Jones, were sent to. the rescue, "This small 
“yithont any. diffigalty, wrasted* Eom the invaders the < 





euw of © ich Bel har, which they d iad garrisoned:. and, 
aM beforg then; followed the Bi iotanese into'ihetr fast 
recovered, the yuvie prince, who bad been kidnapped 


gutted, Dali ng dad ther of 1 Ru na V ive forts. 
Baoen practical iv lay at the morcy of the Compua ay tod 


a 


the eacray-of tius xedoubtable Captain Jone 3. He eve, however, 


the gceat "Tibetan Lama of Tashi Lhünpo intetvened, transtiit-: 

ting to W arren Hastings so Modest, yet wit tha Peso dignified; a 

ietter, that che Goycrner-General Was tou ched, 3 
Sand reat ned the lands they ne he Id prior to thel 

gicasieon on Kuch Behar, 

in igy4, Mi. George is corntnissioned by Werren 











State. igcters to. the Deb. oa of Bhotan and was. well 
i He made a sojutten af 















" inforipafion concerning tha commercial products of Bhotan. 
; endende of the saga iy ana deen in CE. with whiéh. 








$8 prosecuted th Hest tnicpvise, it may be 
inentionea that Ae tad given infenctions to hie’ agonf io piant 
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vDEOUS stagas on tuc 
iù Bintan and the notato is now a common 
iand,. Next, i: (783, the Governorc-Ge enira", 
erants ou ner and davies and a. se 
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tte nh C aud 
& $ E "exccileut aad resp: : 
ir&utuie ain, in 1812, ‘ibe country Hon euterc by afa 
Engistc i this tige a, re te cavalier baing ML 
Phor pat who rae , 
at: 


tudin 2. 











POT Bave the : 


ys period was spent in collect. - - 


journey. "flus Bóg!e dii atc 








visited these regius on his "Way ipto "Tibet. He 
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Paro, the chief towa in the northew vest 
. performed -cectain inedical cures on cite peop 
We now come to less favourable dealings v with the ? ecuntty, 
o Duars nad mot yet ‘been incorporated’ with Ler nga ul, but 
elcngec to the Abain princes. With a view to stopping the 
the Bhotanése, the propasal was made- to haud thess : 
iow ns at the foot of the Himalayas- over m Bhotan, itself. 
“The, es Gov ernment sznctioned thie course about th "ye: 
184c; but, fis soon ds the Bhotanese had bean. con 
masters. ot the territory, they carried the dorrmal s syst 
their laud ‘into the Dears, and thus violence aad rarae ieai 
there tenfold, In order, therefore, to repair tig mischief we, 
had done’ to E inoffensive iababitants in giving them over to 
such rulers, a Captain Boileau Pemberton was: despatched on 
diission into Bhotan, to effect, if feasible, the transfer of j 
lowlands to British charge, During 1837-3 $8: Captain Pe 
bertan travelled over a great part of the countr y, visiting Pani 
kha, Tongsa, Lingtsi Jong, and other towns, the head- quarters ot 
“various pet ty chieftains, for the purpose of carrying through 
the negotiations, ^ Although accorapanied by an escort; the 
anny WAS Gane i srt thet utmost insdlence, 5 sho: t of persona. 
‘violence. Eventually nothing satisfactory tare of the’ 
mission, the only tangible result of it being a fine collaetion sp 
plants and seeds amassed by Dr. Griffith, of the Seebpor 
Botanical Gardens, who had accompanied Pemberton as SRS 
dst and who wrote a meagre narrative of the expedition, Latet, 
. howevet—in 1842—, the indian Government insisted on receive’ 
ing thé Duars from Ehotan, al the same time. gnarus 
yearly, payment, as Sompensation, - en cona tion of: ali E “ol 
raids seasing. me woe 
This promise of compens sation was, Teee eu fae : yay nh 
the whole transaction., The Bhotanese regivdéd-the i 
às an evident confession of weakness aad pusillagte 
patte The raidings were renewed, aud even. 
violence, A Warren Hastings, with Grint d 
` whip, was, however, no longer the riniog € 
“Gentleness anc. concessioir vaeu, “as BOW, à s Tista- 
tively. put forward first. For twenty-tue yours tne system of 
Uic remonstrance contisaed. | At, length it - wc foun 
Sorel fhiug Wore active wes xeguired ; s Fee: dt. bnly ioi 
form of another mission into the iz dA methot of tee: 
which thoss murderous ee eo icit ict - Bréersto 
cares for.. . ha. hale 
Ay sat rate, in 1864, d he ; Hon ble. Ashley Eco wal 
6 Dhotun, uë erences “and, 
c Mul fenes. "His pius rags, tc, Pans ha, iw toe Fan 
xd 


T Bhotan, whart. he 
le i l 
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Was, was barked by sid Home Bad inst ee 
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ved at ibis piace, where thé Chieftaics 
us with him, his want of“ appeacánce, ; MEE 
f fireaness, ied to ail manner ‘of insoleace from “thee g6 Med m 
i banditti, m of ihem, for: aea. ícok : 


piece" of wet bariey-meal eut of his tea cup, and with'a 
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` rubbed ti e paste all about Mr Eden's face: 
ke hen p pulled his ha iz, slapped hic on the back, aed ind: eit 





"that. gent fem 33 Rose am on each "capt, however, 2 


l everti disagreeab! e acticat jokes. ,Ardength- a tfsat 






to 
tam 
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hotan, siete didis ntainiog. HE arst Pasion! ping: P 





n e 


aed dt “nader compuision.'- On the tenri 






therefore, nothing was left to Goreram ent bat ‘td 

f te He convention and at o activo steps të, * 

: ihe insaits heaped on Mr, Eden ich, tuth to tell)” 
Ex in UE brought upon himsae:f. ' : v 
g result was the "Bhotac campaign Of 1864-55, the details 

4cf which aze.tco lougthy-to recapitulate, and are, indeed, fresh — . 

sin the memories of some who took part io it add wo are even ^ 
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service in Indie. Notwithstand diag one or-twá 
infortunaze incidents; such as the repulse o£ oor troeps by “the. 
Shotanese at both Diwangiri and Bala, ad the captured guns 
h the" Tóngsu Pevlow” refused to rostóre, the’ end; a& a 
patet af course, was vic tory- to the British ar ms; The war, 
fisomever, lasted nearty- iwiLvenrs abd . cost t (m. irr mense sum. of! 
iimoney, Strange it fechas, fm the presen! days such come l 
7 the Biota. war and the orent 
Frontier PI if Se North-Wesi should be always-so%, 
lesg rotated diea pProveló disastróus, both financially aptes” 
et and, mum. P hor on ihe other hund, ta. 
with his haudful, of: Md ; 
and eae. vie ek of a similar p ar 
atcumplished by -this expen 
many pers sofis "oliacterised iru ecd time. 
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Darjeeling, : 
ad ce. & Sib-divisiot on ude ler di re 
ecu sieten of country. 8 T Stars ee di a 

sers Teesta and Vaid dbák a, Known oder 
¢ thé well-known.modern station 
as Duars districts were pu: ona 
3 further molestation, and B 
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Bengal Talenty. was ‘stationed at | Bura, -hert eis situated the 
passa&e into Bhotanesé territory." Moreover, the old 
i; payments were now commuted Zntden annual subsidy. 
of £5 5,000, tó be paid direct £o the Ruler of the. State to enable 
him ‘to control his subjects. Perhaps.’ thd “most conclusive 
"avidence of the sufficiency of these terms may be found in: the 
resent. flourishing condition of the Duars, With their magni 
ücent reaches of tca-gardens,; and. in’ the-almost English. 
appeurance of the. villages and homesteads which now dot: the 
beautiful valleys of Dalingkot. Where once hamlets were 
periodically - burnt to. the pom ‘and. women and 1 chilire: 
carried oft into slavery, there now. dwell a. peaceful 
prosp pérous. populace. “haere the Fores: officer. and the Sc 
afe. both '. ‘work; and, aa a result, not 
: schools may be seen . hes stliug amids 
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cturésque V Viccdlunds.. E" UK 
Pie the ganglios of d arbliog mountain rauges tothe ciat 
and north; which rise one behind the áther in ascendi ng tiera, 
'ustil des e ^e farwdistance the ‘farthest range, faaded with 
. perpetual shows, pierce is with whitened cones the very heavens, 
4 there; indeed, do the strange and turbulent people of Bhotag 
"ed holdeas t their: ‘own an immease and by-ne-means apros 
duc ive £érrit tory. 
"Yo throw sóme light én these reg pns. ob-which so If (ile ] 
ki iewn tb ‘ths general public, and. fro- oykfeh. at ‘present: wé 
l shat out, is jit we Main purpose of tf à 
reddy Botan ig va rags get of 
zi ects, a s rema rab 
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everiment to wi rn n d are 
;Gurees of information ari 
zoso believes . The & 
tere. few notes COn cctüirig &is portion of. hcic $ ý 
meys ` Moreover, wher i one trs to the Reports oi the. 
itica: expeditions of the.prescat century, 6 

nd to d pide little that caa be nnde üse of 
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iof the facts which we bute been at pais to sift gudassort, 
‘hove beer derived. : z 


The country known to us as Bhotaa comprises the: auge 








Ue of the Indian Hima kayas bounding that porion of Bens 


b "i 
n Hes due north ot Calcutta aud of 


C 
gal f its adjacent dis- 


a5 we Say, huge, ; for it occupies tha 





tr icl to the Eas t, "Uti i3, 


Ty. 


who à of the Himalaya mountains lying. betwixt the meri.” 
diaas of longitude $8° 52’ E, and: longit udé ov IL, with the | 


«coption, on the westernmost side, of a piace wher tir 







excopt 
Chbumb! valley protrudes’ southwards doin from" T 


Reckoning by map measurements only, fhe count i 
afles from west to sast and has an ave: e-age breadth. of 2 
Pes Hees dorth to south, sand thus we get for genórai ee 
^52 Of some 14,900 square milés. Ba of course, the act he 
T face arca is much greater, Dhotan' being among the Bost 
| rümpled- of. tecritóties ; and, if the” deep valleys and. Steep 
induntaid slopes were pulled out flat, we should find a supërfie 
jes of, ° perhaps s, over 26,000 square falles, Chhumbi- and 
Sixkim bound ‘this reaimion the west; Assam and the curíozs 


little State known as the Tawang Rij iimit its extensiod to tho 








east; while the dern "n bónadary is, naturally, Tibet, the 
frontier ling there "keeping maia along thé 28uhn parallej o£. <> 





MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. 


Antio gh with really mùch surface Gtted foi, and devoted to, 


nasture e aud cultivation; Bhotan is sufistantially al: mountain, 
She vectebrai co net cr main range. of the sysiegi-or this 
n. of the Himalayas “is that which here forms ths Tibetaa 
Her-line. Along this tolu: mn vise the stupendous: shows 
itd peaks which may-be séen acwetimes, frow pol inis of 
vé; evea far away iit the. lodian plains— Hocker saw tja: 


ie, 
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miles distant from them. Radiating fóra- the froittieg" range, 
mostly Tr a -sonth-eastéra direction; are many of ee, 





ves forth numerous branching spürs, vant ng Both ko 





i ast and to the “west, These’ South-sa.t t nc sine: dE. 


Hoots; with their array of pow uding sputs; w Mu. ihemselves- 


ead . pat. lesser purs, make up the encuntain-Syatesa efc 


ahotan., E 


— But, “give have said, we must journey upto the great lie . 


T this ey fram Tibet to f fad the giant suctaits of 


fiv 
he land’ A singularly uabroken wallof mountains is 
n re 





reat frontier linc; and contrary to. what padraeteri 
nost othar parts of the main range of ihe “Eaa ayas, Í 
‘eves ed xd m ona E dd ‘to demit the - pus sige of & south 
: option Ahab. fat 








i theres of he Bhotan peeks while standing on a spot aro: 
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ing in “altitude as they make fo the south, ' ache Do 


D 
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D. EWOTAN: IHE. UNS SNOW, ANDIAN STATE. i 
-the iberah L dhohrag, T evetitu ally 2 ;ecoiaes the y i— 


the frontier-20gc is both the source and the main wa 


of a the rivers of, Bhotan. ee i 


However, iet us approach the ine ote of the northem wail 
and ses what they are. First, at ‘the westernmost end---in f fact 
at.the very norta-wést corner jeu we have the wondrotis towering 
mass, ihe lofligey dome of which, everrobed in folds of snow, 
ie the fam 100s Gromolhad-—-“ The Lady Goddess Mouttain-~,” 
i in height. What a mystic summit this mas always 
: ape ex visible evef from & ridge not six miles from 
fst, yct somehow constantly puzalin ng our Indian sur- 

veye ors, so thai its exact situation is tô this day oniy re 

mately determined. — Aitbough thosght to be an isolated pest 

Chomolha:i herself. does not really ‘stand it: solitary grande 
‘She is closely. attended by about nineteen other, sralle : 

. peaks, each, sufficiently lofty to be hooded with cowls or: 

"perpetual snow, The lady g oddess. whan the mother moune” 
‘fain is accounted to Mrd tis the mighty Buddhist deity, 

Dolma; whilst the nineteen minor sivimits, shaped hire unto 

ereall, { are held tó be the brauch emanations, of the goddess, 
. which are everywhere worshipped in Sikkim and Bhotan’ under 
the designation -of the Dolma pikor, ‘Thore is said to be a 
.. Shrine at the foot of each peak, dedicated to the respective 
` emanation of the goddess persovated overhead ; and the hole 
= series of mountains are sacrificed to ou certain days. a3 visible 

` incarnations of Dolma and her retiree, . ve 

Passing now along this great northern frontier Yanpe much 

` further eastwards, we stall “at length reach another immen ; 
matrix of ice-crowned giants, sit tüated in latitude 28°. 6 30 ] 
longitude go? 33/-E.; bat, as the asserabled summits cc 
cossiderable ground en massa this estimate of position mus 
taken as that oniy of the contre 2 the group. These pest. 
are styled by both Bhotanis and Tibetans as KU-Lwa Gana. 

Ri abd his Kos, or ciscle of TEA KU-LHA GANGRI Ís 

the principal summit, 24240 feet in altitude, sitnaldd slightly 

zo the west ofthe athe 5, and is accredited to teprosent Kuvert, 
the king of the Tibetan Nevin, ar movatain demons. Another, 
.à ound-topped. peak, is denominated i Ku LUACHAM, the wife 
of KU-LHA, and runs up to 24 485 feet, . Due north of the main 
summit rises MUC-EZIN," the pur Ges of the mist,” 22,200 feet | 

“while further A. E stands Chenia Ri--quite ia Tibet, bat 

belonging *o the grobpover 24,000 feet i in heigüt, bove soa. 

pne Others of this assemblage of monsters. arc, named 
Lonchlien Gan Chhakna Dorje, and Namgyal, ail -appruxi> 

y over 25,60 feet in altitude. : 
atinning to the E, there is still anotliez frontier group be- 
ouging io Bhatan, fhe tw in Doża peaks in 'ongità de or 
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BOT AN SZHE UNKNOWN ib ENS STATE: > Bye 
* * fo p ra Z A 
ag à, Jog go feet aid 20,5 co feet respectively. ` The byo natives - 
exploférs, U. G. and R. YN, who are the only agents of the © 
Survey office that have succeeded in penetrating these remote 
regions--Both describe the country jast north of the twia peaks 
as an aggregation of towering cliffs ee profonad gorges, of x 
character uncommon even ii Tibet. There are no slopes to. 
the mountain summits; the sides being c omposed of procés», ; 
sions of rocky steeples, shz tered ints gigantic. -splinters, stand- 
ing apart from one anether and ‘each one rising “up fonii 
epths horrible to gaze e Wherever there if a slopiag 
pian above the rifted: rocks and sheer pre :cipices, there one 
is sure to behold an enormous protiuding glacier; Neverihi- - 
;tess, amid these desolatc/ ice-bonud regioás some of the largest 
< ad ost chotable , Buddhist monasteriss of the distric- have 
` “Jen erected, the principal, being the Paapa-chhakdor aad : toes 
"eharchihg Gompa “Atthe latter. place, U. G. alleges, are"pre- 7 
served great ! bronze “bas-reliefs, brought to. the monastery. m 5 
medidwval times front the famous temple at Bodh Gya in ladi 
To Kharchhu come pilasiras from Bhutan, to carry ‘back wiles, d 
PIS bottles of sacred'?ted- “co coloured water (probably fereagi- ^ 
nous), which | percolat9s, ina mysterious: menaer, inte a cavern, ce 
and is averred to be. the uriné of Padma SambRawa, th 
founder of much of. the Tantri ritual id use in Bhotan, ; 
. We-nmust now leave the Northern range, the passes ovas - 
“whic shal} be éniierated when we “come to consider the ' 
commercial relations existing between Tibetaüs and Bhotanis, + 
Of the subordinate ranges, ramifyiag southwards through. 
out the length and breadth of the country, little that is dis 
‘tinctive can be specified. Given off at a greàt height froma 
the bounding line of the snowy peaks, they "do not #0 o rapidly. A 
descend in “altitu ide, ag’ they d the plains, gs ds the 
corresponding ranges in Sikkim, Jndeed, within 25 miles or 
-sò of the British frontier peaks occur on thèse subsidiary 
spurs measuriag frome 15,000 to'x&,200 feet in height; aud 
in. Bhotan this. means ,& cap of; _perpstual snow. Thè- 
valleys between the ranges are. not sö elevated aud shallow 
,35 the northernmost valleys of S ikio, They are, on the- 
rary, cut very deep, even close up to Tibetaa territóty ; 
but; though so deep, they are noi gorge-like, bat thrown widely. 
opem Pine | os s and rhododendron of every variety clothe | 
he valley sides up to fa, 000 “feats and in tho bed of ever rye 
a t valley is is seen a wel! supplied diver, hurrylug sonthwards, " 
„Fin pasture grounds, tenanted } ay. herds cf thousands of taw4 
"yak, ; cows, and sheep, eccut^up to 13,00 feet, espéciailw in the 
Punt ang and Pun Chhy valleys, in Hast Bhotans So far ab 
‘our informat os igoes, monster moraines, shat feted - . Fac ci. 
snowefields and glacies are m Jess oe serv ahic than in 
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rii Siem. Sn tha E hole; harei is s less of ico 
ation im the northern regio: than might. be inm 
da in the € gre ats snows which separate: this real: 
galleys of Tibet,- 
a those whith eventus 
form che Manas ‘oft “the ud pee plains. , Of these t 
which, as the Lhe brag Chhu, enters Brot: E iraia T 
gh the only gap'in, the frontier range, T obr 
“ke made np, oii Tibet, o f three independent streams of' 
cat sive, which unite hes waters. only a few mrilee‘n 
. of the Shi tan boundary Hue. Afters confluence, ihesa x 
ear inei way at aw oa gradient sues me pue 
houttaine, forming 
watch, the explorer ; alle eges, is grossed. “by no: fewer tha n tà 
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|Jovidgss within, Hs Girst ao miles within Bhotati territe 










Hie e id of entrance of the. Thobyag 'Chbù from TE 
should: “down. ‘Duly corrected, t Eee ac ag 28°" 
- longitude 37 Bo After it«lias eived. the "Kursang 


n Ebbu, fron the East Sad the- Bigyá a € hho and Ungeha 
Chnu- Bom- the West, its Dame,seenms to be changed’ fo. 
ÀT sangpo, ° Tis gradient" becomes yey stor ep, "Mid. 
e is a con tlinons. aT “of. esscades, ^ in, Jat 
QST 33 78. ie. Was ‘positively | duisended to. Zoo feet. 
de, whew ít receives an “accession of volume -trom tbe. 
nga Ohhu. Here is an iraportant bridge, with a guardi l 
Lower down comes in the great Dangma Chba, with branches | 
draining the whole of the | Tawag Raj; "whilst; afew niies. 
afere reaching the Indian plains, the. whole drainagecf € t 
Bhotan ' is euptie iuto. this sves, by conjunction with the 
à Pumt'aug Chhu and - Mati Chhu, - vnd Jatter bin nging, 
n: the winters, of the. Tongsa’ province; 
kam hier ‘great glaéial valleys. on the western fit rile < Kut 
à i the Mauas siver, which flows b. 
Nyis Bagh Duar, really answers for the- 
fully ghe hal L ot Bhotan, besides ‘th vat of Tawa 
sive tracte in Tibet. S 
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S a "m 
rivers ap scans th the Indiae. 
of. Bhotan, we haye; iu -the. extre eme. * 

i nown in the land of its birth as the JH Chi 
Amo Chhu, draining the € Chhumbi valley aed the fia 
Chomolbari, which enters Bengal zs the Torsa ; 
Chhu, tapping oll She val pon the Thingbu province; 
stows ifseif below ss the Mai dak River of Kuch Behar jy 
Piorno Chhu, draining, the extreme north. of Bi 
Pandktn po aud arriving ou the pisins “as 
Ewa of three other windt 
ve an extraordinary nui 
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"EE EC rubo. des Mid un 
ne in theie course through Shotan; e each. of such stream. 
iss jung. mone of ihe inevédibiy numerous by-vall 
between the minor. spurs of the subordinate mounthin.van 
Thus, although it 38 such a maze of interlocking mountain 
lines, so well-watere ed ig the whol count ry fuat, but forthe 
chronic internal dissensions of the people, Bhotan mig nt be | 
one of the most productive, asit certainly is oob of she must. - 
fertile, of Yndian States. The contrast between. the s arid: at 

vof the great hills of the Simla districts and the tugged-sidad, 
but well-imbered aud | Inxariently-v erdant, valleys at d 
shows the striking differences of physical feature to be foua 


in the Hima alayas, In the one, water fis to be seen only is 
down in the rocky depths, dt ths ve ory roots of each mountain i 
“the other, the life-piving thing is not ^nerely to be séen, but. 
c of its falling rumicts. streams, and rivers is t& be 

; card, everywhere, an'incessent echo in the ears, bowever fer, 
“3p you may have ascended: the gloriovsly-wooded heights. = 



















FORM ‘oF GOVERNMENT, 


x tie Government to which this coisbtry has been Jong subject, 
a curiosity, {tise strange hybrid, unparalleled sisewhat 
Kok in some sort approach ing the, aves min vogue in ‘Ty 
It is partly an sesle: siabtical m moharchy, partiy oligarch ical, part 
iy:undei a dual sovereignty, partiy- contialled by feudal bar rona. 
of the ine dé al British ty ps - 2 
In theory, we believe, the chief spici dual personage in the resin 
is Kisg of Bhotaa; though, as wa skal see, he bes. po real C. 
authority, and the reins of his government are guided By. eo 
temporal sovercign, who, however, depends s for obedience to Bis ^ 
administration sciely ot the e good-will of, aod amount OF ange 
port accorded hia by 2 powerful- blight mh ot petty chieftains, 
who enjoy more or “Tess or independence i in their respet iv i 
ipalittes.. ^. 
This chief spiritual personage is Known to us outs: ders shy his : 
| © Company " tte (derived from Nepalese soürce | 
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old 
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Dharma Rajah, ia un itself, never titeless, thie namo seen 
tobe have cally unknown, ‘There his soting subjects stylé 
DREK Gvz-Po, arid i sometimes C 'nhobkypi i ye. po, the | 
signifying li teraily the n Fionan King” and real y o 
he is. king oi the Druk tpa, ^ UPhund rer, sect a 
His motto, engraved in, the ‘centre of his offic: in 


cial 








Buddhists. . 
seal, is Hae ag Drak Vin, 5 Yam the Vhunder* 

2 in accordance with ‘the beliefs prevailing in Norther 
dhism, the spiritual king of Bhotan is supposed te be the’ 
‘vent Incarnation of a is t character who was Ulusirious 5 
past history of the ars Asa matter of fact, all fhe, Dhar- 
Qr Rajahs, Sr Drek (C 3p, during the last?50 3 years, have 
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bea n thi successive incarnations, o? appearances. in-the nesk, of 
E ertai defunct hero named Shabdunz Neagevang- Namgyal. $ 
"ral, moreover, this man deserved ta oe thus 8 perpotus ted, ffe... 
was not bora until he had been forty years i n his mother’s wor; ce 
and when she, at length, brought him forth, p was grey- bearded, bi 
hoggh his skin biloo ined like . the rose, and there exhaled from ~ 
hian es dt were, the stent of adotos, His first actions were to 
S apologise to bis mother for the inconvenicace his protracted 
delay in birth had caused hor, and then to preach a Sanskrit 
Seri OR. Apart, however, from. the legends connected with bis ~ 
nativity, the réal Shabduag Natagyai was a remarkable indivi- 
deut, He proved himself to be talented az 2 rel igious refo 


TOLU 


alearned author, and x skilful mechani iat tenet eae gta 
aotoftes found in combiaaiion, A number of large brid 
sime of fron chabs constru ctien. and some of stone, seve. 
z ot great; length, are said still to survive in the country, i 
Mi Tibetan territory just over the border, all-of whict 
were desg pned by the saint and executed ander his persona. 
supervision. e also-erected the great fortress at PAshiohhoid- 
B zonc. His doligious xeforms placed the Buddhism of Bhotan, 
swhich wag, of z puerile character, ona phi losophic basis ; above 
ing ' several practices tacotsistent with the very essence of thé 
saith, such as animal sacrifices and marriage of lamas. As to his : 
 Viterary works, they comptise as manyas twenty-two volumes. 
Each Drak G ryfepo is, when he comes tothe throne, 8.inera 
infant j because; ot the death of his predecessor, lis spirit, oz 
, fas (as it is termed), is supposed to pass into a child as yet ug 
vie “The child thenceforward becomes a/7 Prudbit, OF Tacarnar, 
Uen; but his whereabouts and identity we utenon, uotil, by 
laborate process of divit dation, the individual infantis “dis 
Fi be py various . tokens of ovecocity indicates that he . 
e new < earthly being in whom Sha5duag. Namgyal has take 
refs, & _ His P thas be oe from Sun into pete or 
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chhoióz xac d he c c€ apial; : -Bai 4 goes dit "rooud b 


visits: £o ad 
nor teres other cst tablishments in-diffecaut provinces of Bhotaa, 


Nt 


'. according to the “seaaan. When seen, the Dig 


i arma Rajah in 
iovaris bly seated on a sort of altar with caved lion supports, 


and ¥eceives fron el! the homage due to a divinity. 
.  "fhé acting sovateiga -of “Bhotan— So-ordinate in 
theugh not in rank, with the Dharma X Xajab-—-is another 
gonagèy who is designated ihe eb Cee, or- Deb Re 
< Ruler of ths Records.” He is a layman and always 
fü yearg.and experience, = dwells in the Deni kh wing palace 
at "T ásbichhol dzong, and, if he hagnenste be a individne: of 
enterprise and dein aid. can exercise song derable- antic. 
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ity throughout the country. To him are paid all the fiscal 
lues levied in each province ; and out of these he assigns a 
itipend to maintain the ecclesiastical pontiff, and apportions 
ihares of varying amounts to each of the regular monasteries 
ill over the kingdom. As a rule, however, the Deb Gyé-po 
yoverns in fear and trembling, He is not, be it remembered, 
in hereditary sovereign, but owes his elevation to the craft and 
military prowess of, perhaps, two or three of the petty chief- 
tains, or barons, in the provinces. It is, therefore, his policy to 
allow his supporters considerable voice in the management of 
affairs and to lose few opportunities of oppressing those provin- 
ces whose chieftains were unfavourable to his promotion. 

And this reference introduces us to the real state of politics 
in the country. Bhotan is divided into nine provinces, each 
one of which is subject, in nearly all practicai matters, to the 
personal interests and will of a wild, war-loving chieftain. 
Moreover, much of the spirit of the old Highland clans of 
Scotland is observable in these separate interests and govern- 
ments. Each chieftain has about him a large official staff and 
followers without whose support he would be helpless. This 
partisanship is partly maintained by fostering a spirit of rivalry 
with the other provinces in the kingdom ; and the further 
incentive of booty to be gained combines with emulative envy 
to bring about raids and reprisals between different provinces. 
In this way the people are ever ready for broils ; causes and 
grievances are quickly embraced, and, althoughalliances with 
neighbouring districts may, through policy, be kept up for a 
time, each province is substantially ever on the watch for its 
own aggrandisement, : 

There are, as we have intimated, nine provinces in Bliotan, 
each of which is practically independent of the other; and 
their autonomy is, to a certain extent, indicated by the fact that 
traders and travellers from one province have to obtain a per- 
mit from the ruler if they desire to pass through another pro- 
vince. Furthermore, any baggage or merchandise carried is 
subjected to heavy exactions on entering the new jurisdiction. 
These payments are made at the great stone bridges which 
span, at several points, the boundary river, or rivers, of each 
district. Every province forms the barony of a petty chief- 
ain, who resides at the principal town and who bears the curious 
lesignation of PöNLOB (the “Penlow” of the newspapers 
when the Bhotan war was in progress), meaning * Teacher and 
Pupil,” and implying that he is master of his own province, 
though subordinate to, or “pupil” of, thec- Dharma and Deb 
Rajahs. To the Pónlob accrue all the tolls on merchandise, 
à proportion of which he is supposed to render up to the 
ceatral Government. The nine provinces of Bhotan may be 
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arranged as follows, in their order from West to East :— 
PARU; THINGBU ; PANAKHA and TAKHA; ANGDU-P'ODANG; 
TONGSA; PUM-T'ANG; KURU-TOD; and KURU-MAD. 


The last two, though separate provinces, are supposed to form 
only one barony, or principality. They are styled colloquially 
Kurtó and Kurmé, Thus there are only eight Pónlob. 

There is a further division of these provinces into Jongs, or 
districts, each under a Jongpón, or fort-master, who, in some 
cases, seems to have shaken off the legitimate authority of the 
Pónlob and to have become independent of his jurisdiction. 
This official has his seat at a large fortified town, collects reve- 
nue, and generally owns a good number of slaves, who are 
mostly refugees from provinces, or districts, with which he is at 
variance. According to the report made by the native explorer 
R. N., the various De, or districts, into which each proviüce is 
sub-divided may be thus grouped; the head-quarters being 
situated at a town, the name of which may, for convenience 
sake, be applied to the district governed therefrom :— 


( Sang-pe Jong* e; 
| Tump'yong Jong. A UE gang Jong. 
PARU. 3 Bate Jong. moo istic P J 
. | Dugya Jong. ' re n. odan ong. 
\ Chamurtse Jong. "i d P 1 g Jong. 
Chhukha Jong. TONGSA, abgong Jong. 
(Kabeha Jong. Lig Jong. 
Darber Jong. ra Jong, 
THINGBU., Ded. Puw-T'ANG, 4 Byákha Jong. 
Tsimo Jong. [ Pum-t'ang Jong. 
(Bala Jong. . (Shong-nga Jong. 
f Gyaty'a Jong. KURME. 3 Táshigang Jong, 
PANAKHA. 4 Pig x Jong. | Ke-nga Jong. 
a Jong. : 
s UeeIme 000 50 RETO Jong 
TAKHA, Chirang Jong. a 


The chief town, or capital, of Bhotan is situated in the north 
of the province of Thingbu. In our mapsits name is usually 
spelled Tassishudong ; but the orthography ought to be Táshi- 
chhoidzong, as that is the correct pronunciation of the Bhotani 
spelling of the word, which is Bhvashis-chhos-rdzong “the 
fortress of auspicious doctrine.” The place is 8,160 feet 
above sea-level, and the observed position seems to be la 
27° 25’ N., long. 89° 39' 10° E. It is a strongly-fortified plam 
approached from the west by a long stone bridge, on man, 
piers, across the Wong Chhu. The Deb Rajah lodges in the 
dzong, or citadel, and the Dharma Rajah in the Táshichho 
Ling,or abbey. The town is too cold for winter residence 


——Á 








* Colonel Thuillier, who edited R. Ns report, applies the word “Jong” a: 
if it signified “district;” but De isthe proper, word to employ, Jong (really Dzong 
meaning the fortress at head-quarters. In our list, we have re-arranged R. WY’, 
list and corrected the spelling. 
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and the whole court retreats to lower latitudes at that season. 
Of the other towns, Páru and Tongsa Jong are the largest 
in the country, Panákha coming next. In these places the 
fortress is not always within the circuit of houses, but stands, 
perhaps, half a mile apart, perched on the top of some 
precipice. A great feature of many of these large villages, or 
towns, is the bridge, often a suspension one, across the ad- 
jacent river, by which alone it can be entered and at which a 
guard is posted for fiscal and defensive purposes. 


TRADE AND THE PASSES. 


Connected with the situation of the towns is the subject of 
commercial relations with exterior nations. Bhotan carries 
on a continuous traffic with Tibet, except at times when 
hostilities are on foot—a not infrequent position, Trade to 
the North, and vzee versa, proceeds by way of the great passes 
(lá) across the barrier-range of the Himalayas ; and each im- 
portant town appears to have its own route and its own pass 
over the frontier. The frequent enmity and constant rivalry 


between the different provinces render this arrangement almost : 


essential. Thus we find that the trade of Páru with Tibet 
proceeds altogether by way of a low pass, the Pempa La, which 
allows easy transit to the Tibetan town of Phari Jong. The 
merchants of Panákha, in their journeys to Gyangtse and 
Shigatse, far within Tibet, travel up the valley of the Mo Chhu 
to their own private pass, the Urgyen La. Angdup'odang 
makes use of the Namtse La, over which Panákha traders have 
a joint right of way. , But the most famous pass of all is that 
controlled by the men of Pumt’ang, the lofty Monla-khachhung, 
situated at the eastern base of the Kulha-gangri peaks. It offers 
the shortest route between Bhotan and Lhasa; and although 
17,400 feet high and bordered on both the Tibetan and 
southern sides by mighty glaciers, is yet considered an acces- 
sible pass, and is much used, Caverns on either side are con- 
veniently situated and provided with fuel; and within their 
spacious depths refuge may be taken from the overwhelming 
snow-storms which often detain travellers two or three weeks 
iu durance. The easternmost provinces of Kurtó and Kurme 
are well-provided with trading-routes into Tibet, one leading, 
vid the valley of the Manas, to Lhakhang Jong, the chief traffic 
mart in the Lhobrag province of Tibet, and the othefs making 
exit from Bhotan over the Eastern Frontier into the State of 
Tawang. A great drawback to commercial enterprise in this 
quarter is the insatiable rapacity of the Tibetan officials, espe- 
cially of those stationed at Lhakhang Jong, Their proceedings 
give rise to constant broils between the two countries ; and 
the blackmail demanded has exercised a paralysing influence 
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over trade.. The Tawang men, however, enjoy special con- 
cessions from both countries, and much of the traffic has fallen 
into their hands. A certain amount of traffic has always passed 
between Bhotan and India by way of Diwangiri, Buxa, and 
one or two other of the Duars, or ghats. But since the open- 
ing ofthe trading post of Yatong, in Chhumbi, under the British 
treaty with Tibet, that place has become the chief market of 
exchanges with India. 

As exports, Bhotan offers tobacco, generally largely'adulterat- 
ed with various other leaves, but very popular in Tibet; silk 
fabrics of good make, chiefly red in colour; yz//Za, a cotton 
cloth ; rice, sent up to Lhása and Shigatse for the consumption 
of the Chinese soldiers quartered in Tibet ; dyes of two kinds, 
one derived from the dried bark of a creeper named chud, pro- 
ducing a brilliant deep red, another a yellow dye, yielded by 
Symplocos racemosa; brass utensils in large variety; and 
Indian silver ornaments. In exchange, the chief imports from 
‘Tibet are salt and wool; but tea-bricks, musk-pods, blankets 
(from Gyantse), and earthenware goods are much in demand, 
From India are bought broadcloth, silks, haberdashery, trinkets, 
&c., but little if any tea. : 


THE PEOPLE OF THE LAND. 


The natives of Bhotan (who are known in Tibet under the 
general designation of Lhopa) divide themselves into three 
races, namely, Drwkmi, or genuine Bhotanese, occupying 
the western and central districts ; Chzugmz, the inhabitants of 
the country east of the main branch of the Manas River, and 
Lebo, immigrant settlers from Tibet, chiefly found in the North- 
East. All the. people seem to be a singularly stalwart and 
powerfully-built set, The men have huge limbs and are often 
very tall; being much larger physically than Tibetans or the 
Bhutia denizens of Sikkim. They are, moreover, a very 
swarthy race and in colour considerably darker than the natives 
of Tibet. Quarrelsome to a degree and of untamed and in- 
dependent disposition, they are by no means easy to manage 
when taken intoemployment. Many who from various causes 
have had to flee from their own land, and who have settled 
in Sikkim or the Duars, are from time to time offered work 
in tea-gardens, or as load-carriers in Darjeeling ; but they 
generally prove intractable and disaffected and soon throw up 
any engagement. Notwithstanding their enormous physical 
strength, they do not appear to relish ordinary coolie labour, 
Nevertheless, in their own country, they are not atall a lazy 
people. Indeed, as cultivators, they are industrious and pains- 
taking; raising, on the numerous, plateaux and alluvial flats 
adjacent to rivers, large crops of cotton, hemp and flax in 
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addition to ordinary cereal products. Such crops require much 
patience and manual exertion, but in these cases the cultivators 
are working directly for themselves. 

As to the women, they are physically often as strong: as the 
strongest men and labour equally with them in the fields. 
They seem to be in no way the down-trodden sex, and, unlike 
their Indian sisters, often take the lead and even thrash their 
husbands. We say “husbands” advisedly, because here, as 
in other Tibetan-peopled lands, polyandry isa prevailing cus- 
tom, a woman frequently marrying two or three brothers, 
living as wife with all three; and keeping house for them con- 
jointly. However, itis the eldest brother who chooses the 
bride, pays her price to her mother, and goes through the 
marriage ceremony with her. But, on the completion of their 
brother’s nuptials, the two next brothers to him :?so facto 
become her husbands also and are entitled to live in the home, 
with equal rights of cohabitation. Should there be a fourth son 
in the family, heis not, in Bhotan, admitted into the martiage 
circle, but must either procure some wife for himself, or, which 
is the usual custom, enter a lamasery, whereby celibacy is 
nominally enforced upon him; 

Should the eldest brother die, the woman is bound to con- 
tinue spouse to the surviving members of the marriage circle, 
unless she performs a divorce ceremonial before the burning 
or burial of the corpse. In this case she must, in the presence 
of the other brothers, their maternal uncle (called askang), and 
her maternal uncle, lift up the hand of the dead man, and, with 
a piece of spinning cotton (reki), bind her forefinger to his, 
She thea withdraws her hand sharply, snapping the thread in 
twain, and thereby dissolves her tie to both the dead man 
and his brothers, who are now at liberty to seek a fresh wife 
elsewhere, But, as will be seen, this freedom all depends, not 
upon the men themselves, but upon the wishes of the woman. 
Such a ceremony is denominated 4Z-2a chi-khen, “ breaking 
the knot." 

In Bhotan, before a girl may be married, a certain payment 
must be made to her mother, varying in value from 200 to goo 
rupees, according to the rank of the bride’s parents, This is 
termed the mother's #u-rin, or “suckling charge." Betrothal 
of from one to three years' duration usually precedes actual 
marriage; and for this space the man is considered more or 

` less in servitude to the girl's parents. 

An orphan boy of property is always matried, as a child, to 
some grown-up woman, who takes charge of him, first as nurse 
aud subsequently as wife, She’ thus, natural ly, acquires the 
direction of all his affairs and generally complete mastery of 
his" personality. ; However, in Bhotan there is this peculiarity, 
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that both paadis and polygamy exist side by side. Thus, 
unlike the usage north of the Himalayas, where only a series of 
.actual brothers share the one wife, here it is allowable for any 
one of the brothers to have another wife in another household 
and athird even in a third household. This system brings 
about a gross state of immorality unknown in Ladak, Sikkim, 
or Lahul. 

Where a woman is an only child of her parents, and inherits; 
.or will inherit, any smali holding sufficient to support herself, 
she is accorded special dignity, and may choose a husband for 
herself. This man may not bring his brothers to share the 
domestic hearth, neither does he take the bride to his own 
home. In a sense, he is considered ber property and must 
come and take up his abode in her house, performing person- 
ally, if necessary, the manual duties of the small estate. Such 
a husband is designated a makpa, or “moth.” He may be dis- 
carded by the wife, if she takes a fancy to a new bridegroom, 
the first man having to turn out to make room for his successor. 
Frequently parents with an only daughter cause her to select 
a makpa husband at a very youthful age, when she is about 
fourteen years old, and he comes into the home and labours 
for his father-in-law. 

Most houses in Bhotan are substantial structures built of 
blocks of granite and limestone which are well-cut into massive 
oblong pieces, As timber is plentiful, two or three of the side- 
walls, especially in the upper storeys, are commonly composed 
of wooden planks. Many houses, however, are of stone through- 
out, and are as solid-looking as some ‘old Norman keep in 
England. The family live upstairs, to which a rough ladder 
gives access; the ground-rooms being used as stables for cattle 
and store-places for wood and grain. This land being a country 
of sudden forays from people of neighbouring districts, all' 
dwellings are, in a measure, provided with certain defensive 
outworks—generally a stout lime stone wallis seen engirdling 
some tall house very tightly, imparting to it somehow the 
curious aspect of a monster cup in too small a saucer. 

A little more must be said concerning the occupations of the 
inhabitants, to which some allusion has already been made. 

Meteorological action in past ages has'formed, upon and in 
the sides of the subordinate ranges and spurs which throng the 
whole region, an incredible number of small plateaus and 
denuded flats. These have become gengrally crowded 
with pine, oak, and rhododendron ; but, when diligently cleared 
of such arboreal over-growth, the level or sloping grounds thus 
laid open make most excellent fields for agricultural. purposes. 
Again, the valley floors on either side the inevitable rivegs, 
with their tracts of alluvial soil, afford still more producta 
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ive space for husbandry. Accordingly, the main support of 
the Bhotani, when he is not engaged in internecine warfare, is 
derived from cultivation of the land. Unfortunately for him, 
the produce of his labour, which in this fertile and moist coun- 
try is abundant, is subjected to heavy black-máil Although a 
large body of agriculturalists have holdings of their own, inhe- 
rited from father to son, both the neighbouring monastery and 
the Jongpón of the district have large claims upon the yield of 
the soil. Tribute to the one and taxes to the other have to be 
paid in kind, in the shape of grain or butter ; and it is assert- 
ed that one-half may be reckoned as the usual outgoing in this 
direction. Moreover, personal labour, or its equivalent, has to 
be rendered to effect the transport of all travelling officials 
through the district ; while food also has to be supplied to such 
personages and their followers, 

Amongst the crops cultivated should be mentioned wheat, 
rice, barley, buckwheat, and pkarpar. A very coarse kind of 
barley, which requires only 60 days to come to maturity from 
the date of sowing, is grown in the higher valleys. The plan in 
the case of all cereals is to scatter the seed on the hard surface of 
the ground and then plough it in. In the lower valleys flax and 
hemp are largely cultivated. The great stand-by with the people 
appeats, however, to be their vegetable crops, the favourites 
being radishes of two or three kinds and turnips. Radishes 
are seen in every nook and corner, and are eaten cooked as 
well as raw. Carrots and potatoes are also much planted now; 
whilst every cottager indulges in a fine variety of pot-herbs. 
In certain of the broader valleys the breeding and pasturing of 
cattle are the staple employment of the people, This pursuit 
is especially followed in the valleys of the Amo Chhu and 
Wong Chhu in West Bhutan and, again, in that of the Shong- 
nga Chhu in the far East. Immense herds of Indian cows and 
half breed yaks are reared, and the animals themselves are 
of large size, yielding much milk. The main purpose in view 
is the production of butter, so lavishly consumed in the country 
both as food and for use in the temples. Huge supplies from 
the herds in the Jaldhaka, Amo, and Wong pastures find their 
way up to the great towns in the North, such as Paro, Tashi- 
chhoidzong, and Panakha. 

In other districts, Pumt’ang for instance, the manufacture of 
cloth and of blankets occupies large numbers, chiefly of the 
women, The wool for this purpose is mainly brought from 
Tibet. Again, a considerable portion of the inhabitants in all 
parts of the country resort to trading operations, and an” active 
interchange of commodities is carried on over the northern 
passes with Tibet, and, ei Diwangiri, with Assam and Dacca, 

There is, however, one calling which has yet to be mentioned 
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and that one by no means theleast popular. We refer to 
the religious profession. Buddhism of the unreformed Tibetan 
cult is, as we have seen, a great power in the land. The large 
number of gelong, or monks, of that faith are mainly recruited 
from the lowest orders of society. As celibacy is the nominal 
rule among ecclesiastics, and as only three brothers may marry 
one wife, where there are four or more sons the others enter 
the monastic life. All illegitimate children of monks become 
monks or nuns. A proportion of other youths of their own 
inclination take the vows. The majority enter this calling as 
boys, each being attached at first as pupil, or rather servant, to 
some elder monk. Many, in their subsequent career, are occu- 
pied in agricultural work connected with the monastery, varied 
by long periods of idleness and vagabondage, Only a few 
devote themselves to study and the practice of mystic rites ; 
and these often amass fortunes by the pursuit of their profession 
as Tantrik lamas. . 
FIGHTING CAPABILITIES. 

Probably the continuous tumults prevailing in their country 
have hardened the people of Bhutan to military warfare. At any 
rate, it is a fact that the Bhotanese exceed infinitely in reckless 
courage all their racial brethren save the Khampa tribes of 
Eastern Tibet. An ordinary Tibetan, no less than a Ladaki, 
is a despicable coward beside a native of Bhotan. In the 
campaign of 1865, our own officers had considerable experience 
of both the bravery and military ability of these turbulent 
mountaineers. They gained several noteworthy successes 

gainst the British forces; and, as their weapons and defences 

re of the most primitive nature, these reverses to our arms, 
as well as the extent to which they managed to prolong 
the contest, are all the more creditable to their pluck and indo- 
mitable spirit of resistance. Sir Charles Macgregor, in describ- 
ing the capture of the fort at Dalingkot, which, with only 6o 
Bhutanese within it, was held with much tenacity against our 
attack, accords them this tribute :— 

“We have been accustomed to regard these Bhutias asa 
despicable, pusillanimous race, and yet we see them with stones 
and arrows offering no contemptible defence to some 500 or 
600 men with Armstrong guns and inflicting on them a loss of 
58 killed and wounded. It has been also the fashion to laugh 
at such arms as arrows and stones; and yet I doubt, and the 
statistics of action in general will bear me out, if we would have 
Jost many more men if the enemy had been armed with muskets. 
The arrews are all sharp-pointed and fly with great precision, 
having penetration enough to go through a man’s body ; while 
on this occasion oue man was killed-and several received very 
nasty gashes from stones." T 
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In the feuds between the different provinces the natives still 
hold to their primitive weapons of warfare ; and although many 
matchlocks and English -guns of obsolete pattern are now in 
their possession, and they manufacture their own gunpowder, | 
the bow remains the favoutite instrument of combat. When: 
discussing its advantages, the silence of its action is the point 
they chiefly commend, Nevertheless, in fighting, silence is by 
no means a Bhotanese virtue; for their manner is to charge 
forward to the attack uttering in chorus unearthly howls: like 
a troop of jackals. For defensive works every town and every 
point of vantage in Bhotan has its stone-built fort, generally . 
erected on some commanding crag above a stream or river. 
The water difficulty, in case'of siege, is, in several instances, 
overcome by means of covered flights of steps down to the 
river. Thus, the large village of Angdu Chhoiling is’ protected 
by the great fort of Byako Jong (altitude 9,309 fect), built on an 
eminence overhanging the Pumt'ang river. This fort is one of 
the largest in the country, having a wall of solid stone about a 
mile in circumference’; whilst the erections within the circuit of 
the wall are stated to rise to a height of 150 feet and are occu- 
pied by the Jongpóu and his retainers. There is no water in 
the fort ; but a well-built covered way has been constructed lead- 
ingtoa spring near the river bank from which the supply is 
obtained. This isan example of the elaborate means of defence 
adopted throughout the land. Another resource is the building 
ofstockades, styled Mdkra, or P’akrd: mdkrane, which are 
erectéd on a magnificent scale, wood being everywhere ready 
to‘hand. Sir C. MacGregor, in his narrative of the Bhotan Cam- 
paign of 1864-65, alludes to these stockades: “ The enemy only 
expected an attack from the front, and had prepared the ascend- 
ing road in a manner which would have done credit to a 
European engineer, Every turn in it, every spot whence it was 
commanded, was strongly barricaded, and these were made so 
close together, that the enemy evacuating one could find shelter 
behind the next before we could arrive; while each would offer 
an obstacle to our progress. If we had attacked by this road, 
we should have lost 100 men at the least." 

Again, describing the Bhotanese victory at Bala on February 
15th, 1865, Sir Charles writes: “The Bhutias, elated by their 
success, continued their tactics of approaching us by a series of 
breastworks, and erected some in the bed ofthe river within 
'two milesof our,camp. Again we made a feeble attempt to 
drive them off; but as the attack was only half-hearted, it of 
‘course failed, and a frightened retirement coinmenced and 
might have ended in a sauve qu peut flight, if it had not been for 
the gallantry of.a native officer in charge of a small party of 
cavatry who, estimating the Bhutias at their worth, soon put 
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them to flight. Such is the account of the occurrences at-Bala, 
and it is a very sickening one.” l : 


RELIGION OF BHOTAN. 


Technically, the Buddhism of Bhotan differs from that form 
which is considered orthodox in Tibet. The Gelukpa School 
of Buddhism, which embodies the reforms inaugurated by 
Tsongkhapa in the 14th century A. D., is the established creed 
of Tibet; while in Bhotan they reject Tsongkhapa’s teaching 
and profess to be a Red Cap sect, following an elder school of 

- the faith, known as the Kargyü'pa, which still has many votaries 
in Tibet and especially in Ladak. Bhotanese Buddhism, how- 
ever, claims to be a reformed edition of the Kágyü'pa teaching, 
cand, indeed, has the dignity of being a distinctive school in itself, 
styled LHo-DRUKPA. This variety of the creed owes its origin 
to the learned lama who founded the great monastery at T'ashi- 
chhoidzong, and, with it, the new school, about the year 1660. 
We have already referred to this personage, Shábdung Ngag- 
wang Namgyal, who still becomes incarnate in the successive 
Dharma Rajas of Bhotan. Both the Lho-drukpa sect and the 
Kagyii’ pa, which was the established religion of Bhotan dur- 
ing several centuries previously, deal largely in magical ceremo- 
nies and the fanciful superstitions prescribed by the Buddhist 
Tantras. Much of the ritual and the eclectic methods of gain- 
ing good things in the circle of transmigratory existence belong 
to the system invented and expounded by Padma Sambhawa 
in the 8th century A, D. Indeed, no literary work is more po- 
pular in the country than that which is ascribed to this indivi- 
dual, the famous Padma Tang-yig, or '* Lotos Picture-writings." 

Curiously enough, the National Sect of the Bhotanese has 

- extended its influence over the border into Tibet, and even to so 
distant a land as Ladak, where there exists a Lho-drukpa 
establishment, the Stagna Gompa. But the strangest fact is 
that all the monasteries standing round the base of mount 
Kailas, a8 well as the eight monasteries grouped round the 
Manasarowar lakes, 800 miles from the Bhotan border, should 
be considered to belong to this form of Buddhism and to be 
directly subject spiritually to the Dharma Raja. The chief 
ruler of the Kailas establishments is the head of the Dindip’u 
Gompa on the western flank of the mountain. He is locally 
khown as the Lhoba Lama and is replaced every three years by 
a fresh importation from Bhotan, sent direct from Tashichhoid-¢ 
zohg. Similarly, the head lama ‘of Taklakhas in Purang, near’ 
the Lipu-lek Pass from Kumaon, comes also from Bhotan. On 
this account many Lhoba monks migrate into western Tibet, 
as they can often procure lucrative offices at the head of the 
various small Gompas which crowd the vicinity of the sacred 
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‘Kailas, and which are all, strangely enough, Lho-drukpa in 
doctrine. 

On the whole, the lamaseries of Bhotan are, in modern days, 
noi so popular as they are in Tibet. Every village, indeed, in- 
cludes a small monastery, and some of the largest. towns pos- 
sess a couple ; but the number of inmates rarely exceeds thirty, 
or forty. In the lower valleys cropsand vegetables are of such 
rapid and prolific production that prosperity and aD, easy live- 
lihood cause the life of a layman to be much less laborious and 
hand to mouth than it is in Tibet. Consequently there is 
not the same temporal inducement to take monastic vows as 
in those ice-bound lands to the North where mere existence is 
the main struggle. Still, the higher lamas have great influence 
in Bhotan and exact and receive full homage and support from 
all save the highest official classes. But, as we have seen, civil 
broils constitute, in many districts, such an important sphere in 
ordinary daily life, that lay folk of energy and military prowess 
are in request, often outrivalling the ecclesiastics in riches and, 
influence. This in itself gives a position to the secular call- 
ing not observable in other Tibeto-Buddhistic lands. 

Both nunneries (dzz-gompa) and monasteries occur through- 
out the country ; and the former are quite as well tenanted as 
the latter. The faces ofthe daz, or nuns, are supposed to be 
kept blackened with deep stains from a vegetable juice named 
'£uzja ; but the staining process, which was onan y designed 
to conceal their good looks and thus promote morality, is noi 
very éffectual in that way. To speak the truth, illicit connec- 
tions between the gelong, or monks, and the anz are the rule, not 
‘at all the exception. - When Sir J. D. Hooker made his famous 
trip through Sikkim, he remarked upon the troop of little boys 
and girls besetting the precincts of most temples and monas- 
teries. These children, the lamas invariably informed him, 
were their nephews and nieces, not theirown‘offspring. So, too, 
in Bhotan, the portals of the little cottages where monks and 
nuns reside are common resorts of the numerous nephews and 
nieces appertaining to them. At the larger establishments at ` 
Tashichhoidzong, Paro, Tongsa, and other centres, strict discip- 
line under the head of morality and celibacy is enforced; and 
all open scandals of the kind are punished by severe castigation 
and expulsion, When such. offences are proved, the usual 
punishment for a gelong is 200 blows from a whip composed of 
several lashes made of tough creepers, for an anf 100 stripes. 
But in country,places the only stripes which monks of the loose 
fish order have to bear; come from the strong arma of their 
ebony faced zzamorata. 

Both monks and' nuns keep their heads close T and 
both wear robes of a dingy red colour, made from cloth stained 
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with the juice of the cZug root. The gelongalso have red caps, 
also a red pouch, in which is carried a small brass flask, contain- 
ing sacred water called xgagchhu, The shoes and caps now 
worn universally by religious personages throughout Tibet are | 
stated to have been originated by the monks of Bhotan. In^ 
Burmah and Ceylon, Buddhist monks go bareheaded, 

In the largest towns the monasteries are of considerable size 
and surrounded by strongly built walls; but they have not’ 
the picturesque and fortress-like aspect of similar edifices 
in Ladak. In villages the monastery takes the form of a 
square LHA-KHANG, Or temple, of two storeys, with a row or 
two of small hovels near it, wherein the gelong and temple 
attendants reside. In the Lha-khang the images, altars, and 
other devotional apparatus occupy the lower storey, which is 
also the worship-hall. It is generally built with a small 
vestibule, containing several large prayer-barrels, placed on 
end upon pivots, which can be made to revolve by persons 
entering or quitting the edifice, Upstairs are a collection of 
Tibetan books, a small apartment where the senior lama sleeps, 
and, perhaps; a room named the goxg-khang, wherein are stored 
a few "terrific deities,” Ze, gods with fierce faces, as well as 
the grotesque masks used in honour of Padma Sambhawa, 

Other religious erections to be seen are CHHORTEN, lime- 
washed monument-like structures, placed on steps and crown- 
ed with a spiral top bearing a ball and crescent. These often 
have the poünded bones and other relics of some ascetic lama 
embedded in a cavity in the cube which forms the centre-piece 
of the chhortex. They correspond to the chadtya of Indian 
Buddhism, and—though of very different shape—to the dagoba , 
which are so common in Ceylon.at the present day. MENDANG 
are found outside villages and at the base of ascents to import- 
ant mountain-passes. They are heaps of inscribed slabs of 
stone banked up betwixt low, lengthy parallel walls. Passing. 
travellers frequently deposit fresh slabs duly inscribed. These 
heaps are about 150 feet long. Mant KHORLO are huge 
prayer-barrels, turning on fixed axles, placed in series under 
a pent-roof shed. Each contains, wound round the axle in- 
side, a roll of paper upon which have been printed innumerable 
repetitions of the formula Om mani padme hum. MANI- 
CHHUKHOR-CHHEN are enormous rolls of paper inscribed with 
the same formula, covered in with strong cloth and placed near 
descending streams, being made to revolve by means of a long 
wooden spindle to which a kind of water-wheel is attached. 


.* THE POPULAR SIDE OF BUDDHISM, 


His religion; so faras the higher tenets of Buddhism are 
concerned, sits very lightly upon thé heart of the Bhotanese, 
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For example, the cardinal doctrine of transmigration troubles 
him so little that you never hear him discuss the question 
of his next re-birth. On the occasion of the death of her 
husband, a wife, indeed, will attend at the temple to perform 
the usual angsha cecmonial the object of which is to 
hasten the departure of her husband's spirit from the Bardo, 
or Buddhist purgatory. She provides white beer, or even 
tea, for the half-dozen gelong who read in chorus the proper 
treatise, and makes the usual offerings of grain and butter 
according to her means and social position, But all this is 
attended to more as a matter of custom and because the 
lamas require their perquisites on these little occasions. 
Again, as to the edict of the faith against the slaughter 
of animals, this is only observed with regard to the killing 
of wild animals. Game, or “black meat," is not eaten, 
and the occupation of a regular sportsman is never followed, 
But,in no country, is a larger quantity of beef, mutton, 
and pork consumed than’ in  Bhotan. Meat is eaten 
without scruple; and part of the recogniséd ceremonial 
observed at a wedding is the slaughter with arrows of two 
oxen and two pigs, which are publicly cooked by the feasters 
in large cauldrons, Nevertheless, the semblance of disapproval 
of killing even tame beasts for food is kept up. A vendor 
of meat is always spoken of, even in common talk, as dikchen 
shempa, “sinful butcher;" and a woman would say to her 
daughter:  Dzkehen shempa-la gyuk-ti chhimpa bak shok! 
* Run to the sinful butcher and fetch some liver." Of actual 
religious observances in daily life, the principal are the 
purely mechanical acts of turning the hand prayer-mill in 
one hand while one may be talking to a neighbour, and the 
circumambulation of any temple, or chhorten, which one 
may pass, two or three tímes, keeping the right side turned 
towards it in so doing. 

For all. this, religion of a kind has in one sense, a large 
direction in what a man does or plans. A Bhotani has the. 
greatest belief in omens and in demons, Every village has its 
shibdag, or god of the soil, to be constantly propitiated ; every 
house has its Zó-/he, who must not be offended. Ifa man 
has a journey to go, before undertaking it he consults the 
ngag-chhang, or lama skilled in sorcery, as to its success and 
the next lucky day for setting out. The seed is not sown, 
or the crops reaped, without calling in the ugag-chhang to 
coerce the god ofthe soil to be favourable and to disperse 
antagonistic demons, When a person is proceeding on any 
important mission, he carefully observes the emens indicated 
by the birds, trees, people, he may encounter ; and he will even 
frn back if these are plainly to his disadvantage. If milk 
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on the fire boils over and wets the hearth, the 7¢d-/ha will 
be full of wrath unless he be instantly appeased by various 
sacrifices of a trivial character. ` 

Illness, in particular, is always caused by a /s'ez, or devil, 
sometimes by a regular bevy of evil spirits. Book-reading 
by lamas and conjurations of an occult character are, therefore, 
imperative on these occasions. The object is to expel the 
malignant beings. When sickness troubles a house,one may 
generally notice, on the hill-side above it, a number of curious 
tall wands of wood, rigged with cross-pieces and twine of 
different colours, the whole closely resembling the masts 
and rigging of a ship. This is all the more curious because 
neither Tibetans nor Bhotanese can ever have beheld a ship. 
But the tradition amongst them is that the favourite dwelling 
of ademonis of that shape; so, to entice him out of the 
sick man, these toy-masts are ranged attractively outside 
the afflicted domicile. 


FLORA AND FAUNA. . 


Under this head a few notes ought to be appended; 
for the regions under review are rich in both departments. 

The vegetation in the lower valleys and upon the subor- 
dinate hill spurs in the southern districts is particularly varied 
and abundant, From the Indian Ocean flow.in the warm, 
moisture-laden currents which promote the growth of innumer- 
able semi-tropical trees and plants; and the naturalist, in 
the southern parts, would be bewildered by the wealth of 
botanical specimens available. However, this luxuriance 
falls short of that to be met with in the Teesta and Runjeet 
valleys of Sikkim. Probably the prodigality of the flora of 
Sikkim arises from the currents of heavy moisture arriving 
there, without any breák or obstruction in their course, from 
the Day of Bengal, their first deposit occurring on the slopes 
around Darjeeling. On the other hand, the supply which 
reaches Bhotan has had to cross either the Khasia ‘or the 
Garo hills; and their heights have naturally robbed the influx, 
en route, of much of its fertilising virtue. 

A noticeable feature of the flora of Bhotan is the great 
range of its general character and the continuous gradation 
of botanical zones represented. The series passes from 
semi-tropical, or even tropical, vegetation up to the absolutely 
alpine forms, In the southernmost valleys are a chaos of 
heat-loving species—of India-rubbers, screw-fines, Gordomia, 
Stauntonia, Lagerstremia, Terminalia, the mammoth-flowered 
Dillenia, with various kinds of Calamus, and, some way up 
the spurs, the two striking tree-ferns, A/sophila gigantea and A 
spinulosa, At 5,000 feet, semi-tropical trees still abound, while a 
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large variety of Magnolias, Hydrangea, Talauma, Colquhounia, 
put in their appearance; under foot “are primulas, balsams, 
and anemones of every modern colour. But the pride and 
wonder of these forests are "the magnificent parasites and 
creepers. Great tree-trunks are closely packed in climbing 
epiphytes of the densest tissue; while lovely orchids swing 
from aloft, performing feats of calisthenic exercise with every 
conceivable grotesqueness of shape. Amongst the monster 
parasitic climbers may be noticed especially Vaccinina serpens, 
with its. scarlet blossoms, Beaumontia, ascending to the 
giddiest heights, to hang from branch to branch its garlands 
of huge trumpet-like white flowers, and Hodgsonia heteroclita, 
with massive bunches, all yellow and buff. The spruce-firs.and - 
pines have already commenced, and, accompanying the moun- 
tains, succeed in different species according to the altitude. 
A little higher, before you reach 7,000 feet, the rhododendron 
zone starts into life. Here are R. Arboreum, R. Dalhousie, 
R. Falconeri, with most of the fascinating varieties first brought 
by Dr. Hooker from the Himalayas, several kinds having 
their flowers delicately scented. The rhododendrons ascend 
to quite 14,000 feet, a dwarf species (dáli of the Bhotanese) 
occurring even higher. In this connection, it is worth noticing 
that the natives assign the general name of zaka to all white- 
flowered rhododendrons, and style every red-flowered species 
takma, saying that the former are male in gender and that all 
the latter sort are female, though, botanically, of course, this is 
by no means the case. Further north, along the river-beds and 
up the slopes of the great scarp ridges, even at altitudes of 
. 11,000 to 13,000 feet, numerous flowering plants occur, including 
asters, gentians, and aconites, with many species of Tanacetum, 
Ranunculus, Clematis, Corydalis, and Polygonum. ' The 
ravines also aré choked with huge specimens of the silver fir, 
together with an undergrowth of sub-alpine rhododendrons. 
Higher and higher, towards Tibet, on the ascending shelves 
of bare grey mountain, entrenching here and there monster 
saucers, full of deep snow even in mid-summer, we soon cn- . 
counter the whole series of the alpine flora of Asia—Asiragalus, 
Oxytropis, Oxyria and Artemisia, At 15,000 feet have been 
gathered as many as 204 species of plants, 25 of which were 
woody shrubs at least three feet high—a fact affording us some 
notion of how little temperature can stay vegetable growth 
so long as there is shelter and a fair scope for root develop- 
ment, Neither are slender and bright-hued flowers absent, 
for on passes $n North Bhotan of upwards of 13,000 feet occur 
the splendid white poppies of Meconopsis superba, growing on 
stems six feet high; while at 14,500 feet may be seen the large 
sky-blue blossoms of the Meconopsis Wallichi, the orange- 
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coloured Senecio, and the “deep blue stars of Cyananthus.* 
Above 16,000 feet, on such passes as the Monlakhachhung, we 
cannot look for much else than Saussurea, Pedicularis, Sasi- 
fraga, aid that loftiest-found of all, Delphinium glaciale, with, 
of course, the mystic circlets of Arenaria, 
A great deal has been done in recent years to elucidate the 
‘more alpine flora of Bhotan by the despatch of trained native 
collectors on botanical excursions into the interior... In orga- 
nizing this work, Dr. David Prain, of the Seebpore Gardens, has 
shown himself ‘indefatigable; while the decipherment of the 
results of these expeditions has rested almost wholly on him. 
Several new species of Meconopsis, Corydalis, and other charac- 
teristic genera have thus been identified and published by Dr. 
. Prain, Mr, J. S; Gammie also is an authority on the botany 
of this region. ` 
Passing now to the fauna, we have space for little else be- 
yond an enumeration of the chief mammalia, Where the lower 
valleys abut on the Duars terai, there are tobe found at least 
two species of rhinoceros (Sd/ok of the natives) ; and probably 
a third, Rhinoceros laszotzs.- There, also, are to be met troops 
of wild elephants (dangchhen), which ascend the forest-clad 
slopes to a considerable height. Both the tiger (zag) and the 
Indian leopard (zik) occur in the southern districts. Further 
north they are replaced by the fierce, yet less formidable, feline 
species known to the natives as Szkmar, “red leopard," and 
Pungmar, “red shoulders", These forms, which occur up to 
7,500 feet, are really Felis marmorata and Felis mebulosa "of 
naturalists ; the latter, curiously enough, being found in Bhotan 
and also in Sumatra, but in none “of the countries intervening 
between these widely-separated regions. Further north yet, 
other felide supersede the last-named. ‘In Panákha and Kurtó, 
at altitudes of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet, the lovely-coated 
snow-leopard, Felis uncia, is even common, The Ponlob of 
Tongsa and other chieftains have superb cloaks made of selected 
skins of the Sd, as the Bhotani terms it, such indeed as Row- 
land Ward has never been fortunate enough to handle : silky 
white, with jet-black circlets, they form magnificent winter robes 
of office. Felis nigrescens (Hodgson) is the other animal of the 


family, styled by the hillmen /zu£-bar, because of the white 
under-surface of the tail,’ 


The monster wild sheep’ of Tibet—Hodgson’s variety of 
Ovis ammon—is not, it seems, ever caught wandering into 








# Several of the beautiful Meconopsis genus are met within Bhotan, So far the 
followiag species have been discriminated: ZZ. horridula (light purple), M. sinnata 
(mauve), JM. paniculata (yellow), Az. superba (white), M. WallichiZ (pale blue], 
A. pritnulina (purple). 'Ühe new species of this. genus lately described by Dr. 
Piain, AZ. bella, has been as yet found only in the extreme North-West of Sikkim, 
at 12,000 feet altitude ; but it alto probably occurs in Bhotan. ° 
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Bhotan territory; but its lesser cousin, Ovis nahura, occurs in 
large troops in Páru and the north of Thingbu. Two distinct 
species of musk-deer, as well as the goa and two species of 
serow are also common ; but the Himalayan ibex is unknown. 
However, the more distinctive mammals of this region have 
yet to be mentioned. First comes the noble .S/wa stag 
(cervus affinis), still found in the upper valleys of Bhotan, where 
Buddhist tenets prevent all molestation of such animals. Its 
horns reach to 56 inches in length. Next must be noted the 
curious Budorcas taxicolor, well described by the native name 
Tdkyin, signifying “horse-ibex.” It is not at all uncommon 
in the Kuru provinces of East Bhotan. A very peculiar horsey 
beast this is, about eleven hands in height at the shoulder; and 
both males and females carry ox-like horns, those of the male 
being twenty to twenty-four inches in length. Thirdly, we 
would mention a unique quadruped, half cat half bear, living 
wholly in trees, with opossum-like habits. This is Aiurus 
ochraceus, the Wd dongkar, or.“ white-faced fox," of the Bhotani. 
It is a big creature, three-and-a-half feet from nose to tip of tail; 
and the contrast between the general colour, a rusty red, and 
the flat white face imparts to it a bizarre aspect. It spits and 
hisses like a cat, but is wholly vegetarian in its food, Other 
animals frequenting the Bhotan territory deserve more than mere 
enumeration did space permit, especially as several have not yet 
been differentiated from allied species from which they deserve 
to be separated. Otters, in great plenty in the many rivers, 
run to three diverse kinds ; there are also a brock-ferret, styled 
Wok-kar, or “white-throat,” by the natives, and two badgers, 
one called Gyumpa, the other Pakdom, To these might be 
added various spécies of marmot, lagomys, and hare, common 
in the valleys of the North. Curiously enough, the Bhotani 
classes the hare as a kind of donkey, and looks on the use of 
the animal as food with abhorrence. i 
Indeed, in this land, the eating of all wild animals and game, 
whether mammalian or avian,is strongly discouraged on reli- 
gious grounds; and when members of the political mission of 
1864 shot birds as ornithological specimens, some violent 
storms which occurred just after were attributed to the wrath 
of the great goddess Dolma. Thus, it comes to pass, that 
Bhotan remains to this day singularly well-stocked with animals 
as multitudinous as they are multifarious. 7 
GRAHAM SANDBERG, 
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IDEA OF METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


HE fIdea of the Transmigration of the eternal entity 

called the Soul, or “ Wdyy,” or *A'nima," or A'tma, or 

Ruh, into successsive mortal substances, either Human, or 

Animal, or Vegetable, or Mineral, is neither new, nor unnoticed, 

in the history of mankind; nor is it in itself unreasonable. 
I propose to treat it in detail : 


1. EUROPE. 


A. Pythagoras and Empedocles. 
B. Homer. 
C. Plato. 
D. Virgil. 
E. Ovid. 
F. Lucan. 
G. Claudian. 
H. Irish Book of Balimote. 
. A. Pythagoras was born at Samos about 580 B.C., travelled 
in Egypt, and settled at Crotona, in South Italy, about 540, 
B.C., the period of the return of the Hebrews from Babylon. 
. He was the first who adopted the title of philosopher; started 
a school of philosophy and applied the word Kóeuos to the 
Universe, of which he knew so small a portion. Among 
others of the great ideas. to which he gave birth, or perhaps 
only reduced from oral legends to writing, were these: (1) 
that the Soul, 19», was immortal, and it was obvious to the 
senses, that the body was only mortal;(2) that the immortal 
Soul passed from one body at its death into another. The 
idea was called by him Mereuyuxóois (Metempsychosis), or th, 
Transmigration of the Soul from one place of habitation to- 
"another; perhaps the more perfect term would have been 
Merevowudrwots (Metensomatosis), as it was the pady which was 
changed, not the Soul 

There is little doubt that Pythagoras got his idea about 
the soul from Egypt, which he had visited; that he derived 
it from India, is out of all reason; as his idea differs from the 
Indian idea in important particulars, and from the Buddhist 
idea zz toto, while there is a resemblance of his idea to the 
Egyptian idea, both in essentials and in details, 

Empédocles lived at Agrigentum, in Sicily. 460 to 430, D. CA 
He was remarkable in his life as a thinker and propoundér 
of new doctrines at that particular epoch when the mind of 
man, both in the East and in the West, was waking up from 
its torpor, He gave birth to germs of truth, which were deve. 
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loped in succeeding centuries by Plato and Aristotle; and he pro- 
pounded the doctrine of Transmigration of the Soul, possibly 
deriving it from Pythagoras. His end was as mysterious as 
his life, for he disappeared, and it was reported that he had 
leaped into the crater of Mount Etna. Horace writes thus : 


. ** Deus immortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Aetnam 
Insiluit. ?' : 

Heraclitus Ponticus relates that Pythagoras professed to. 
have been once. born as Athalides, the son of Hermes, and 
then to have obtained a boon from his father : 

** Foyra kal reAevrovra. uvýany exe TOY 
avplotvóvrov." 

Consequently he remembered the Trojan War, when, as 
Euphorbus, he was wounded by Menelaus; and, as Pytha- 
goras, he could still recognise the shield which Menelaus 
had hung up in the temple of Apollo at Branchide; and, 
similarly, he remembered his subsequent birth as Hermoti- 
mus, and then as Pyrrhus, 'a fisherman of Delos. Itis note- 
worthy that his was a unique experience in Greek History. 
Horatius Flaccus alludes to this in his Odes, I, xxviii, 9 : 

* habentque 
“Tartara Panthoiden terum Orco 
* Demissum, quamvis clipeo Trojana refixo 
“Tempora testatus nihil ultra 
* Nervos atque cutem morti concesserat atrae ” 


The absence of all recollection of acts done in a former 
state of existence is explained by the Hindu: philosopher by 
the assertion, that at each death the Soul is divested of mind,’ 
understanding, and consciousness, 

Still, some men did recollect their former existences. 

Plato, in the Dialogue of Meno, Vol. I, p. 281, places the 
following words in the mouth of Socrates: 

** Certain wise men and women spoke of a glorious Truth, 
that the Soul of man is immortal, and at one time has an 
end, which is called ‘dying,’ and at another time is born 
again, but is never destroyed. And the moral is, that a man 
ought to live always in perfect holiness. For in the ninth 
year Persephone sends the souls of those from whom she has 
received the penalty of ancient crime, back again into the 
ight of this warld, and these are they who become noble 
<ings, and mighty men, and great in wisdom, and are called 
saintly heroes in after ages. ” , 

“The Soul, then, as being immortal, and having been born 
again many times, and having seen all things that there are, 
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whether in this world or in the world below, has knowledge 
of them all: and it is no wonder that she should be able to 
call to remembrance all that she ever. knew about virtue, and, 
about everything; for as all Nature is akin, and the Soul has 
learned all things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or, as’ 
men say, arning, all out ofa single recollection, if a man be 
strenuous, and does not faint: for ald inguiry aud all learning 
are but recollection (Avdpyyois).” 

If it be true that all knowledge is nothing else than remini- 
scence, it is surely necessary that we must at some time have 
learned what we remember : 

“ör july wdOqors od ANo mv 1] àv&uvqzis tuyydve oda," 

But this is impossible: our Soul existed before it came 
within the human form, Cicero, in his * Tusculan Disputa- 
tions," I, 24, writes, speaking of the Soul: “ Habet primum 
memoriam, et eam infinitam rerum innumerabilium quam 
quidem Plato Recordationem esse vult superioris vitae, ” 

Following the order of Jowett’s Edition of Platos Dialo-. 
gues, I pass on to Vol, I, * Phaedo," p. 443: d 

“ Cebes answered : ‘I agree, Socrates, in the greater par. 
of what you say. Butin what relates to the Soul men are 
apt to be incredulous : they fear that, when she has left the 
body, her place may be nowhere, and that on the, very day of 
death (of the body) she may be destroyed and perish. If she 
could only hold together, and be herself, when she is, released 
from the evils of the body, there would be good reasou to 
hope, Socrates, that what you say is true. But much persua- 
sion and many arguments are required in order to prove that, 
when the man is dead, the Soul still exists, aud has any force 
or intelligence.' i n 

“ Socrates replied : * Whether the Souls of men after death 
are, or are not, in the world below, is a question which md, 
be argued in this way. The ancient doctrine affirms that 
they go hence into the other world, and return hither, and 
are born from the dead. So our Souls must exist in. the other 
world, for, if not, how could they have been born again? But 
as there is no evidence of this, other arguments will have to 
be adduced.’ " 

Socrates then works out a long argument to prove that 
not everything living is born of the dead, and the Soul will 
exist after death as well as before birth: then comes the 
greater question, to decide what becomes of the Soul whick 
leaves the body puze, and the Soul which leaves the body rm 
pure, This brings out the terrible theory of Retribution, and 
at p. 459, Socrates tells us that the souls of men who followed 
after gluttony, and “wantonness, and drunkenness, will pass 
into Asses, and animals of that sort, aud the souls of those 
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who have chosen the portion of injustice and eanan will 
pass into wolves or hawks ; and the souls of those who bave 
ractised the civil and social virtues, which are called Temper- 
ance and Justice, will pass into some gentle social nature 
‘like their own, such as that of bees, wasps, and ants, or even 
back again into the form of man, and just and moderate men 
will spring from them ; and he who is a philosopher or lover 
of learning, and abstains from all fleshly lusts, and refuses to 
give himself up to them, is alone permitted to obtain the 
Divine Nature. 

Socrates opens out, p, 457, another solemn delusion, which 
has preyed on the Human mind for centuries, and still main- 
tains its grasp. 

“The Soul which-has been polluted and is impure at 
the time of her departure, and is the companion and servant 
of the body always, and is fascinated with the desires and 

pleasures of the body .... sucha Soul is held fast by the 
corporeal element, and is depressed and dragged back again 
into the visible world, because she is afraid of the invisible 
world and the world below: prowling about tombs and 
sepulchres, in the neighbourhood of which are seen ghostly 
apparitions of souls, which have not departed pure, but are 
cloyed with sight and therefore visible, and they continue to 
wander, until, through the craving of the corporeal, which 
never leaves them, they are imprisoned finally in another 
body. And they may be supposed to find their prisons in 
the same natures which they had in their former lives." 

Milton, in his '* Comus, " re-echoes this idea (1. 463) : 

“ But when Lust, 
> “ By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and "foul talk, 
* But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
“Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
“The Soul grows clotted by contagion, 
“Tmbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
“The divine property of her first being. 
_ “Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
“ Oft seen in charnel-vaults and sepulchres, 
“ Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave, 
* As loth to leave the body that it loved, 
«And. link’d itself, by carnal sensuality, zd 
“To a degenerate, and degraded state.’ 
^ Plato, in his “ Phaedrus, " returns to the subject (Vol. ii, pp. 

25, 126). T quete Jowett’s “Introduction” page 80, as 
condensing the matter, Socrates is the Vase “The 
Soul is Immortal, for she “is the source of all motion, both 
in herself and others. Her form may be described in a figure 
as a eomposite nature made up of a charioteer and a pair of 
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winged steeds. The steeds of the gods are immortal, but the 
steeds of the Soul are, one mortal, and the other immortal. 
The immortal Soul soars up into the Heavens, but the morta] 
drops her plumes and settles upon the earth.” 

“Ona certain day Zeus goes forth in a winged chariot, and 
an array of gods and demigods, and of human souls, follows 
him ; the mortal steed of the soul sinks down to the earth, Yet, 
if the soul has followed in the train of her god, and once beheld 
truth, she is preserved harmless ; but if she drops her wing and 
falls to the earth, then she takes the form of a man, The soul 
which has seen most of the truth, passes into a-philosopher, or a 
lover; that which has seen truth in a second degree, into a 
king, or warrior, and so on to the ninth degree. In all these 
conditions the lot of him who lives righteously is improved, and 
the lot of him who lives unrighteously deteriorates. At the end 
of every thousand years the soulhasanother choice, and may 
go upwards or downwards, may descend into a beast, or return 
again to the form of man. But the form of man can only be 
acquired at all by those who have once beheld the Truth, fog 
the Soul of man alone apprehends the Universal, and this is the. 
recollection, dvapvyots, of that knowledge, which she obtained 
when in the company of the gods. Ten thousand years 
must elapse before the souls of men in general can regain their 
first lot, and have their wings restored to them. But the soul 
ofa philosopher, or a lover, who has three times in succession 
chosen the better life, may receive wings, and go her way in 
three thousand years." 

In the “Timaeus,” Vol. iii, p: 624, we read: “ The great 
Creator considered, that a perfect world could not exist without 
mortals, Ifthey were created by him, and received life from 
him, they would be on an equality with the gods : the inferior 
gods were therefore ordered to form: animals, and the Creata ^ 
would supply the divine and immortal part. Accordingly, sd 
` were created as numerous as the stars, and each soul had a sta 
but was implanted ina body: they had certain passions, but; 
if they conquered, then they would live righteously ; and, if 
they were conquered by them, unrighteonsly. He who lived 

* well during his appointed time, was to return to his * star, and 
there he would have a suitable existence; butif he failed in 
attaining this, in the second generation he would pass into a 
woman, and, should he not desist from his evil ways, he 
would be changed into some brute beast, who resembled him 
^in his evil ways, and would not cease fgom his lusts an 
transformation until he returned to the form of his first and 
better’ nature.” 

Again, at page 675 we read : “Thus were created women, 
but the 1 race of birds was created out of innocent, light- -minded 
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men, who, although their minds were directed towards Heaven, 
imagined in their simplicity that the clearest demonstration 
of the things above would be obtained by sight : these were 
tranformed ínto birds and grew feathers instead of hair. The 
“reason why quadrupeds. and polypods were created is, that the 
Creator gave the more senseless of them the more support, that 
they might be attracted to the earth. The inhabitants of the 
water were made out of the most entirely ignorant aud sense- 
less beings." This and much more is narrated, and Plato closes 
the Dialogue with the following words : “ These are the laws 
by which animals pass into one another, both now and evet 
changing, as they lose or gain wisdom and folly.” - 

Strabo, Book IV, writes : 

** Ad@dprous Tas vxàs Méyovoi," 

Valerius Maximus, Book V, and Diodorus, Book VI, could 
also be quoted. - 

In the Introduction to the “ History of Religion " (1896), is 
a chapter (xxii) onthe “ Transmigration of Souls,” by Dr. F. 
B. Jevons, of Durham, no mean authority on such subjects, and 
as it has been lately published, it may be presumed, that it is 
an up-to-date view of the subject. The twelve pages of this 
Chapter go over ground, which is not necessarily part of. the 
argument, but a knowledge of which is necessary to arrive at an 
understanding of the germs from which the idea rose. 

I. The general idea of Barbarians was, that after death the 
individual “ Homo” rejoined his “totem,” and assumed the 
shape of the plant or animal which was worshipped as the 
“ totem.” : 

II. As the religious idea of the human race developed, 
more advanced ideas came into existence, one of which was the 
Idea of “retribution in a future state," for acts done during 
Mife. These two ideas in some communities existed side by 
side, notably in Egypt and India. This state of things may 
have lasted for a long period; but the two Ideas acted and react- 
ed on each other, and at last the artificial combination of the 
* Retribution " theory with Totemism produced, in Egypt, a 
real theory of Metempsychosis, but an incomplete one : (1) it 
„was only the wicked who were doomed to Transmigration ; 
(2) the soul of a man migrated into animals, returning finally 
to human form ; (3) there was no escape form this cycle; but, 
when the human form. was again.attained, the soul had another 
trialand anotheg chance of becoming Osiris, which was the 
` Egyptian formula for eternal happiness. 

In India-the process was.different : the idea of Transmigra- 
uon was extended to the virtuous, as well as the wicked, who 
pagsed into animals or men according to their deeds and know- 
ledge. Here is the genuine theory of Metempsychosis, or Trans- 
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migration of Souls ; and man has been introduced into the list 
of metamorphoses All men were -born again: the good had a 
good birth, and the bad a bad one, according to their deeds 
and deserts: there was no escape from this environment, 
whether the soul behaved badly, or well, he had to be reborn. 

Thus far the Brahman : the Buddhist went further ; with him 
there was no god, no immortal soul, and there could be no 
transmigration of soul, but a transmission of Karma, or Charac- 
ter (not soul): the extinction of cravings for delight of the 
body, or Nirvana, was the object of the Buddhist : this will be 
described further on. 

The accomplished authoress of an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, April, 1897, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas," makes 
the following important suggestions : i i 

“At Athens and Delphi the doctriness of Orphism took 
strong hold ; but it was in Lower Italy, owing to the teaching 
of Pythagoras and Empedocles, that they developed most 
completely, and issued in a Totemistic doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. Many a barbarian- believed that, after 
death, he would pass into the shape of the sacred animal which 
had been his token (Totem) in this world. 

. The inscription on one Greek’ vase from Apulia, and on 
golden tablets from Thurii and Peletia in Italy, suggest some- 
thing more: * Thou wilt feel a stream of cold water flowing 
from the mere of Mnemosyne: in front of it stand guards, 
Say : ‘lam the child of Earth, and starry sky: 

“Tis mats ett kal oüpavoU àarepócvros. 

I am of heavenly birth ; I am-parched and faint with- thirst ; 
give -me cool water from the mere of Mnemosyne" and they 
will give thee the divine water to, drink. " 

The doctrine is clear: the initiated Soul may not drink ofa 
the oblivious waters of Lethe: itis reborn by remembering 
again, by virtue of the Divine Lifein him: this is the doctrine 
of Plato's ‘Avéuvyors. Immortality is but the reassertion of the 
Divine Life in man. 

In their groping after the future, men stretched oüt their 
hands into the dark abyss, and, as they advanced in intellect, 
their speculations became more daring. We must speak. and 
write humbly, for in this nineteenth century A,D., we have no 
knowledge, only that Faith, the * evidence of things not seen" 
(Hebrews, xi, 1). The two theories were: z 


(1) The continuance of this life in another World. , 
(2) Retribution, 


In the first theory the future life was very much as the ok 
one : the Chief required his wives, his servants, his jewels, jis. 
armour, and his food; ancient tombs reveal this, In the 
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second theory the future life depended on conduct in the 
present. 
Later ages struck out new ideas: 


(1) Absorption of the Soul, and practical " destruction of 
its individuality. - 

(2) The Transmigration;of the Soul into a new body. 

(3) The wandering of the Soul, free from its corporeal 
covering, in its old earthly environment. 


Let us dispose of the last alternative first: it lies outside the 
limits of an essay on the transmigration of souls from one 
earthly tenement to another, such as was the case of these 
poor souls, as described by "Socrates in the * Phaedo," and 
Milton in the * Comus,” quoted above at p. 95C. 

The following. quotation is from Shakespeare's * Measure for 
Measure,” III, Scene 1: . 

. o. + and the delighted Spirit 

“To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

“ In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

* To be imprison'd in the viewless winds, 

“ And blown with restless violence round about 
“The pendent worlds : it is too horrible ! ” 


In uncultured: tribes the idea was, that the soul would not 
remain quiet unless proper funeral rites were performed to the 
poor body: this is brought out strongly in the Sixth Book of 
Virgils ‘Aeneid,’ 337: the boatman Charon would not ferry 
across the Styx those who had not been properly buried. More- 
over, in some cases the spirit came back and vented its wrath 
upon its nearest relations. This is the real motive of the 
worship of Ancestors in China. : 

- The Greek and Roman Poets, Homer and Virgil, reflecting 
the beliefs of their age, give us a most unphilosophical and 
unsatisfactory substitute for either of the three alternatives, 

The Elysian Fields are certainly a somewhat higher type than 
the sensual Paradise of Mahomet, or the Purgatory of the 
Church of Rome. Some very -bad cases lived in perpetual tor- 
ture, though the story of Tantalus and Sisyphus both seem 
allegories of the result of particular vices; but the position of 
those who were deemed good seems the most unhappy. Dido 
still had her sorrows, from which she sought consolation from 
her dead husband, to whose memory she had been unfaithful. 
Achilles mourned the change from activity to hopeless idleness, 

t he retained memory of the past : 

| ** Quam vellent aether in alto 

Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores ! ” 
. VIRGIL : Aeneid, vi, 436. 
VOL, CVI] E 4 
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** My 84 pot Odvorróv ye mapavda, daidip’ "Odvecsd. 
“ Bovdoluny x’ érápovpos day Ügreviuev GAdw. 
‘OH mâs vexvecor karaduévoww àyáoagew." 
. E . HOMER : Odyssey, xl, 488. 
© Scoff not at death,” he answered, “ noble Chief, 
Rather would I in the Sun’s warmth divine 
Serve a poor churl, who drags his daysin grief, 
Than the whole lordship of the dead were mine," 
WORSLEY'S Translation. 

When such were the conceptions in the time of Homer 
‘with regard to the future condition of the dead—even,those 
who were conventionally deemed “ good,” there could have 
been no contemporary idea of Transmigration of Souls. Cen- 
turies later, when Virgil handled the subject, the idea, as 
described above, had crept in ; the World had advanced, ‘and 
Pythagoras and Plato bad spoken, opening out new vistas of 
thought. z : 

Virgil, in the Sixth Book .of the “ Aeneid," writes 
(1.735) : ; 

** Quin et, supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporeae excedunt pestes : penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Aliae panduntur inanes, 
Suspensae, ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Quisque suos patimur Manes ; exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arva tenemus. 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aethereum sensum, atque, aurai simplicis ignem. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethaeum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno ; 
Scilicet s#zemores supera ut convexa revisant, 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. " 

Anchises showed to Aeneas some of his descendants who, 
having been freed from the stain of former lives, and having 
drunk of the waters of Lethe, were about to assume new forms 
and enter the battle of life again : this calledeforth Aeneas’ saa 
remark : i 

* O pater, anne aliquas ad coelum hinc ire putandum est 
Sublimes animas, iterumque in tarda reverti 


Corpora? Quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido ? " s 
2 * t 
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But Virgil, in the Aeneid, IIT, 20-40, describes the 
transmigration of a comparatively innocent man, Polydorus, 
son of King Priam of Troy, into a tree overhanging his tomb, 
. from the branches of which blood flowed when they were cut 
“with a knife, and the unfortunate soul.thus imprisoned had the 
‘power of recognising those who amputated his limbs, and 
speaking with an intelligible voice : 
. E “ Gemitus lacrimabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures : 
Quid miserum, Aenéa, laceras ? jam parce sepulto ; 
Parce pias scelerare manus, Non me tibi Troja 
Externum tulit : aut cruor hic de stipite manat. 
Heu ! fuge crudeles teiras, fuge littus avarum. 
Nam Polydorus ego : hic confixum ferrea texit. , 
Telorum seges, et jaculis increvit acutis, " 
Ovid, in his “ Metamorphoses,’ about the date of the 
Christian era, naturally touches on this subject : 
“O genus attonitum gelidá formidine mortis ! 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, quid numine vana, timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falsique piacula mundi ? 
Corpora sive rogus flammá, seu tabe vetustas 
Abstulerit, mala posse pati non ulla putetis, 
Morte carent animae : semperque priore relictá - 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque, receptae. 
Ipse ego, nam memini, Trojani tempore belli, 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram, cui pectore quondam 
Sedit in adverso gravis hasta minoris Atridae, 
Cognovi clypeum, laevae gestaminae nostrae, 
Nuper Abanteis templo Junonis in Argis. 
Omnia mutantur : nibil interit. Errat, et illinc 
Huc venit : hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat aritis’ 
Spiritus, éque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo, 
Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 
Nec manet, ut fuerat, riec formas servat easdem, 
Sed lamen ipsa eadem est : animam sic semper eandem 
Esse,” 
f (XY, 153-172.( 
Lucan, in his “Pharsalia,” I, 454, A.D. 60, writes thus with 
rd to the Druids : i 
* Vobis auctoribus unbrae > E 
Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 
e Pallida regna petunt : regit idem spiritus artis 
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Orbe alio : longae, canitis si cognita, vitae | 
Mors media est, Certe populi quos despicit Arctos 
Felices errore suo, quos ille, timorum . 
Maximus, haud urget leti metus, Inde tuendi 4 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animaeque capaces 
Mortis, et ignarum rediturae parcere vitae." 
Julius Caesar, in his “ De Bello Gallico," Book VI, Section 
xiii, writes about the ancient Druids of Britain : $ 

.* [n primis haec volunt persuadere, non znu£erire animas, sed 
ab aliis post mortem transive ad alios : atque hoc maximé ad 
virtutem excitari putant, metu mortis neglecto." 

It is clear that it was impressed on the thoughtful philoso- 
pher, that some explanation must be found of the caprices of 
human fortune, for the holy and good are subjected to un- 
merited suffering, while good gifts are showered upon most 
unworthy recipients. Claudian, A.D. 400, remarked this phe. 
nomenon, and marvelled : ` ^ 

* Saepe mibi dubiam tenuit sententia mentem, 3 en 
Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Rector, et iricerto fluerent mortalia casu ; 
Nam, cum dispositi quaesissem foedera mundi, 
_Praescriptosque maris fines, amnisque meatus, 
Et lucis, noctisque, vices : tunc omnia rebar 
Concilio firmata Dei : 
Sed cum res Hominum tant á caligine volvi, 
Aspiciam, laetosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Religio," à 
And the same uncertainty prevails to the present hour. , 
There is a curious Irish Legend recorded in the  *: 
of Balimote,” 1400 A.D., which certainly reads as if the nox. 
of Transmigration had been held at some previous period : 
** Tuan, son of Cairill, as we are told, 
Was freed from sin by Jesus : 
One hundred years complete he lived, 
He lived in blooming manhood, 


à ** Three hundred years in the shape of a wild ox 
He lived on the open extensive plains : ` 

Two hundred and fifty years he lived 

In the shape of a wild boar. T 

“ Three hundred years he was still in the flesh 
In the shape of an old bird : 

One hundred delightful years he lived 

In the shape of a salmon in the flood. 
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* A fisherman caught him in his net, 
He brought it to the king's palace : 
gi When the bright salmon was there seen, 
L The Queen immediately longed for it. 


“Tt was forthwith dressed for her, 
Which she alone ate entire : 

The beauteous Queen became pregnant, 
The issue of which was Tuan.” 


2. Non- EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
A. Egyp 
B. Nor 5s ‘American Redmen. 
C. The Hebrew. 
D. The Manichean. 
E. The Mahometan, 
F. The Hindu. : 
" G. The Buddhist. 


h A. Egypt. 


Herodotus, B.C. 470: and therefore anterior to Plato, writes 
(II, 123): “The Egyptians were the first to broach the 
opinion, that the soul of man is immortal, and that, when the 
body dies, it enters into the form of the animal, which is born 
at the moment, thence passing from one animal into another, 
until it has circled through the forms of all the creatures which 
tenant the earth, water and air, after which it enters again into 
a human frame and is born anew. The whole period of 
transmigration is three thousand years, There are Greek 
writers, some of an earlier date, some of a later, who have 
‘borrowed this doctrine from the Egyptians, ànd put it forward 

eir own.” 

It is unnecessary to state here any further details with 
regard to the Egyptian idea; it is sufficient to refer to the 
standard authorities on the subject of Egyptian antiquities, 


B. North American Redmen. 


With a view of showing the universality of the idea, I mere- 
ly refer to the “Golden Bough” of Mr. pude 39, 61 ; ii, 97), 
in which mention is made of the idea of souls of dead animals 
occupying trees, and the soul of a man in a turtle. The Red 
Indians believed that the soul animating the body of an infant 
was that of some deceased person, 

m Tylor’s “Primitive Man” we gather that enslaved 
es have been ‘known to commit suicide, in order that they 
:vive in their native land. . 
aborigines of Australia hold white men to be the ghosts 
g own dead, in the simple formula : “ Black fellow tumble 
Gvwu, jump up white fellow." 


e 
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With regard to this last view, it may be well to quote Henry 
Stanley's account of his meeting with four white men who had 
come out from Embomma, on the West Coast of Africa, to, 
welcome him at the close of his journey through the Dark Con- 
tinent: “ The sight of the pale faces of the merchants gave. 
me the slightest suspicion of an involuntary shiver. The pale 
colour, after so long gazing on the rich black, and richer bronze, 
had something of an unaccountable ghastliness, In fact, they 
looked like the ghosts of dead Africans." (Vol. ii, p. 462.) 


C. The Hebrew. 


The idea of the Hebrews on the subject of eschatology was 
exceedingly elemefitary previous to the return from exile, Their 
world was a three-storeyed house : they dwelt on the first floor ; 
above them in the clouds was the second storey, the Heavens, 
to which only two men had ever' reached, Enoch and Elijah ; in 
the ground-storey. was the Sheol, or Hades, in which all dwelt. 
promiscuously, for Samuel, when he was summoned up to the 
first floor, told Saul that on the morrow he would be down. 
with him in Sheol : good and bad, without difference. 

'There is little doubt that some of the Hebrew sects held the 
idea of transmigration of souls. We come across the idea 
. in the Christian Scriptures of a possible existence of a former 
life, We know, that a future state was nota Hebrew dogma 
at the time of our Lord, as the Saddücees openly denied it. 
Now when the Sadducees, tempting the Lord on the subject 
of the Resurrection, asked Him whose wife would the woman 
be of the seven brothers, our Lord rebuked them: * Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures ;" and yet it does not appear an 
unreasonable question from their point of view, and many a 
Christian tombstone records the wish of a bereaved husband, 
possibly a husbaud of two wives, to be united to the lost con 
panions of his life. ~ 

But when the Pharisees, pointing to a man who was Bu... 
blind, asked him: “Master, who did sin, this" man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?" our Lord did not rebuke 
them, nor did He point out that the question was a foolish one, 
as no man could possibly sin before his birth ; but He replied : 
“Neither Zas this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God might be made manifest in him." 

Bishop Lightfoot of Durham notices the speculations of the 
Rabbis on this subject in his Commentary : one was, that sin 
was possible already in the womb, since the enibryo, in its latey 
stages, was possessed of consciousness, is seems hard 
the newborn babe, who, by the theory of Augustine of Hi 
is already saddled with the “ Peccatum originale ” of his req 
ancestor, Adam, 
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It is anyhow clear, that this question on the part of the 
Pharisees implies the idea of metempsychosis, or they would 
never have propounded such a problem, aud our Lord, in His 
wisdom, did not satisfy their curiosity. The question is left 
an open one, 

I am informed by a very competent authority, a medical man 
who lived among the Hebrews for many years in Palestine, that 
the common idea of the modern Hebrew is, that, at the moment 
of a child's birth, an Angel strikes it on the mouth, causing it 
to forget all that it knew in a previous existence, and the dimple 
on the upper lip is the result of the blow. Iadd a quotation 
from Shechter, * Studies in Judaism," 1896, pp. 345—347: 

“These legends with reference to the embryo period' in the 
life of a child are chiefly based on the notion of the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul. . , . . Care is taken to make the child 
forget all it has seen and heard in these upper regions in its 
state of pre-existeuce, Before it enters the world an angel 
strikes it on the upper lip, and all its knowledge and wisdom 
disappear at once. The pit in the upper lip isa result of this 
stroke, which is also the cause why children cry, when they 
are born," ; 

Clearly children do inherit some of the results of the sins of 
their parents in diseased bodies : it may be possible, that they 
inherit the results of their own sins in a. former existence, 
Those eyes which once glanced lustfully, cruelly, or enviously, 
are now closed to the outer world. "This isa mere hypothesis, 
but it is right to consider it. There is nothing inconsistent with, 
or opposed to, revealed religion in the idea; that to an 
individual soul the opportunity should be given of repeated 
incarnations. Gradually, in this way, defects of character of 
individual souls would be subdued, and they would be more 
fit for the Kingdom of Heaven. Had the very root-conception 
bf the matter been wrong, and fundamentally wicked, our Lord 
would have condemned it. Notoriously by Mosaic Law the 
sins of the parents were deemed to be visited on the children; 
one portion of the argument of the Pharisees was sound, though . 
contrary to elementary modern ideas of justice, and condemned 
by Ezekiel (cap. xviii) at the time of the Captivity : if the other 
portion had been wickedly wrong, or ridiculous, our Lord would 
scarcely have failed to condemn it, as He never spared those 
who tempted Him by improper questions. 

If there had not existed among the Hebrews of that time an 
idea of the possibility of a soul returning to a new body after 
an interval of more or less length, how is it that our Lord was 
identified as Elijah, or one of the Prophets, since whose death 
centuries had -passed? and, still more markedly, what could 
have induced Herod to suppose that Jesus was identical with 
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Joho the Baptist, whom he, a short time before, had himself 
beheaded ? 

in truth, Nature exhibits unlimited examples of decay in the 
works of creation, and regeneration : there may be a channel 


. of compensation for unmerited (as far as human eye can see) - 


suffering, and a vengeance taken upon neglected opportunities, 
abused privileges, and intolerable tyranny of lustful power. 

It may be part of the Divine discipline (as it was, that the 
soul of Dives in torments should look across an abyss, and see 
the soul of Lazarus in bliss) to suffer such sinning souls to 
assume in a second birth the very reverse of their previous lot, 
with the possibility of atoning for their gross sins. 

The Apocalyptic writings betray the yearning of the heart of 
man to know something of the future. The Revelation of 
John has not helped us much to pierce the veil: at any rate 
in the nineteenth century after Christ we know with certainty 
as little as was known in the first, but the world has lasted 
long enough to prove, that Paul's anticipations of the early 
coming of Christ were vagtie and unsupported by fact. Millions 


. have passed away to their unknown home ; but the Lord has 


delayed His coming, notwithstanding that wickedness does 
abound. ‘ ; 

I approach with reverent reserve the miracle of our Lord, by 
which an evil spirit passed out of a man, and at its own petition 
entered the bodies of a herd of swine; that is to say, it sub- 
divided itself by the occupation of many bodies of the herd, 
while, although consisting of as many individualities as a Roman 
legion, it had dwelt in one human frame. This is one of the 
difficult portions of the New Testament. It does not necessari- 
ly follow that the population of Gadara were Hebrews: the 
presumption based on geography, and the fact that they kept 
herds of swine, which were unclean to the Hebrew, is, that 
they were'not. In their Pagan minds they had conceived the 
idea that malignant demons could take possession of the 
bodies of living men and impel them to frantic movements. 
At any rate, this story also is based on the existence of an idea 
at that time prevalent in Syria, that souls and spirits could 
migrate from one mortal tenement to another. The very 
notion of such a thing in modern times would be rejected 
without argument: not the. miracle, but the human circum- 
stances, which preceded aud followed the miracle. 

The references in the late work called “Zohur” to the idea 
of Metempsychósis, are collected by Gratz (“ History of the 
Jews,” Vol. iv) We get some clue to the thoughts of the. 
Hebrews.on this subject from the following quotations from 
Josephus, whose date aud meaus of information are so well 
known. ú 
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Ic" TA of the Jews?’ Book XVIII, cap. i, $ 3) 
“ The Pharisees believe that souls have an immortal vigour in 
them, and that under the earth there will be rewards and 
punishments, according as they have lived virtuously or vicious- 
-ly in this life; and the latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison, but that the former shall have power to revive 
and live again: on account of which doctrines they are able 
greatly to persuade the body of the people.” 

It. (* Wars of the Jews," Book II, cap. viii, § 14.) “ The 
Pharisees say that all souls are incorruptible, but that the 
souls of good men only ave removed into other bodies, but that 
the Souls of bad men are subject to eternal punishment. The 
Sadducees take away the belief of the immortal duration of 
the Soul, and the punishments and rewards in Hades." 

I. (“Wars of the Jews," Book III, cap, viii, 8 5.) ‘Do 
not you know, that those who depart out of this life according 
to the law of nature, and pay that debt which was received 
from God, when He that lent it is pleased to require it back 
again, enjoy eternal fame : that their homes and their posterity 
are sure, that their souls are pure and obedient, and obtain a 
most holy place in Heaven, whence, in the revolution of ages, 
they are again sent into pure bodies ; while the souls of those 
who have acted madly against themselves, are received by the 
darkest place in Hades." 

In an article by Dr. UE) in Smith's * Dictionary of 
Christian Biography,” Vol. I, p. 361, word " Kabbalah,” we 
read as follows: 

“It is an absolute condition of the soul to return to the 
Infinite Source from which it emanated, after developiug, on 
earth, the perfections the germs whereof are implanted in it. 
[f the soul, after assuming a human body, and its frst sojourn 
` ı earth, fails fo acquire that experience for which it descends 

nom Heaven, and becomes contaminated by sin, it susi re- 
inhabit a body again aud again, until it is ‘able to ascend in a 
purified state. This transmigration, however, is restricted to 
three times. If two souls on their residence in human bodies 
are still too weak to acquire the necessary experience, they are 
united and sezz into one body, in order that, by their combined 
efforts, they may be able to learn that which they were too 
feeble to effect separately.” 

Paul in Romans, ix, 11, writes: * For the children deing 
not yet born, neither having done any good or evil,’ to justify 
the doctrine of Election. 


D, The Manichean. 


The Manicheans held the doctrine in various forms, as 
detailed in * Acta Martyrum, " 1748 A.D. (Syriac and Latin) : 


te 
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it is stated at page 203, that they supposed that the souls of 
men entered ants. Neander, in his Church History, II, 218, 
alluded to it. 

E. The Mahometan. . $ 


We should scarcely have expected to find traces of the. 
idea in a religion so modern, so universal, and so free from the 
old-world ideas, as the Mahometan; yet they are found. 
Arabian writers allude to three forms of transmigration. The 
shifting of souls into green birds was recognized (Baidawi, 
Commentary on “ Sára,” III, 165) as coming near to this idea, 

A scholarly friend has helped me to the following quatrain 
from Omar Khaiyyam: ~ 


eld ent Lage uU aS solr ul 
ols AE, dyno qe 25 
exe ao f ense as est "uU 
wlio eme) VS] uiaiia Spey 

“That essence, which is inherently fit for form, ; / 

** Sometimes is an animal, and sometimes a plant: 

“Think not that form becomes non-existent ; 

“ It is known as existing, although there may not be any 

. shape.’ : i 

I am indebted to my friend, Professor Edward G. Browne, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, so well known for his 
Mahometan studies, for the following important communica- 
tion : : 

* The question as to the prevalence of the doctrine of Trans- 
migration of Souls in Mahometan countries is a difficult, but 
very interesting one, Although the belief appears to be held, 
and to have been held, by many: sects in Islám, especially, 
the ultra-Shi'ite sects of Persia, it is a fact that they most] ~ 
repudiate it formally, ¿. &, they will not admit that they hd", 
the Zanásubh-i-aradh ( eV, es ), which is the technical term 


in Arabic for this doctrine. But they believe in what they call 
the * Ri a? ( e) or ‘ Return,’ which is to us almost undis, 


tinguishable. The Babi, for instance, speak of the, return in 
this ‘ Manifestation, or dispensation, of the saints and sinners 
of former dispensations. I saw at Kirmán, in Persia, a Bábí 
woman, who believed herself to be a ‘return’ of Kurratu’l- 
* Ayn, the martyr-poetess. And I have cited in my Transla- 
tion of the Vew History of the Bab (Cambridge, 1893, pp. 
334-338 and 357) instances of this belief, especially one (p. 
338) where a dog is declared by a Babi saint to be the ‘re- 
turn’ of a certain unbeliever. These heterodox sects gene- 
rally fight shy of admitting that they hold the doctrine of 
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Metempsychósis under its ordinary name, tandsukh, but, under 
the name of zz/'at, hold a doctrine, which it seems impossible 
to distinguish therefrom. In the next number of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society I hope that a paper will appear, 
which. I bave written on a little-known sect called the 
Huráfi, which flourished in the fifteenth ‘and sixteenth 
centuries of our era in Persia and Turkey, in which paper I 


discuss this matter more or less. In Mahometan philosophi- - 


cal works, even modern ones, such as the Asrér-¢-Hikam of 
Háji Mullá Hádi of Sabzawár, a chapter is generally conse- 
crated to the formal refutation of the doctrine, which. is there- 
fore recognized as existing in Mahometan countries. ' 

* My impression is, that nearly all the extreme Sh? ite sects, 
which" had their origin in Persia, really hold the doctrine. 
There are some well-known lines in the MMasnavi, which look 
like an enunciation of the doctrine, though orthodox Maho- 
metans try to explain them away. They run : 

“I died from the Mineral, and became a Plant : I died 
from the Plant, and reappeared as an Animal." 

“I died from the animal state, and became a man: why, 
then, should I fear? when did I ever grow less by dying?” 

“Next time I shall die from humanity, that I may clothe 
myself in wings with the Angels,” 

“ Beyond the Angels, too, must I rise: all things shall perish 
save Hts Face!” 

* This is the general sense of the lines, and thereis a very 
similar passage in Ibn Yamfn. Ihave discussed the way, in 
which they interpret the doctrine in my * Year amongst the 
Persians.’ ” 


F. Hindu. 


The Hindu Sages, with their speculative Genius, wili find 
ya cause for everything, or at least invent one. How came the 
necessity of transmigration into existénce? They had the 
undoubted fact that men did die, and the strong conviction 


that the Soul did not die. I quote the following from the. 


Satapatha-Bráhmana: 


“ The gods live constantly in fear of Death, 

* The mighty Ender, so with tedious rites 

* They worshipped, and repeated Sacrifice, 

* Till they became Immortal. Then the Ender 

* Said to the gods: * As ye have made yourselves 

“ Imperishable, so will men endeavour 

** To"free themselves from me: what portion, then, 
: “Shall I possess in man?" The gods replied : 

** Henceforth no being shall become Immortal 

* In his own body : this his mortal frame 
s 4 ` 


* 
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“Shalt thou still seize: this shall remain thine own,. 
“This shall become perpetually thy food ; 
* And even if he, through religious acts, 
. " Henceforth attains to Immortality, 
* Shall first present his body, Death, to thee.’ 
( * Indian Wisdom, " p. i 

Transmigration became the terrible nightmare of Indian 
metapysicians : all their efforts were directed to getting rid 
of this oppressive scare, As the embodied soul, says the 
Bhágavad Gita, moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth, 
and age, so will it pass through other forms hereafter. The 
one engrossing problem is: How isa man to break this iron 
chaia of repeated éxistences? how is he to shake off all 
personality? how is he to return to complete absorption 
(sayujga) into pure unconscious Spirit? or, failing this, is he 
to work his way through successive births to any of the 
three inferior conditions of bliss ? 

(1) Le in the same sphere with the personal God 
: (Salokya). 

- (2) Close proximity to that God (Samípya). 

(3) Assimilation to the likeness of that God (Sarupya). 

Professor Rhys Davids, in his ‘ Hibbert Lectures,” p. 80, 
expresses -his opinion that the Arians, when they entered 
India from the North-West, did not bring the idea of Metem- 
psychosis with them. Itis not mentioned in the Veda. In 
one of the earlier Upanishads, 600, B. C., we read: “ Those, 
whose conduct has been good, will quickly attain some good 
birth, birth as a Bráhmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya.” 

“In the Kaushítaki Biáhmana Upanishad we read: ‘AI 
who depart from this world, go to the Moon: in the dark fort- 
night the Moon sends them forth into new births: they are 
born either asa worm, or a. grasshopper, or a fish, or a bird, 
or a lion, or a boar, or a serpent, or a tiger, or a mau, or some 
animal, according to their deeds and their knowledge,” 

It is possible that the Aryan immigrants, long after their 
*entry into India, derived the idea from the Non-Aryan occu- 
pants of the Gangetic Valley whom they found in possession 
on their arrival. 

The Hindu, being essentially of a more dreamy tempera- 
ment, gives evidence of this idea of the soul having recollec- 
tion of something that has happened in a previous state of 
existence, That a man ishould, in his new birth, recollect 
the circumstances of his previous incarnation, is a common 
feature in legends; but Martin (IV, 148) specially. notices 
thís capacity as the reward of à self-denying and pious life, 
I quote a poetical translation from a passage in the Vishnu 
Purana, which I made at Banda, in North India, as far back 
as 1853: 
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THE HINDU NOTION OF A FUTURE STATE. 
[From the Sanskrit] 
MAITREYA (the Pupil). 


'* Parásura, you've told me 
* All that I wished to hear, 
“ How out of chaos sprang this 
* God-made hemisphere. 


* How zone on zone, and sphere on sphere, 
“ [n ever-varying forms, 

* The wondrous egg of Brahma 
* With living creatures swarms. 


* All- great and small, all small and great, 
* On their own acts depend : 

“ All their terrestrial vanities 
* In punishment must end. 


‘Released from Váma, they are born 
' As men, as beasts, again ; 

* And thus in countless circles still 
** Revolving still remain. 


“ Tell me, oh! tell me what I ask, 
* What you alone can tell : 
. * By what acts only mortal men 
* Can free themselves from Hell ?” 


PARASURA (the Teacher). 


“ Listen, Maitréya, best of men ; 
“The question you have brought 
* Was once by royal Nákula 
* Of aged Bhisma sought. 


“ And thus the hoary sage replied : 
** Listen, my Prince, this'tale 

* A Brahman guest once told me 
* From far Kalinga's vale. 


* He from an ancient Muni too 
“ The wondrous secret gained, 

* In whose clear mind of former births 
“ The memory remained, 

* Never before had human ear 
** 'The tale mysterious heard : 

* Such as it was I tell it you, 

`t * Repeating word for word. 

* As from the coil of mortal birth 
* Released the Muni lay, 

* He heard the awful King of Death 
“ Thus to his menials say : 
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t Touch not, T charge thee, anyone; 
** Whom Vishná has led loose: 

* On Madhu-südan's followers 
* Cast not the fatal noose, 


* Brahma appointed me to rule 
í Poor erring mortals’ fate, 

“ Of evil and uncertain good 
* The balance regulate. 


* But he who chooses Vishnü 
s As spiritual guide, 

“ Slave of a mightier lord than me, 
* Can spurn me in my pride. 


* As gold is of one substance still, 
* Assume what form it can, 

* So Vishnu is the selfsame power 
* As beast, as God, or Man, 


“ Andas the drops of watery spray, 
“ Raised by the wind on high, 

* Sinks slowly down again to earth 
* When calm pervades the sky, 


* So particles of source divine 
“Oreated forms contain: 

“ When that disturbance is composed, 
“ They reunite again. 


** But tell us, Master, they replied, 
“ How shall thy slaves descry 
“Those who with heart and soul upon 
“The mighty Lord rely ? 


.“ Oh ! they are those, who truly love 
“ Their neighbours, them you'll know, 
* Who never from their duty swerve, 
“And would not hurt their foe 


“ Whose hearts are undefiled 
* By soil of Kali's age, 

" Wholet not others! hoarded wealth 
* Their-envious thoughts: engage. 


“ No more can Vishnu there abide, 

* Where evil passions sway, . 
* Than glowing heat of fire reside 

* In the moon's cooling ray. 

* But those who covet others’ wealth, 
- “Whose hearts are hard in sin, 
. And those whose low degraded souls 
* Pride rampant reigns within. 
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P “ Whoever with the wicked sit, 
* And daily frauds prepare, 
* Who duties to their friends forget ; 
“Vishnu has nothing there. 


“ Such were the orders that the King 
* Of Hell his servant gave: 

* For Vishnu his true followers 
* From death itself can save.” 


I now quote from the well-known play of * Sakuntala,” by 
Kalidása, I give the English translation, and then the original: 
* When a being, in other respects happy, becomes conscious of 
“an ardent longlng on seeing charming objects and hearing 
“sweet sounds, then inall probability, without being aware of it, 
*he remembers in his mind the friendships of former births 
“ firmly rooted in his heart. 


vwrf Tee aytig fue wea 
gigia wefedtsta sq: 
adaa acfa quet 
mafau sanater 


Even in Manu's time it was an accepted dogma, that the souls 
of men, popularly regarded as emanations from the Deity, 
might descend into the bodies of animals and trees, or rise to 
those of higher beings. It was therefore an easy expansion of 
such a doctrine to imagine the “ Divine Soul” itself as passing 
through various stages of incarnation for the delivery of the 
“orld from the effect of evil and sin, and for the maintenance 
vf order in the whole eyele of Creation. (“ Indian Wisdom,” p. 
336.) : 

Thus began the great series of the ten Avatára, orthe Deity 
born as an animal, or a man, for the benefit of mankind : 

Three times as animals, 

Once as half man and half animal. 

Five times as man. 

Once still to come, when' the world has become wholly 
depraved, seated on a white horse in the skies, with 
a drawn sword in his hand. 

Manu, the great codifier of existing oral Law, occupying c 
"position analogotis to Confucius, Zoroaster, and Moses, Wirte: 
(XII, iii. 40, 54, 55) : 

“ An act, either mental, verbal, or corporeal (thoughts, Word 
* or deeds), bears good or evil fruit. The various transmigra 
* tiens of men through the highest, middle, and lowest stages 
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“are produced by acts.” This triple order implies the -passage 
of the soul through (1) Deities, (2) men, (3) animals, or (4) 
plants, according to the dominance of one or other of the three 
Guna: (1) Goodness, (2) Passion, (3) Darkness: and each of 
these three degrees has three sub-degrees. Those who have” 
committed great crimes, pass through terrible hells for a long 
series of years, and then pass through various bodies. A 
Brahman-killer's soul enters the body ofa boar, oran ass: the 
violator of the bed of a guru migrates a hundred times into 
the form of grasses, shrubs, plants, etc. ` 

It is clear from this that, as im all religious conceptions, 
the purest and most modern, the priesthood had their own way, 
and maintained their authority of terrorism of the most de- 
based kind over an abject and ignorant community. The hell- 
fire sermon is nota new, ora local, invention. 


G. The Buddhist. 


I quote the words of Gilbert's “ Mikado :” .* Buddhism 
“makes the punishment or reward fit the crime or merit. A’ 
“niggard is reborn either in a state of suffering, or, if into 
* mankind again, into a state of abject poverty. A liberai 
“man is reborn rich, A man who takes away life, is reborn 
* with a short span of life. One who abstains from taking life, 
is reborn with a long span,” 

Thus the Soul has to bear the consequences of its own acts 
only. It is tossed hither and thither at the mercy of a force sot 
in motion by itself alone, but which can never be guarded against, 
because its operation depends on past actions wholly beyond con- 
troland even unremembered. Evengreat genius, and congenital 
excellence, are not natural gifts, Të éwpe Ocov, but the result of 
habits formed, and powers developed, through a succession of, 
previous existences. So, again, sufferings of all kind, aa, 
moral depravity, are simply the consequence of acts done by 
each soul of its own free will in former bodies; which acts 
exert upon that soul an irresistible power, called very signi- 
ficantly Adrista, because felt and not seen. ("Indian Wis- 
dom," pp. 68, 69.) 

When the chief Lama of Tibet dies, it is presumed that his 
soul has passed into some body, and that body must be looked 
for, and placed on the throne of the deceased A search is 
made for à body with certain marks, which are presumed to 
indicate the presence ofthe late Lama, and, when found, he 
is hailed as successor, The same thing happened when thé 
sacred bull died in Egypt: the Priests had to look out for 
another bull, with marks indicating its fitness. The mode of 
election of the Pope ofthe Romish Church is something iri the 
same way, but meaner motives there exercise their inflwence. 
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[n the *Cariya Pitaka " of the Pali Sacred Books the principle 
s laid down, that the qualifications necessary for making a 
3uddha cannot be acquired during, and do not depend on the 
iction of, one life only, but are the last result of many deeds 
berformed through a long series of consecutive lives, 

Although the idea that every man had passed through many 
existences before bis birth on earth, and will pass through many 
more after his death, was distinctly borrowed from Hindu writers, 
vet the honour of fitst and solely employing the stories of 
orevious births for educational purposes, and to inculcate 
zreat lessons of morality, must be attributed to Buddha and 
his followers, This fact was always known to the limited 
sircle of those who cared for this branch of science; but in 
t895 the first volume of a work was published by the Cam- 
ridge University Press which introduces the subject to the 
general public. The volume is entitled “The ]Játaka, or 
Stories of the Buddha's Former Births," translated from the 
Páli by various hands, under the Edito np of Professor E. B. 
Cowell, of Cambridge. 

Now unquestionably the date of these Stories can be car- 
ried back to the date of the Council of Vesáli, 380 B,C.: this 
is important, as it places them anterior to, and independent of, 
any Christian influence. The art of alphabetic writing no 
Aoubt existed in Indta at that period, as testified by the Rock 
Inscriptions of Asóka ; so that date, if arrived at on literary 
grounds, can be ‘accepted on palaeographic grounds ; but a 
material corroboration has also been supplied by the sculptures 
on the carvings of the railing of the shrines of Sanchi, Ainara 
vati, and Bharhut, where the titles of the Jataka are clearly 
inscribed on some of the carvings, and the date of the etec- 
tion of these shrines has been arrived at on independent 
grounds. Anda remarkable confirmation is found in the Tra- 
vels of Fah Hian, who, when he visited Ceylon, 400 A.D., saw 
representations of the 500 bodily forms assumed by buddha 
in his successive births, and these legends were habitually made 
use of to illustrate the teaching of Buddhist doctrine. 

It is quite uncertain when they were collected intoa systema- 
tic volume like the present Játaka: no doubtthey were first 
orally delivered from time to time ; then. gradually they weré 
copied into one volume. Probably ‘the Christian New Testa- 
ment came together in the same manner. They are allin the 
Pali Language. The first volume of the Edition contains rgo 
Birth Stories, partly prose, and partly verse ; and each consists 
af (1) a Preface, which is the story of the Present, detailing how 
it happened that Buddha was led to tell the story ; (2) thé story 
of the birth ; (3) a short Summary, i in which Buddha identifies 
the actions, for to Buddha is attributed the power claimed by 
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Pythagoras of remembering on a gigantic scale all the transac- 
tions of his previous existence. Every story is illustrated by 
one or more poetic couplets or Gatha, uttered by Buddha, to 
point the moral of the tale. The language of the Gatha is 
much more archaic than that of the story, and some might think- 
"that they were thekernel of the story; however, in the opi- 
nion of others the Language of the Stories may indeed be later, 
but they are merely the reduction into writing of materials hand- 
ed down orally.from the earliest period : the Stories were 
necessarily anterior to the Gatha, though not necessarily in the 
same words. i l 7 

Professor Fausbóll, of Copenhagen, is the sole Editor of the 
Pali Text, five volumes of which hav» appeared. The transla- 
‘tion is conducted by a.band of friends, who employ a uniformi- 
ty of technical terms and transliteration, and certain common 
principles of translation. 

But it is not the first attempt ; for the first volume is dedicas, 
ted by the author to Professor Rhys Davids, his friend and 
preceptor, and in the Preface we learn that in 1880 the Profes 
sor published one volume containing the * Nidhána-Katha," or 
complete History of Buddha, both before and during his last birth, 
and 40 stories; his work ceased there, and it has been since 
taken up by his friends and pupils. The 40 stories of the ear- 
lier volume appear retranslated in the late? work as the first 40 
of the 150, which it contains. : 

But the Introduction to Professor Rhys David’s work above 
alluded to, entitled “ Buddhist Birth Stories,” in Trübner's 
Series, is well worth noticing : it occupies pp. i-Ixxxvii of the 
volume. : 

He calls attention to the fact that the fairy-tales, parables, 
fables, riddles, and comic and moral stories, of the Buddhist 
Collection bear a striking resemblance to similar ones currént 
in West Asia, or Europe. Now,in many instances, this resem- 
blance is due to the fact that they were borrowed from the 
Buddhist ones. A second fact is that these stories contain the 
oldest, most complete, and most important, collection of folic- 
lore extant. I merely mention these facts’; but they have no 
relation to the subject-matter of this. essay, which is confined 
tothe consideration of the great problem of the Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, and the power to recollect the events of previous 
lives, indicating a continuity of thought from one life to an- 
other, The chief Collections of Stories of this kind, which grew . 
out of this fundamental source, are : 

Jataka-mala (in Sanskrit), 
Pancha-Tantra, alias Hitopadesha (in Sanskrit), 
Kalilag and Damanag (in Syriac), H 
Kalilut and Damanat (in Arabic), . o> 
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“ Arabian Nights " (in Arabic), 
Aesop's Fables (in Greek), 
b Phaedrus (in Latin), 
pand the great crop of modern European folklore, and beasts 
tories, 

Professor Rhys Davids gives us, in his Preface, the accepted 
theory as to the mode in’which the Páli Játaka Books came 
into existence. Their origin is due to “ the Religious Faith of 
the Early Indian Buddhists, who not only repeated a number 
of fables, parables, and stories, ascribed to the Buddha, but 
gave them a peculiar sacredness and special religious significa- 
tion by identifying the best character in each with the Buddha 
himself in some previous birth.” The parables and fables, for 
they were no more, became their Játaka, a word, invented to 
distinguish the stories thus sanctified. We find the word in the 
inscription of the Buddhist tope at Bharhut, and it clearly 
must have been a long recognized term to be thus honoured. 
Ky came the time for collecting the scattered Játaka 

to a volume, and this probably took place before the Council 
of Vesáli, 380 B.C. A tradition as to the time and occasion at 
or on which they were uttered, may have given rise to the ear- 
liest Introductory Story. They were written in the Pali lan- 
guage, carried to Ceylon about 200 B.C., and, with the excep- 
tion of the verses at the close of each, ‘translated into Sinhalése. 
About the fifth century A.D. an unknown Author retranslated - 
them into Pali, and compiled the volume now translated into 
English, 

It is a remarkable and incontestabie fact, that Buddha taught 
by Parables; but no Miracles are imputed to him. 

Professor Rhys Davids, at page lxxv of his Preface and in 
‘his Hibbert Lectures,” pp. 88-109, lays stress on the real 
meaning of Transmigration to the Buddhist. It is not the 
passage of a soul from one body to another, for the Buddhists 
do not admit of the existence of a soul, or of a God, The 
doctrine is somewhat intricate, and is fully explained in the 
** Manual of Buddhism " by the same author, pp. 99-106 ; and, 
perhaps, what doestake place, may better be described as 
“Transmigration of Character,” for it is entirely independent of 
the idea of the existence within each body of a distinct soul, 
ghost, or spirit. The Bodhisat is not supposed to have a soul 
which, on the death of one body, is transferred to another, but 

us inheritor of the Karma, or-Chavacter, acquired by 
Bodhisats. « 
sight and goodness, the moral and intellectual perfec- 
‘h constitute Buddhahood, could not, according to the 
theory, be acquired in one lifetime, "They were the 
-.ted result of the continued effort of many generations 
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of successive Bodhisats. The only thing which continues tc 
exist when a man dies, is his Karma, the result of his words 
thoughts and deeds, literally his “ doings ; " and the curious 
idea, that the result is concentrated in some new individual, is 
due to the older idea of Soul. 

Professor Rhys Davids, at p. 114 of his * Hibbert Lectures," 
1881, sums up the Philosophy of the idea as follows : 

* Predestination is the logical expression, from the Monothe- 
istic point of view, of the weight of the Universe arrayed against 
the individual. Pre-existence, orthat part of the Transmigra- 
tion of Karma, which is insisted upon in the early Buddhism, is 
an ethical meeting of the same difficulty, 

** The fact, underlying all these theories, is acknowledged to 
be a very real one : the history of an individual does not begin 
with his birth. He has been. endless generations in making, 
and he caünot sever himself from, his 3 surroundings, 


yi N great American writer says, that it was a poetic attempt 
to lift this mountain of Fate, when the Hindu said : ‘ Fate id 
nothing but the deeds committed in a previous existence’ 
Schelling writes : * There is in every man a certain feeling, that 
he has been what he is from all eternity? We may puta 
newer and deeper meaning into the words of the poet ; 

“í Our deeds follow us from afar, 

- And what wé have been makes us what we are.’ " 


3. THE MODERN ASPECT. 


Tti is no longer a question of Religious Dogma, or Philosophy, 
but a mere sentimental, or intellectual, mystery ; yet somehow 
or other it exists, and there is more in it than appears at first 
sight. The Poets. throw around it a halo of unreality. I have 
gathered the following thoughts either in print or conversation : 

* The Soul sojourning inthe earthly body has been likened 
to a current of air drafted through an Aeolian harp, and passing 
on again into the great air of Heaven, but for ever resounding 
an individual chord. So some portion ofthe Eternal Soul ol 
the Universe,: dwelling for a while in an earthly body, takes 
identity, and, passing onward, joins once more the Universal 
Soul, but is not absorbed into it, so as to lose absolutely its 
own identity." 

Let me quote Wordsworth's celebrated Ode on the ** Intima- 
tions of Immortality from ‘Recollections of Early childhood.) 

-The idea of Metempsychédsis underlies the whole Poem; ` ~ 
" “ The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
** But yet I know, where'er I go, 


“ That there hath passed away a glory from the Earth. 
# * * # m e 


` 
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* But there's a tree, of many, one, 
* A single Field, which f have looked upon, 
. ' Both of them speak of something that is gone + 
** The Pansy at my feet 
“ Doth-the same tale repeat: ` 
“t Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
sı Whereis it now, the glory and the dream ? 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
*t The Soul, that rises with us, our Life's Star, 
* Hath had elsewhere. its setting, 
** And-cometh from afar : 
« Not in entire forgetfulness, 
* And not in utter nakedness, 
“u But trailing clouds of ‘Glory do we come 
* From God, who is our Home: 
* Heaven lies aboutus in ótr infancy ! 
** Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
* Upon the growing Boy, : 
* But He beholds the Light, and whence it flows, 
* He sees it in his joy. 
* Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own, 
* * * 5 * 


“And no unworthy aim, 
* The homely Nurse doth all she can 

“ To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
“ Forget the Glories he hath known, 


“And that Impetial Palace whence he came, 
Ej * 9 e . L3 


“ But for those first affections, 
* Those shadowy recollections, 
* Which, be they what they may, 
* Are yet the fountain-light of all our day . . . a 
ES E * *. * 


“ Our Souls have sight of that Immortal Sea, 
“Which brought us hither, — — 
* Can in a moment travel. thither." 
follow with a question from Tennyson's * Two Voices :^ 
~ « It may be that no life is found, 
* Which only to one engine bound | i 
* Falls off, but cycles always round, 
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* As old mythologies relate, 
* Some draught of Lethe might await 
“ The slipping through from state to state. 


* As here we find in trances mon 
* Forget the dream, that happens then, - 
'* Until they fall in trance again, 


* So might we, if our state were such, 
& As one before, remember much, 
* For those two likes might meet and touch. 


* But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 
“ Some legend of a. fallen race 
_ * Alone might hint of my disgrace ; 


* Some vague emotion of delight 

* In gazing up an Alpine height, 

* Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 
“ Or, if through lower lives I came, 

* Tho’ all experience past became 

* Consolidate in mind and frame, 


* I might forget my weaker lot, 

** For is not our first year forgot ? 
* The haunts of memory echo not, 
* Much more, if first I floated free, 
* As naked essence, must I be 
“Incompetent of memory: __ 


- * For memory dealing but with time, 
* And he with matter, could she climb 
“ Beyond her own-material prime ; 
* Moreover, something is or seems, 
‘That touches me with mystic gleams 
* Like glimpses of forgotten dreams : 
“ Of something felt like something here, 
* Of something done, I know not where, 
* Such as no-language may declare." $3 
*. 


` This will find an echo in the Souls ofmany. Do we 


seem, in our musing hours, to have heard s 


omething long’ 


fore, to have thought some thought, to have uttered some wẹ 
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to have seen some landscape, in a previous existence, or under 
different circumstances? “This happens to fresh young minds 
oftener than to the jaded intellects of those in middle life or: 
old age. Have we not sometimes felt that we have fallen 
_from a higher intellectual and spiritual age somewhere, that we 
understood things better once which seem now a puzzle? Of 
course, dreams “develop these feelings, especially day-dreams, 
where the direction of the thoughts is guided by the will,. 
which is not in the torpor of sleep; and sweet music helps it. 

In Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” p. 210 of the origi- 
nal Edition, we come unexpectedly on the following words: 
* An undeveloped recollection of a previous state of 
existence.” 

There is a ring of pathos in the lines by that charming writer 
George Eliot. 

** Oh may I join the choir invisible 
“ Of those immortal dead, who live again 
b, “ In minds made better by their presence : live 
N “ [n pulses stirred to generosity, | 
'* [n deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
* For miserable aims that end in self, 
“Tn thoughts sublime that pierce the night-like stars, 
© And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
** To vaster issues $ . . . 
“ This is life to come,” - 

Professor Rhys Davids admits that there is some analogy- 
between this beautiful sentiment of the modern Positivist and 
the Buddhist doctrine of Karma; but the modern poet is 
thinking of the future, the ancient prophet dwells on the 
-past. 

“In Archbishop Trench’s t Day of Death ” occur the following 
lines : 


_“ Or the Soul long strives in vain l 
“ To escape with toil and pain, 
“ From its half-divided chain: ” 
which I, fifty-five years ago, at Naples, rendered into monkish 
Latin : js 
l * An se demum cura plena 
“ Expedibit multé poená 
* Semirupta Mens catená ? ” . 
We recollect the Emperor Hadrian’s address to his Soul : 
BE “ Animula vagula blandula, 
` * Hospes comesque corporis, 
* Quos nunc abibis in locos ? 
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“ Pallidula rigida nudula, 
* Nec, ut ante, dabis jocos :” _ 
rendered so nobly by the Poet Pope : 
“ Poor little pretty fluttering thing, 2 
“ Must we no longer live together ? f Pac 
“ And dost thou prune thy timid wing i 
“ And take thy flight, thou knowest ok whither 2" 
I finally quote one living Poet, Mr. Lecky : 
. * So in our dreams some glimpse appears, 
“ Though soon it fades again, 
“ How other lands, or times, or. spheres, 
* Might make us other men. 
* Now half our being lies in trance, 
** Nor joy, nor sorrow, brings, 
* Unless the hand of circumstance 
* Can touch the latent strings. 
* We know not fully what we are, 
“© Still less what we nWght be, 
But hear fant voices from the far, 
“ Dim lands beyond the sea P 
Some ‘thoughts rise in my mind, Can it be, that sucha 
divine creation as a Soul can be used only for one brief life, 
perhaps a very brief one indéed of a few summers, perhaps the 
tenantof a human form unworthy of it, owing’ to want of 
culture, ot absence of virtue ? 
* Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
“ Some Soul once pregnant with celestial fire : 
“ Hands that the rod of Empire might have swayed, 
* Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” gc 
GRaY's Elegy. ' 
Would not a soul be strengthened for the daily combat of 
life by undergoing different conditions of its poor mortal place 
of temporary habitation, different environments of the mortal 
coil, different aded “of human. vicissitudes ? On the 
other hand, would “not a.soul,. having left a pure and holy 
tenement, be defiled and degraded by contact with some base 
buman embódiment of carnality; vice, and degradation, which 


the Holy Spirit which ideigns. to dwell with ‘man, has aban- 
doned in despair and anger ? 

What becomes of the accumiilated milli iong- of souls, if, aftea 
the accomplishment “of one brief term of service, "they are 
never employed again ? Do they fadé like the leaves of the 
forest in Autumn, having done what they were created to do? 
What is the meaning of absórption into the Divine Essenee, or, 
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as the Christian Minister fondly puts it, ^ being with Christ ? ” 
The whole subject is a mystery. f 

Whatis the Soul ( ¥úxn, Psyché)? Can it die ? Some say 
that it can, and quote the New Testament: “ Fear Him 
who is able to destroy bóth Soul (Yóyy) and Body (Sepa) in 
Gehenna.:’ 

It is vain to argue on such a subject : the intellect i is finite, 
and the subject of this question is infinite. 

But there isa third indwelling part of the “ Homo.” which 
appears before us : the Spirit (Ivedua), This comes of God, and 
is God, and can certainly never die, and can certainly leave the 
body ; but this lies outside the subject of this Essay, which is 
restricted to the opinions formed by men at. different periods, 
and in different countries, and degrees of culture, as to the 
transmigration of the Soul (Vóyy) from one body (Zópa) to 
another, 

Sometimes we.come into contact with a young creature 
whose soul seems fresh from leaven and fit for Heaven. 
Having been blessed with the tenement of a docile body, the two 
entities, soul and body, -move in unison: they ripen fast, and 
are soon removed. Sometimes we meet,or hear of, persons 
who seem devoid of soul altogether. Again, we come upon 
persons who seem to have inherited an evil'soul: some are 
fierce and bitter in temperament,. who, if they have not 
inherited these characteristics, are. qualifying, at the next birth, 
to entér a tiger : some are gross and carnal, who are qualifying 
to pass into swine at the next opportunity. 

Again, there are instances of mysterious attraction betwixt 
soul and soul (I do not allude to the attraction of carnal 
earthly love): there exists sometimes a wonderful feeling. that 
creates a link between two souls, though they occupied their 
brief earthly span two or three centuries apart; yet there seems 
to bea mysterious union, the “ ¿dem sentire de rebus Humants et 
Divinis" Has not some one unexpectedly come upon passages 
in. some book which existed before his birth, but of which he 
never heard till lately, which reveal to. -him „bis own hidden 
thoughts, passing under review the mysterious problem of Self, 
the World, and God; suggesting solutions, long before revealed. 
to him in his musings by- day, or his waking hours by night ? 
Still more wonderful is the solution of hard problems, which he 
has striven for in vain, sought for froin his: contemporaries 
without success, but are revealed to: his astonished eyes in a 
book of the last,century, There must surely be some affinity of 
«that portion of us which is Divine, with that which existed, or 
‘exists in others. I do not ask. for sensational common- -form 
expressions of the ignorant. formularist, whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, Mahometan, or Christian, who has not even thought 
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out the problem, but the reverential humble expressions of 
thought of one, who 
* extra 
* Processit longà flammantia moenia mundi, 
* Atque omme immensum peragravit mente animoque." 
: LUCRETIUS. 
Then, clearly there are sins peculiar to the body, in which the 
enlightened Soul can take no pleasure, carnal appetites, low and 
evil desires, envy, hatred, and malice. A man’s “ better self” 
loathes such things, but hasto endure them in an ill-assorted 
union, The great soul will not condescend to profit by the 
loss of his neighbour, will not sell its purity for gold, will not 
utter a lie even for its own advantage, is ready ‘to sacrifice 
itself for the benefit of others, looks on the world around with 
a pitying eye, but is willing to continue in its mortal tenement, 
ifit can benefit the poor and suffering. ““ Altruism,” not 
* Egoism, " is the Law of its Nature, following the example of 
Gautama Buddha, who was the first to propound the noble idea 
" of loving others better thau one's self," and the precepts 
given five centuries later by One Greater - than the Buddha. 
On the other hand, in a comparatively innocuous, quiescent, 
body, there are grievous sins of the soul, of which the body has 
no cognizance, such as denial of the Lord who bought us, 
worldliness, lust-for power, such as Satan offered to the Lord 
at the Temptation, lust for wealth, such as that of the rich 
man in the Parable, whose soul in the midst of his enjoyments 
that very night was required, 
It is necessary to.draw one line absolutely : a soul is a soul, 
a body is a body ; the soul is an eternal entity, the body is a 
perishable atom : and in that last particular all creatures having 
life are on the same level. When the breath of life departs, the 
poor clay-tenement returns to dust. “But the: incidence of 
death?was not written for the soul. Now we know, asa posi- 
tive fact, that there is an ineffaceable division between the 
“genus Homo,’ and the rest of the animal-creation. The 
"Sacred Books of every religion may not affirm it, but it is a 
fact, which is written in clear letters in the history of the 
world, that the intelligence of animals, ‚such as the elephant, 
the horse, the dog, and the cat, though most worthy of note, 
„is limited, and no degree of culture would carry it beyond 
certain limited boundaries, or prolong it from generation to 
generation ; while the intelligence of the “ genus - Homo” is 
unlimited : even now it is only in the course oé development. 
Things are known to us at the close of the nineteenth century 
which were absolutely unknown, and undreamed of, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, To the “ genus Homo” alone 


* 
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have been conceded the two great congenital gifts of (1) Arti- 
culate Speech, (2) a Religious Instinct. Therefore transmigta- 
tion of asoul into the body of au animal not calculated to be 
the tenement of a soul, is a thing impossible. 

The gist of the matter is, that, in all speculations of men of 
the nineteenth century, and in all reverential communings with 
the soul as to its future destiny after its parting from the mortal 
tenement in which it is now included, there are but two 
alternatives: ' 

A. “To be with Christ," in a mysterious, indefinable, state 
~ of existence, and yet non-existence ; this is the fond 
vision of holy men. The reply to the inquirer is an 
illustration of '* Obscurum per obscurius" 
No one ever came back, and revealed the mystery be- 
€ yond the tomb. The Old and New Testaments are 
silent. The sad lines of the late Poet Laureate 
come back to us : 
* When Lazarus left his charnel cave, 
* And home to Mary's house return’d, 
“ Was this demanded, if he yearn'd 
“To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


** Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? ” 
“ There lives no record of reply, 
* Which, telling what it is to die, 

“ Had surely added praise to praise. 


“ Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
“ The rest remaineth unreveal'd < 
“ He told it not ; or something seal'd 
'* The lips of that Evangelist.” i 
TENNYSON : J Memoriam, xxxi. 
B. To transmigrate into another individual body of the 
* genus Homo,” - 

The theory of Purgatory is not only unscriptural, but a mere 
intellectual delusion, If sins are to be purged after death, it ` 
seems more reasonable that they should be purged under the | 
same conditions as those in which they were committed in this 
mortal life : in practice it appears to-be only a machinery for 
bringing money to the Priesthood. ` d 
- My thoughts pass from the dying ejaculations of the great 
Roman Emperor, quoted above, who was denied the opportuni- 
ty of knowing Christ, to the soul of the young man of our own 
time who had been chosen from his boyhood, had been con- 
secrated in the bloom of his youth, to the service of his Master ; 
to whom the gift had been conceded of an ingenuous counte- 
nance, on which the word Ayr», not “Epes, was written ; from 
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whose lips flowed words that burn, the reflection of thought 
that breathed ; whose life vepresduteg the simplicity, the holi. 
ness, the self-sacrifice, 'the high desire, the very Christ, whom he 
preached ; whose Soul, having found a mortal tenement worthy 
of the habitation of its Divine Essence, rejoiced in the dis: 
charge of holy duties, the daily something accomplished, some- 
thing done. Many the poor sinning brother and sister whe 
were by him brought to Christ on the dying bed in the hos- 
pital; the happy soul of the teacher lending itself in deep 
sympathy, and püre aim, to the poor distracted, trembling. 
hopeless, soul of the unhappy sinner. No pride there ; but foi 
God's Grace the soul of the saved one would have been in the 
same plight as the soul of the all butlost one; for with God 
there is no mpoowroAnye, and the poor human race are all on the 
same level, the certainty of condemnation but for the Saviour, 
Him, the tenement of such a soul, a fever, acquired in his 
holy visiting of the sick, laid low, and the term of his days was 
accomplished ; there was no murmur on his part. He had done 
what he could, and filled up the little space for [which he was 
ordained to glorify God ; the ministration of his Master only 
lasted three years; was not that sufficient for him also ? The 
example of his death is even more precious than his life : he has 
his reward.. Better to die thus. 


** dy 6 dos dide? Ovijoker véos." 


But for the poor Soul, for it there i is no -death.: of it may be 
S 
a : It hoped that with the brave and strong 
“ Its destined course might lie, 
* To toil amidst the busy throng, 
“ With pHrpose pure and high.” 
. ANN BRONTE. 
* Flet mihi! quid feci ? unde lapsus sum P" 


It does not die like the poor clay-tenement ; it is still for ever 
, with the Lord : in its deep humility it pleads nothing in its own 
favour, for it had only done its duty and is content. But still it 
pants for new opportunities to save souls; it pines for re- 
embodiment in another weak vessel: it thinks of the hospital, 
fever-struck patient, with no fellow-Christian near to whisper 
words of repentance, pardon, and peace: itis ready: can we 
believe, that Aeons of unemployed happiness will satisfy the 
inexhaustible desire of the Wyn and IIveiya to do their Master's 
work. Can idleness be bliss toa soul which during its short 
period of embodiment was in ceaseless holy activity, doing the 
Lord’s work among his fellow-creatures ? 

Another point of view is the comforting one, that, being 
allowed to tread the Earth again, a great unrepenting sinner 
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has a chance of escaping the awful penalties, whatever 
may be the correct rendering of the word aiówwv, “, for a 
season, as in Philemon, 15, or “everlasting, " “ age-lasting, " 
as in Matthew, xviii, 8. The idea that a life of a few 
summers, or of a few days, decides the fate of a poor soul for 
eternity, is too awful to be entertained. To what an extent the 
preponderant weight of a mere dogma of aman in the Middle 
Ages can influence good holy weak men, is evidenced by the two 
following stanzas in the '* Day of Doom,” by Michael Wiggles- 
worth, which is still read in Christian New England. “ Re- 
probate” (in the technical sense) Infants are, in his poem, sum- 
moned to judgment; 
“ Then to the Bar they all drew near 
* Who died in infancy, 
* And never had, or good or bad, 
“ Effected personally.” 


The little children cry out, pleading their innocence, but are 
rebuked as sinners ; every sin is a crime, 
“ A crime it is ; therefore in bliss, 
** You may not hope to dwell ; 
* But unto you I shall allow 
“ The easiest room in Hell,” 


Cases are frequent of men repenting in middle life, or in ad- 
vanced years, and passing from death unto life, because the 
chance was given them, There is no limit to the mercies of 
God; but justice must be combined with love. In India, 
fifty years ago, two very young officers were driving home 
from the regimental mess in a state of intoxication ; they had 
not counted twenty summers, and were still in the blind folly 
of youth, and had commenced a life of profligacy. Their 
vehicle was upset, and one was cast out dead ; the other was 
taken to the hospital with a compound fracture of both legs : 
there he lingered under the blessed influences of a Sister of 
the Hospital, an angel in the form of a woman, and eventually 
came out a changed man, lived a long life of holy benevolence, ` 
and then entered into his rest. Let us think of the poor lad 
the- thread of whose life was snapped iu the midst of his sins. 
“Nobody ever spoke to .me,"a poor dying lad once said to a 
kindly visitor in India, who came to soothe his last repentant 
hours. He had had previously no chance given him, no oppor- 
tunity of recovering his self-control. Setting aside as im- 
possible the idea of everlasting torture in such, or in any, 
case, perhaps in a new environment a better life might be 
spent: and the soul of the poor lad whose body: petished 
while still in his teens, might have been blessed in a new 
inearnation with a fresh Revelation of Christ, and, if needs be, 
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suffer, but be patient and strong, and try to atone for past 
errors. : 

As long as the heart beats with Human affections, as long 
as the Soul gives birth to Divine aspirations, this wondrous 
speculation will be entertained. 

“3s yevóunv ; *róÜev cipi; tivos xápw HABov ; àmeAOctv : 
** TIos Osvaguat rt palety éxworápevos ; 
“ Obb£v doy yevdunye maw eocopat, Qs wd pos Tja, 
** Obér, koi pdtv, rav p.epómav Tò yévos." 
] Anthologia Palatina, viii, 118. 

The poor vile body is indeed mortal; but the Soul is im- 
mortal. Shall we not say with Walter Pater (“ Plato and 
Platonism,” p. 64): “The teaching of Pythagoras, like all the 
“ graver utterances of primitive Greek Philosophy, £s an instinct 
“of the human mind itself, and therefore a constant tradition 
“in human history, which will ever recur, fortifying this or 
“that soul, here or there, ina part at least of that old sanguine 
“assurance about itself?” 

To many, much that has been written in this my last Chapter 
may appear as a dream, andit may please those who are 
narrow-minded and incapable of reflection on the history of 
the past, and unsusceptible of reverential thought as to- the 

` future, to describe Chapters I and II as “the teaching of 
Satan," which is the general description in certain religious 
and missionary circles of the religious convictions of the elder 
world. Beitso! " Sursum corda.” 


November, 1897. ; 
ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, LL. D. 


. ART. IV.—THE PORTUGUESE EAST INDIANS OF 
` MALABAR. 


N the East Indians of Malabar Portugal has left behind her 
a most interesting and fairly well-preserved relic of her once 
powerful connexion with the Orient, These people are to be 
met with almost exclusively in Malabar, Cochin and Travan- 
core, They are a distinct class from the Goanese Christians, 
or the East Indians of Bombay, or even the occupants of the 
kintals of Calcutta and the vile parcherris of Madras. To 
outsiders they are more vulgarly known as “ Coasters "—a title 
that is intended to be opprobrious. This apart, the fitness of 
the term * East Indian " will be acknowledged when we re- 
member the circumstances under which the valiant- hero of 
the Luszadas found his way to the land of the Malavares. 
History tells us that the early Portuguese settlers began 
Christianising the natives of the West Coast as far back as the 
sfourteenth century. Francis Xavier was the first great Apostle 
who sowed the seeds of proselytisation. Itis to be presumed 
that the Lusitanian colonists married into the neoteric Chris- 
tian community and thus created the distinct race we are now 
treating of. To-day, however, the commonly-used term 
* Portuguese East Indians " is a misnomer, for there are very 
few families who can honestly claim that their earliest 
ancestors—paternal at least—were pure Europeans, It was 
only to be expected that, as the hold of Portugal on Malabar 
slackened, the new community would come to be more and 
more swayed by purely native influences, and that the.links 
that bound them to a mother-country which they bad never 
een would, one by one, be snapped away. For all this, it is 
Besand extraordinarily true, that one of the national endow- 
ments of Portugal is that she should leave almost ineffaceable 
traces behind her in distant lands which she had colonised, and 
from which stress of circumstances later on forced her to with- 
draw. In Malabar, we find, the remaining links which now 
bind the East Indians to Portugal are their religion, their 
language and their names. You will find the most aristocratic 
patronymics of Portugal borne byswarthy cobblers and chicken- 
breasted tailors, who speak a 22/ezs which is a quaint mixture 
of Portuguese and certain Dravidian languages. True, they 
call it Portuguese ; butit is as little like that noble language as 
‘the French of the Slave Creoles is like the tongue of Hugo or 
Beranger, or the Italian that Dante heard at the mouth of 
Hell is like * the. Roman tongue" in a Tuscan mouth. 
There is neither proper construction, nor inflection, nor the 
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least attempt at grammatical precision in this bastard language. 
Tt is àn unwritten language, and can be described only as the 
natural result of the efforts-of an ignorant community to leave 
their own legitimate vehicle of expression in the background 
and take up'the strange language of a foreign and refined. 
civilisation, Nevertheless, this Indo-Portuguese’ jargon ` serves 
the purpose of those who-use it almost as perfectly as Konkani 
does that of the Christian inhabitants of Canara, or their 
curious Hindustani dialect that of the Brinjari gypsies. Possess- 
ing no dictionary or vocabulary to guide them, wanting in 
regularly-constituted educational institutions for the teaching 
of the language, the East Indians still contrive to keep their 
patois alive, and, from generation tó generation, the spoken 
language is passed on, with its quaint idioms, with its pretty 
lyrics and its fairly comprehensive unwritten vocabulary, A 
fair proportion of the words are the same as.are used in true 
- Portuguese ; but in a great many cases the pronunciation, 
etc, have undergone such a change that the Europeau Por- 
tuguese scholar would find it difficult to understand exactly 
what is meant. The word for “bird” in true Portuguese is 
passaro ; it has been tranformed by the East Indian into pastri ; 
and while acontécen or „suceden would be the correct word for 
“happen,” in Malabar, they use only the quaint substitute fica. 
In true Portuguese one would say O'gui acontecen P meaning, 
* What has happened?” The Indo-Portuguese rendering is—, 
Qui ja fica? Elle vem (he is coming) and ele ja esta (he has 
come) degenerate miserably indeed into eXe ta vi and elle ja vi. 
Here, we find a striking difference between the true language 
and its illegitimate offspring. Tense in the latter is indicated 
not in an inflectional manner, but by the more laborious and 
primitive employment of an auxiliary. As we know, this is 
foreign to the advanced European system of language, Ta, ^ 
and ¢o in Indo-Portuguese represent the present, past af 
future tenses, and the disregard of verb-endings has necessitated 
the use of ez to representthe first personal pronoun. Take 
the construction of this one Portuguese sentence by way of 
illustration :—“ Vou à casa de meu irmaó" The Malabar- 
Portuguese renders this !—“ Minha zrmabs casa eu ta vai" 
that is “my father's house (to) Iam going." It will be ob- 
served that, as in Tamil or Malayalam, the verb comes at the 
end of the sentence. This is certainly not the European order 
of construction, -Take another simple sentence. “He is at 
dinner,” would, in true Portuguese, be “eXe esta jantando,” 
whereas, in the mongrel tongue, they say,“ elle ta janta” 
Indeed,, in idiom, in construction, and from a generally mor- 
phological point of view, the influence of the Dravidian system 
is plainly discernible. There is also the notewortby fact that 
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the true Portuguese possessive which is'formed with de, is 
discarded in favour of the English possessive. What is, how- 
ever, most interesting to the philologist is the manner in which 
the East Indian forms his plurals, We know that plurals dur- 
ing the period of the babyhood of language, were formed on the 
"agglutinative principle, whereby the singular word was doubled 
to signify the plural, It is remarkable, as a striking indication 
ofthe decadence into which Malabar-Portuguese has fallen, 
that it recognises only the agglutinative form of plural. Thus 
the East Indians say, rapa-rapaz not rapazes (boys), mulher- 
mulher not mulheres (women), homme-homs, not hommes (men). 
Another illustration yet of the inferiority of this hybrid tongue 
is in respect of the use of the honorific plural (a thing it may be 
noted ez parenthesis which wehaven’tin English). In true Portu- 
guese it is O'SenAor. . In Indo-Portuguese it is Vossa. All 
these glaring incongruities apart, the fact still remains that the 
Malabar-Portuguese dialect has quite a large enough stock. of 
words for all practical purposes, and the people who use it 
pever seem at a loss to express themselves freely, fluently and 
Eotelligently. 
. Not the least interesting part of thís hybrid language con- 
sists in its melodious songs. At festive entertainments, the 
men and women range themselves in two rows and sing for 
hours together songs the verses of which are often improvised, 
and sometimes very cleverly, for the occasion. There are typi- 
PAM odien though, which are an indispensable feature of every 
— jptainment, For instance, every gathering breaks up with 

“yathetic strains of the “A Deos, A Deos, meu coragao." 
lt 45 a pretty little serenade, addressed by a parting lover to 
his mistress, But the spirit of the ballad has been lost sight 
of by the minstrels of to-day, and only the chorus of the ori- 

jal melody remains. As for the rest the East Indian improvi- 

tore puts on whatever verses he thinks suited to the occasion, 
For instance one popular verse runs something like this, 
Quando menina fermoso to do masevs care 
Quando pera malmaduro tem hum gosto para roubar. 

It is plain that the language of the above is very corrupt. 

The meaning of the couplet may be rendered thus :— 
When a maiden is pretty, all young men covet her ; 
When a pear is ripe, there isa pleasure in stealing it. 

What if the primary object of these simple, uncultured 
musicians is to rival one another in the vigour and the volume 
of the noise that each one produces; what if the vilest arrack 
Bors duty for the, choice vintages of Portugal, still, there is 
something captivating in listening to these sounds of revelry. 
The mind wanders back irresistibly over the dead and gone 
centuries, to the far off times when the daring countrymen of 
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Camoens held high revel amidst these very scenes, '* beneath 
the mangoes where the parroquets chattered and the pigeons 
cooed,” ‘and when the greatness of the Portuguese Kingdom | 
stood almost unrivalled in Europe. It has been remarked of 
the lyric products of other hybrid races that they voice not the 
myriad charms of Nature. They deal only with the inner emó-7 
tions and passions of humanity. The influence of external 
nature does not act upon the soul of the lyrist. This is as true 
of the Malabar-Portuguese as of the Creoles of Cuba or Louisi- 
ana. All their songs have an absolutely personal interest, 
Love, of course, is the prevailing theme, but it is human love 
alone, and its objects are human. The rare beauty of nature 
around lias not caught the inner eye of the bard. He has 
drawn his inspirations from within, not from without. Of 
course, it is needless to point out tbat these Indo-Portuguese 
lyrics are the compositions of bards who, born and bred in 
Malabar, had but the haziest idea of the literature of Portugal 
as represented in the works of Diniz, Giraldes, Camoens, Lobo 
and the rest. The Portuguese translated their language, thein 
religion, and many of their racial characteristics into Malabar, 
But their culture and their literature never took root there. It 
did to a great extent in Goa, the Lzshoa of the East, but the 
reasons for this do not concern us at present ; so we tnake no 
reference to them. In nothing so much as their religion have 
these Malabar-Portuguese people clung fo the example and the 
teachings of their early forbears. They are still loyal to the 
backbone’ to their faith. The drunken tailor.who never finds 
time to perform his simplest religious duties cannot tear himself 
away from the Christmas midnight Mass, or from the solemn 
and lengthy services of the Passion Week. His priest is stilla 
divinity in his eyes, and no one must dare to dispute the infal- 
libility of his religion,’ Simple indeed is his faith; let us n 
.blame him too much if that faith is scarcely associated wf., 
good works. s 
There are other features also in the character of the Malabar 
Portuguese that closely resemble those of his European original. 
For example, none are so thriftless as he. He rears his chil. 
dren in the midst of squalor and misery, and he ignores the 
necessity of making provision for. the proverbial rainy day, 
When the bread-winner falls ill, or dies, starvation at home i: 
the inevitable result. The widow and bairns must live as long 
as they can, as well as they can, on the bitter bread of charity 
You should see a Malabar-Portuguese wedding celebration 
The bride and bridegroom. verily walk in silk attire, and thei 
guests emulate their example. Where do you think thed 
costly garments came from? Alas! they were mostly pur 
‘chased. with money wrung from the alms-giving public. Tha 
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does not in the least degree ruffle the equanimity of: the 
wearers. Why, there have been again and again instances in 
which young men of this community have carefully hoarded 
up a few rupees, solely with the intention of having a grand 
wedding. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. That 
is their motto. On the morrow after the wedding it might 
threaten to be a case of starvation, but such a trifle should not 
be allowed to mar the mirth of the celebration. Weddings 
don’t come every day, so let the motto be—eat, drink, and be 
merry, and let to-morrow take care of itself. 

As a rule, the dwellings of these people are poor and situated 
amidst insanitary surroundings. Paddy in the “ ould coun- 
thry " has a weakness for bringing up his pig in the parlour, 
and the Indo-Portuguese housewife does not scruplé to rear 
her poultry in her bedroom or. kitchen, in the midst of her 
own children, There is little furniture in many of these squalid 
homes. Old dust-covered pictures of the Virgin and Child, 
of St. Sebastian, or any of the other saints that are espe- 


kially reverenced by the Roman Catholic races of Southern 


Zurope, look down on you from walls covered with spiders’ 
webs and lamp-soot. In one corner of the principal room 
you notice an apology in wood for.an altar, within which 
are stowed away many statuettes and images of great anti- 
quity, tempting you to believe that they might have been 
brought over by some pious sailors who manned the vessels of 
Da Gama and Albuquerque. At sunset, mother and children 
gather before this altar and piously recite the Rosary in 
mongrel Portuguese. Itis a great relief—this holy and pic- 
turesque spectacle—from the rest of the grimy conditions of 
Indo-Portuguese home life. Perhaps, the father of the family 


_is lying drunk in some low tavern, or the sons who have out- 


wn their mother’s control, are spending their evening ‘in 
profligacy. There are some at least who remember the 
hallowed hour of sunset and sanctify it by their simple orisons. 
It is well that there exists at least this trifling amount of reli- 
gion, for the -moral atmosphere of Malabar-Portuguese 
society is none too pure. Not only are the people generally 
ignorant, but they mingle intimately with the lower classes of 
the pure natives whose standard of morality cannot correctly: 
be described as very lofty. There are very few of this commu- 
nity who possess any substance. For all that, their conceit is 
remarkable. It is quite on a level with that of the European 

paniard or Portuguese. Should any one of them, by adven- 
ae circumstances, rise to the eminence of a mercantile 
clerkship or a petty Government post, he makes it his-study 
to look down with lofty scorn on the rest of his tribe. His 
old companions of the. slums and the taverns are no longer 
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fit to associate with him. Even his relatives who are strug- 
gling with poverty and filth must be put away from his sight, 
They are all low castes (casto basco). He cannot be expected 
to pollute himself by contact with them, Because of this piti- 
‘able conceit, the community has never risen to anything 
worth talking of, for, of communities, and races, as of indivi- 
duals, it is only too true that humiliation ever follows the proud, 
Let us turn to^pleasanter aspects of Malabar-Portuguese life 
‘and customs, Their marriage ceremonies are quaint as well 
as lengthy. The father of a marriageable youth selects a bride 
for him, His parents visit those of the girl to “clear the 
doubt ^ (zirar duvida). A formal application is then sent, after 
which follows the betrothal. "Thereafter, the girl cannot go 
into society without obtaining the previous sanction of her 
fiancé. The wedding is a big thing. The union in Church 
over, the cortége proceed to the bridal house and drink the 
health of the new-married couple. The chief feature of the 
wedding breakfast, at which only the relatives are present, i: 
the large number of toasts (Saudes) proposed by the elders a 
drunk amidst loud acclamations, Among the well-to-do East 
Indians of old, there used to be as many as twenty-five oi 
thirty of these Saudes. After breakfast, all rise and sing the 
Laudate, At night a grand dance comes off, the bridal couple 
being ceremoniously conducted to their chamber on the stroke 
of midnight. The day after the wedding, there is another 
breakfast for a select number of relatives, and the occasion 
is taken advantage of to preach a homily. to the young 
people on ‘the sanctity and duties of the married state. 
After the breakfast, the bridegroom is directed to go in 
person and inform all friends and relatives that the Passover— 
: Passamente—will take place in the evening. This function con: 
sists in the bride being taken in procession to her new hd: _ 
On the following morning, her dowry is sent. As materii22. 
approaches, the young bride returns to her mother's house, anu 
long before the child is born, its sponsors are selected from 
among the relatives of the parents. On the sixth day of 
the child's birth, at about 8 P. M., card playing is started in the 
house and kept up until morning. Bengal gram is boiled in 
large. quantities and eaten by the wakeful guests. Several old 
: ladies keep a strict watch over the baby, for there is. a. very 
real belief that on this particular night, the ghost of an old 
woman (Mäi velko) will come tostealthe child. The young 
-mother returns to her husband's home after the fortieth day, gà 
- churching ceremony, is over. 5 d 
There circles round the closing scenes of the life of an Eam 
- Indian a halo of quaint pathos and solemnity which is striking- 
«Jy characteristic of a community descended from such a 
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regions bigoted Roman Catholic race as the Portuguese," As 

soos, as death appears to be approaching, relatives and intimate 
» Aids are hastily summoned, and a messenger speeds to fetch a 
Le The sick chamber soon presents a scene of confusion, 
what with the crowd huddled together round the dying person, 
what with the women and children lamenting loudly and re- 
lieving themselves of their grief by recounting episodes of the 
dear one’s career. Then the minister of God enters, with the 
sexton bearing a tin box, containing the Holy Chrism, and, 
perhaps, the Viaticum, The room is cleared ‘for a while, 
and the last rites: of his Church are administered to the patient. 
As soon as the priest's back is turned, there is another rush 
into the chamber. When the pulse of life begins to wane 
swiftly and the end appears to be close at hand, one of the 


elders present stoops over the dying person and calls aloud in: 


his ears, “ Jesus,” thrice. And then all watch anxiously till 
the last breath has been drawn. Thereafter, the women are 
left to mourn, while the men set.about arranging for the 
funeral. 

A written notice has to be sent to all friends and relatives, 

inouncing the sad event and the hour and place of the funeral. 
"1ne East Indians are such wonderful sticklers for certain 
outward forms and customs that, should someone, even by 
accident, fail to receive the notice, he would deem himself 
seriously insulted and the omission would be treated as a suffi- 
cient warrant for the termination of friendly relations between 
his family and that of the deceased. Family feuds, originating 
from such a trivial cause as this, have been known to exist. for 


years and years together. Should circumstances require the: 


remains of the dead to be kept over night, there is a regular 
wake. Cigars, liquor and coffee are served, and men and women 
atc h by turns beside the dead. "The body ` is dressed up in 

" dding garments (if the deceased had been married) and laid 
vut in state. The hands are clasped and a small crucifix is 
inserted between them. At the-head of the sleeper is placed a 
large crucifix between lighted. candles. As a rule, all profane 
pictures and ornaments are removed out of sight, and the wall 
behind the head of the corpse is draped in black. After the 
interment the funeral party return in a body to the house of 
mourning to condole with the bereaved family. Each member 


of the, party, according to age and propinquity of relationship, 


approaches a member of the family: and embracing him 
(or her), falls upon the right shoulder and then on the left, 
Saying at the same time “senti muito” (very sorry). This 

iturally, if the fathering is a large one, takes much time; 
‘put it is always most solemnly and exhaustively gone through. 
Afterwards, cigars and coffee are served to the guests.” No 
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cooking is done in the mourning house on the day of the 
funeral, and the meals for the inmates are all sent in by near 
relatives, On the seventh day. after the death, after the. 
Requiem service in the Church, to which all those who 
attended the funeral are invited, the party again go to the house 
of woe, where the quaint form of condolence already described 
is repeated, and coffee and cigars are served. It may here be 
remarked that cigars were not used by these East Indians until 
recently, their smoke having been the canoodh, prepared out of 
strong tobacco cut up in pieces and rolled in a strip of dry 
plantain leaf. Several} poor Malabar-Portuguese families used: 
to make a living exclusively by manufacturing and selling 
these smokes. 

Tailoring, carpentry, and shoe-making are the principal 
industries by which the poorer East Indians maintain them- 
selves. For the first-named kind of work, they appear to have 
a special taste; but unfortunately the artisan can hardly ever 
tear himself away from the toddy pot, and the result often is 
that his patron’s valuable cloth is pawned in a tavern. In the, 
olden days, the art of tailoring was systematically and ela 
borately taught by old ladies. The apprentice first studie. 
how to move his arm up and down asa tailor ought to do 
while in the act of stitching.. The necessary proficiency used 
to be attained by the pupil taking up a little piece of stick 
with his right hand from his left, with that peculiar sweep 
of the arm which we notice among the knights of the goose 
and scissors. This lesson duly acquired, the pupil would 
learn to practise various kinds of stitches on little pieces of 
cloth. A tailor, shoemaker or carpenter who applied himself 
steadily to his profession could easily make from eight to 
twelve annas a day even, in these days of keen competition. 
But the spirit of application is very rare among these peor 
and a couple of days’ steady work is invariably followed. 
a couple of days’ indolence, or a long spree; and, as a resu?” 
the bulk of the community lead a hand-to-mouth existence, 

The Malabar-Portuguese East Indians cannot at the present 
day be distinguished from other Eurasians by reason of any 
peculiarity of costume,.as was the case until a few years 
ago. The men used to wear on ordinary occasions a short 
jecket, generally made of white cotton, and coloured trousers 
baggy as far as the knee and taken in at the ankle. The 
dress of the women consisted of a jacket, very tight at tlie 
waist, and a plain skirt, with a large shawl thrown over the 
shoulder and pinned on from the front. Qn grand pecasiong 
the men appeared in full dress, with beaver hats, Hats wer 
very rarely worn by the.ladies. It is doubtful whether the 
change of costume has been for the better from the esthetic 
point of view, 
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“oRhey are a very superstitious race—these Malabar-Portu- 
se—and they have some very quaint beliefs and supersti- 
tras, There is a bird of the plover species found in Malabar 
whose cry sounds like “ za vô, ta vi.” In Mongrel Portuguese, 
ta vi means * coming." The East Indians believe that, when 
‘the Portuguese were fighting the Zamorin, this little bird 
used to remain in the vicinity of the Portuguese Camp and 
give very early notice of the approach of the enemy by 
crying, Za vz, ta vi.. They never kill this bird, reckoning it 
ungrateful to do so. They have also a belief that it was the 
common iguana that betrayed to the Jews the hiding place 
of the Saviour. Down to the present day little East Indian 
lads during the Passion Week capture this reptile and stone it 
to death asking it: * Will you betray Him again?" There is 
another superstition to the effect that, if a coffin is made a 
little too long, there will be another death in the family 
within a short time." A young lady who is engaged to be 
married would never give a needle or a pair of scissors, or 
ny instrument of steel as a gift to anyone, believing that 
l^ gift would bring ‘about bitter enmity between giver and 


ceiver, The elders watching by the bedside of a dying 


person will afterwards tell you seriously whether the life went 
out the body through the nose, or mouth or eyes, or 
‘ears . 


ART. V.—THE MAGICIANS OF THE BLUE HILLS. 
Bv MME. H., P. BLAVATSKY. 


ME. BLAVATSKY departed to the land of the unseen» 
some seven years ago, but her books go marching 
along. A prodigiously voluminous writer during the last 
fifteen years of her eventful and picturesque career, she was 
already represented, in 1891, by four huge volumes and three 
or four lesser works, including a series of stories in the manner 
of Edgar Poe, of whom she was an enthusiastic admirer. She 
had also to her credit numerous volumes of two magazines, 
which she had founded in Bombay and London. And it might 
well be said that her works, piled up, beginning with the big 
folis volumes of the early “ Theosophist,” and ending with her 
Oriental Birthdaysbools, would rival in bulk the statry-pointibig 
pyramid. 

It is altogether, a marvellous literaty phenomenon, whateve 
view we may take of the Titanic “personality which gave bil 
toit, But the literary output of Mme. Blavatsky by no mea! 
ended with her death ; she who taught so much and so vividly 
concerning the state of the soul after death, has in this, "herself 
conquered death ; and, although not exactly a “bard of 
passion and of mirth,” she has certainly left her soul on earth 
—a soul which is constantly giving new works to the press, and 
which shows not the slightest sign of flagging, or running 
short of new. material. 

Other writers have lefta posthumous volume; Mme. Blavatsky 
has left a posthumous library ; and new books are constant- 
ly being added to it. We had, first, that wonderfully picturesque 
and vivid story of her Indian ‘days, * From the Caves anal 
Jungles of Hindustan,”—half fact, and half fancy, as she 14 
self was the first to say ; but, with all the fancy in it, comin, 
perhaps, nearer to the essential spirit of India, than many a 
book of solidest facts, so closely marshalled that the forest is 
hidden by the trees, 

The. next work in Mme, Blavatsky’s posthumous library was, 
I think, the “‘Glossary,”—a work as clearly defined in its tenden- 
cies as the famous French volumes of the Encyclopzdists. 
It was written not to marshall information gleaned by painful 
research, but to embody the writer’s own original and often 
exceedingly striking views. Curiously enough, that famous 
criticism of the great Englishman’s Dictiopary would com 
very near to embodying a just estimate of the “ Glossary ; 
“the stories are excellent, but they are too short.” The truth 
ig that, from a literary point of view, Mme. Blavatsky was, 
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above all else, a writer of great paragraphs. There was too 
much force, too much of the volcanic element, in her character, 
to allow her to carry on one ordered thought in a placidly 
meandering stream ; every subject.suggested to her a thousand 
other points of interest; and along each of these thousand 
by-ways she is driven by her genius, and all the way is finding 
new and startling aspects of the universe, 

` Our old geologists used to be divided into the Plutonic and 
the Neptunic ; the former were all for catastrophes—explosions, 
earthquakes, wild upbursts of lava, fountains of molten rock. 
The Neptunist, on the contrary, had far less of the sporting 
instinct ; he was satisfied tolay out the world quietly, slowly 
heaping grain of sand on grain of sand, in mildest alluvial 
platitude. Will not some critic, learning how weary we are of 
the old division into epic and lyric, apply this fine conception 
of the geologist to the writers of the world ? Atany rate, 
there can be no manner of doubt, to which.class Mme. 
Blavatsky belongs; she is Plutonic, Volcanic, Titanic, 


explosive, combustible ; ; with lava jets and fiery fountains, and, 


the whole panoply of the infernal gods, which made the books 
f the old school geologists. almost as exciting reading as the 
adventures of Captain Kid, or the doings of. Sir John Morgan, 
pirate and Buccaneer, By the way, there was a palpable 
affinity. between the spirit of that worshipful knight, and the 
lady whose books we are reviewing; he used to appear at 
spirit séances when she was present, and generally tried to show 
that he was still going strong, by pounding the furniture 
and putting forth weird and thunderous noises, little befitting 
our conception of a shade—even the shade of a buccaneer. 
Thus far the Glossary ; then came a book with a name truly 
formidable, for which she was snot indeed personally responsible. 
It was “A Modern Panarion.” The meaning of this has been 
bxplained to me; but I am by no means certain that my memory, 
has preserved as the tale “’t was told to me.’ Itis, said to 
mean “bread-basket "—in the literal, not the metaphorical sense 
of that expression ; and.was, I think, the title of a controversial, 


work by-one of the Church Fathers. militant—indeed, rather, 
more militant than decorous—, and consisted chiefly of railing” 


accusations brought -against all Jews, Turks, Infidels and. 
Heretics, Well, that is not exactly what Mme. Blavatsky’s 
book appears to be, there are certainly scalps and vendettas 
through the book, here and there; but there is much more; 
and a score or more of magnificent paragraphs, fine, rhetorical, 
sonorous, .might well be culled from this bread-basket of 
modern-days. { am aware that this is a mixture of £ 
inore metaphors; but that is really intentional, and : 





represent pictorially the character of the book. In fact, this, 


»arggraph properly belongs to the new ^ symboliste" '! school, 
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After the bread-basket, we had a new volume of the “ Secret 

Doctrine,” containing quantities of weirdly magnificent things, 
concerning the foundations of the word, the dark backward and 
abysm of time, fate, freedom and foreknowledge absolute, to 
say nothing of Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire. There 
are, besides, many strange sayings concerning the mighty dead ; 
the sages of all time and every land, making up that splendid 
mystic brotherhood in whose hands has been the tutelage of 
the world, and from whom has poured down influence, since 
the dawn of Time. 
. Now we are promised yet another work, and there is no 
sign that the supply is anything like exhausted, and there is 
one thing which at once enlists our favor for the new volume ; 
it is a part of her writings in her native tongue, and thus 
shares the literary advantages which won a way for the Caves 
and Jungles to many readers who were not in the least 
attracted by her other books. 

When she wrote in English, in spite: of her undoubted 
mastery of that complicated tongue, Mme. Blavatsky was 
under a linguistic difficulty and. disadvantage ; but there was 
much more in it than this, She was writing for in cadiencsl 
not merely critical, but even bitterly hostile, antagonistic to the 
last degree. And, even with her splendid nerve and Titanic 
fotce, this sense of steady- opposition could not but cause a 
certain constraint, a certain feeling of conscious effort, a pains- 
taking and laboured hesitation ; so that, what is her own in 
her books, and that, by far the best and most original part of 
them, is often hidden and buried under the debris of other 
people's writings, whose facts she has used. to strengthen 
and support her own positions. She was perpetually straining 
to prove things which, in the nature of things, are incapable of 
proof ; and, as her power of dramatic and vivid expression wa 
vastly superior to her argumentative faculty, the things to sd 
proved are hindered, rather than helped, by the proofs. Yet 
even the debris of other writers, marshalled by a mind so 
vigorous and full of originality, cannot but be full of' interest ; 
and there is something worth reading on. every page she 
compiled, as there is something worth remembering in every 
line she wrote, of her own original work. 

But in the Russian works, she is labouring vnder none of 
these disadvantages, The Russians were always proud of 
their heroic and adventurous country-woman ; they saw at 
once that the element of force in everything she said and did 
was Ín itself.a sterling quality, a real thing. Apd-the sense ofi 
this at once communicated itself to her, and tinged her Russian. 
writings with a spirit of directness, of personal colouring, of 
- warmth, freedom from constraint; in a word, created that 
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atmosphere in which alone a writer can write well, It is the 
same withevery manifestation of the artistic temperament. Was 
it Sir Joshua who said to a sister: “ Praise me, and keep 
praising me; if you dont praise, I cant paint" At any rate, the 
.psychological fact is the same whether the story belongs to Sir 
Joshua or another. 

I may begin this somewhat discursive essay on the latest 
born of Mme. Blavatsky's posthumous children * The Magi- 
cians of the Blue Hill," by showing how she can paint, when 
she has an audience that praises her, an enchanted world; 

* «Mysterious mountains, blue hills, 
Abode of unknown wonders,’ . 
as is sung in the sweet-sounding dialect of Malayalam. 

Blue hills truly. Look at them from wherever you like, at 
whatever distance you choose—from below, from above, from 
the valley or the neighbouring heights—so long as they are 
not out of your sight, these two will strike you, from the ex-. 
traordinary colour of their woods. Light blue with a golden 
‘reflection at a short distance, dark blue at a greater, they 

litter like huge living sapphires, which breathe softly and 
thange colour, shining with the waves of an interior light.” 
That is merely a single stroke of colour, but who can bring 
forward anything finer out of all the endless tomes that have 
been written concerning the wonders of the East? I need 
hardly point to the fact that the Nilgiris are the Blue 
Mountains of Mme. Blavatsky's book ; the Magicians are the 
Todas and Milu-Kurumbas, of whom more anon, But, before 
leaving the subject of Mme. Blavatsky’s really magnificent 
descriptive powers, let me give her an opportunity to do herself 
more ample justice, in a long and finely sustained passage 
where many differerent sides of her high literary gift manifest 
hemselves in turn: 
r “Listen and try toimagine the picture I am going to des- 
cribe. Let us ascend the hill, nine thousand feet above tbe level 
of the sea, which, let it be said'in passing, is visible far, far away, 
like a thin blue silk thread spreading itself over the Malabar. 
coasts, aüd let us take a good look; we gaze over an extent of 
at least two hundred miles in diameter. Wherever, we look, 
right, left, north and south, we see'a shoreless ocean of green, 
pinkish and blue hills, of smooth or rugged rocks, of mountains 
of the most whimsical and fantastic outlines. A blue-green 
ocean, sparkling under the brilliant rays of the tropical sun, 
restless and covered with the masts of ships, already sunk or 
only sinking : the ocean we see sometimes in the shadowy land 
bf our dreams, 

`“ Turn tothe north now. The Nilgiri chain, as if growing 
out of the pyramidal Jellamalay of the Western Ghats, at first 
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looks like a gigantic bridge, nearly fifty miles long, and then 
rushes headlong onward, jutting out in huge projections and, 
stairs, deftly avoiding gaping precipices on both sides, and, at 
last, reaching the rounded forms of the Mysore hills, which 
are wrapped in velvety grayish mists. After this, the monster 
bridge nearly breaks to pieces, knocking itself against the sharp 
rocks of Pykar ; it suddenly jumps off in a perpendicular line, 
divide itself into small separate rocks, then into mere boulders, 
and at last is transformed into a mad mountain stream of 
stone, tortured by impotent rage to overtake a swift bright 
river, hurrying away from the formidable stony bosom of the 
mother mountain. 

On the south of the Cairn Hill, for, at least, a hundred miles 
spread dark forests, dreaming in the splendour of their unassail- 
able virgin beauty, and the steaming marshes of Koimbatur, 
ending in the brick-red hills of Khand. 

* Further to the east the central chain of the Ghats loses 
itself in the distance, like a huge stone serpent, zig-zagging 
between two rows of high volcanic rocks. Crowned as they 
are with separate clumps of pines, UN. look like short 
dishevelled hair on a human head, the: cks offer a mosi 
curious sight. "Their shapes are so like hut. “gues, that one 


‘almost thinks the volcanic force that squeezed them out, 


1 


meant to prepare a stone model of man, about to be born. 
Seen through the thin veil of ever-moving mists, they also 
seem to move, these ancient cliffs in their attire of hoary 
moss. Like so many mischievous school boys, they hasten to 
leave the narrow pass ; they push each other; they run races 
with each other ; they jump over each othér, to reach some 
wide; open space where there is room for all, where freedom 
reigns. And far above their leyel, right under your feet, as 
you stand on the Cairn Hill, you see a picture of quite a 
different character: smiling green fields, speaking of rest, 
childlike gladness and good will. 

* Truly, a spring idyl of Virgil framed with stormy pictures 
of Dante’s Inferno, Tiny emerald hillocks, all enamelled with 
bright wild flowers, scattered like so many .warts over th/ 
smiling face of the mother valley. Long silky grass and arf 
matic herbs. But instead of snow-white lambs and innocem 
shepherds.and shepherdesses, you see herds of huge raven-black 
buffaloes, and, at a distance, the athletic silhouette of a young. 
long-haired Toda Tiralli or shepherd priest. 
` * On these heights, spring reigns eternally. Even in December 
and January, the frosty nights are always conquered by spring 
towards noon. Here everything is fresh and green, everything 
puts forth. abundant blossom and fragrant aroma all the yeg 
round. In the rainy.season, when the far off plains are RD 
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drowned by heavy downpours day and night, the Blue Hills 
have only occasional refreshing showers and look their best, 
for then their charm is like the charm of a baby, who is ready 
to smile even through his tears. Besides, on this height, every- ' 
‘thing seems to be in infancy and rejoicing in the new sensation 
of existence, The angry mountain torrents are not yet out of 
the cradle. "Their thin sprays spring out of the.mother stone 
and form sweet murmuring brooks, on whose diaphanous beds 
you see the atoms of the future formidable grim cliffs. In her 
double aspect, Nature offers here the true symbol of human 
life: pure and serene, baby-like, at the top; careworn, sad and 
sombre below. But, above or below, the flowers are bright, 
painted by the magic palette of India. Everything seems un- 
usual, weird and strange to the newcomer from the valleys. 
In the mountains the wizened, dusky coolie gives place to the 
tall, fair-skinned Toda, with majestic face, like some old Greek 
or Roman, draped in a snow-white linen toga, unknown else- 
where in India ; regarding the Hindu with the good-natured 
‘contempt of the bull who thoughtfully watches the black toad 
at his feet, Here the yellow-legged falcon of the plains is 
replaced by the mighty mountain eagle. And the withered 
grass and burned up cactuses of Madras are transformed into 
whole forests of gigantic reeds, where the elephant plays hide- 
and-seek, without any fear of ever-watching human eye. Here 
sings our Russian nightingale, and the European cuckoo lays 
her eggs in the nest of the yellow-nosed Southern myna._ 
Contrasts await you at every step ; wherever you look, you see 
an anomaly. The gay melodious chirping and songs of birds, 
unknown elsewhere in India, resound in the thick foliage of 
wild apple trees; and, at times, the wind carries away from thè 
dark, gloomy forest the ill-omened howls of tigers and cheetahs 
Jind the lowing of wild buffaloes. Far above the forests, the 
solemn silence is also broken, at times, by low, mysterious 
sounds, half-rustling, half-murmuring, or some stifled, desperate 
shriek. But soon everything is silent again, basking in the 
scented waves,of pure mountain air, and silence reigns supreme, 
In these hours of calm, the attentivé, loving ear listens to the 
beating of nature’s strong, healthy pulse, swiftly divining its 
never ceasing movements, even in these soundless protestations 
of glad life from the myriads of her creatures, visible and in- 
visible. ` 
“No! It is not easy to forget the Nilgiris. In this marvellous 
climate Mother Nature has brought together all her scattered 
'powers to produce every possible sample of her great work. 
‘She playfully exhibits, turn by turn, the products of all the 
zones of.our globe, sometimes rising to lively, energetic activity, 
sometimes sinking into weariness and forgetfulness. I have seein 
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her somtolent in all the glory of her bright, ardent southern 
beauty, lulled to sleep by the accordant unanimous melody of 
all her kingdoms.’ I have met her also in her other mood, 
when, as if moved by a fierce pride, she reminded us of her 
.unfathomed powers by the colossal plants of her tropical forests 
‘and the deafening roars of her giant animals. One more step, 
and she sinks down again, as if exhausted by her supreme 
efforts, and goes to sleep on the soft carpet of northern violets, 
forget-me-nots, and lilies of the valley. And there she lies, 
our great, mighty mother, mute and motionless, fanned by a 
sweet breeze and the tender ings of myriads of magically 
beautiful butterflies." . 

I think that whoever reads this, will confess that it would be 
hard to excel, and by no means easy to equal, as a piece of 
pure descriptive writing ; the colours are so vivid, the imagery 
is so full of life, the whole picture conceived in such a broad 
and all-embracing. spirit, that. this passage should take rank 
as a classic, among. the best things that have been written 
concerning India, . : " 

¿But it seems to me that something even more interesting 
than the literary workmanship of this passage, is its psychologi- 
cal quality—the subjective element in it; the insight it gives 
us into the mind and soul of the writer. 

- The first element in our subjective estimate is, here, as in 
everything Mme. Blavatsky said, wrote, or did, the element of 
force, Power was the key-note of her nature ; and she could 
not have kept it from showing, through half a page of her 
work, had she attempted to do so, Take the evidence of power, 
in one factor, to begin with—the most readily intelligible factor : 
the sustained effort shown by the production of a description 
of such great length, and of equally high value throughout. 

less powerful mind would inevitably flag and grow weary, und 
such a protracted effort; and we should have the fact at once 
visible .in weaker and weaker strokes towards the end of the 
. passage. But there is no flagging, or withdrawal of energy 
here; the description flows onward, with’ increasing, rather 
than diminishing, force ; like a mighty river, that broadens and 
deepens, as it draws nearer to the sea, 

The next element which strikes and interests us, is the deep- 
ly pathetic sentiment which pervades the whole ; the feeling 
towards human life: “ pure, serene, baby-like, at the top | 
careworh, sad and sombre below.” There was a great deal ol 
this profound sentiment of sadness in ‘the caves and jungles 
of Hindustan,” It is a sadness wholly different from the 
bitterness of the pessimist; for Mme. Blavatsky was ne 
pessimist, but held the highest possible ideals of human perfec. 
tion, and-held them firmly to the end. But she saw, and Jat- 
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terly came more and more to see, that man has much to suffer, 
and many sorrows to-pass through, before the shining goal can 
come into sight. And it is the sadness of real sympathy, and 
never the sadness of a bitter and disappointed mind, which 
tinges her Russian"books. In her English work, this element 
is almost wholly lacking; wheher, voluntarily suppressed, 
through a kind of pride, or driven out by the character of her 
themes, it has not stamped its impress there. And readers of 
these works therefore lose one important key to her character, 
If her English books gain in philosophic quality, they certainly 
lose in human interest. n 

Another thing that we cannot fail to note,:is the evidence 
everywhere of a mind not only learned, but, what is much more, 
truly cultured. Take that one sentence: * Truly a spring idyl 
of Virgil, framed with stormy pictures of Dante's Inferno." 
That is not the kind of sentence which is within the reach of 
mere superficial students of the great books of the world; One 
must have absorbed the very essence and spirit of them, and 
possessed them, as a real moral inheritance, before they can 
tome to have this secondary and symbolical value; 

A last reflection is suggested ; a suggestion, in truth, some- 
what out of date, and applying to a by-gone epoch of criticism 
of Mme. Blavatsky's books. 

It is this: Mme, Blavatsky has been repeatedly accused of 
plagiarism ; of making up her books from the works of others, 
and of doing this so .unskilfully as to invite detection, Now, 
there are two elements in this position. And the first is the 
supposition thát it was from mental poverty, from lack of 
originality, from absence or deficient character of her own 
material, that Mme.  Blavatsky used the works of others to eke 
outher own. But we cau no longer admit the possibility of this, 
f° a moment, in the face of such prodigal wealth, such origina- 
B and power, such abundant and flowing energy, as we find in 
passages like that which we have quoted. The truth seems to 
be this: Mme. Blavatsky had no just sense of the fact that 
what she herself wrote was of far greater value than what she 
borrowed ; she was really very diffident, and underrated her own 
work persistently. 

Then, with a feeling that the argumentative faculty in her 
was greatly weaker than -the creative, she exaggerated the 
quality which she did not herself possess, and set a far higher 
value on it than it really deserves. In other words, she thought 
proof was more valuable than it really is; and that ideas are 
jess valuable thap they really are. Hence her own: ideas, 

rilliant, Original, and powerful, are hidden behind bulwarks 
built up of proofs drawn from other peoples books, and, for the 
most part; greatly inferior in force and directness to her own 
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writing. She desired to draw a certain picture ; to produce a 
certain effect in the minds of her readers; and, with the diffi- 
dence we have spoken of, she always used some other person's 
materials, rather than her own, if she could find anything at 
all available. One of her critics greatly plumed himself on the 
discovery that Mme. Blavatsky only used a hundred books of 
reference. And this critic tries to belittle her work by showing 
this. It would have been a splendid thing, if she had not even 
used a single one; and had set forth on her task, trusting only 
to her own great and original power. The whole trouble arose 
from a great and exaggerated idea of the value of proof and 
argument, arising in a mind much too creative and forceful ever 
to be able to argue clearly. 

Thus, the multiplying of quotations in her books, so far from 
having its root in the desire to shine in borrowed plumes, really 
springs from the greatness of her self-depreciation, She never 
imagined that any credit could accrue to her ; and so took no 
pains to mark the limits of her own work, and what she owed 
to others. We are the losers by this; and we feel how great 
the loss ís, when we come on passages of high original powes 
embodying faculties so different, and so full of excellence, as 
that which we have quoted. 

“The Magicians of the Blue Hills" begins with an account of 
the original discovery of the Nilgiris. It purports to be drawn 
- from original sources, and to be based on officíal documents. 
1 have not the least doubt that, broadly speaking, this claim is 
true. But it would not in the least impair the value of her 
opening chapter, if it were shown that Mme. Blavatsky had 
made up her authorities as she went along. For the real value 
of.the narrative lies, not at all in the facts, interesting as these 
are, but in the colour Mme, Blavatsky gives them; the subjec- 
tive elements she is able to import into them ; ' and the f 
literary quality she gives to the whole. Is it a small thing! 
take the dry, dusty records which,are so abundant in the Indian 
Secretariats, and make them as interesting as a romance, as 
full of movement as a drama, and, withal, as admirable in 
style and finish as the work of a French novelist of the best 
modern school ? 

What -is especially attractive in this historical chapter—if 
it be historical ; though, as Thave said, that is wholly unim- 
portant—is the vein of rich humour running through .the 
whole; such humour as is otily within the reach of a broad 
and genial nature. We are accustomed to sée Indian life, and 
especially life of the natives, treated with wit; a wit too ofte 
bitter, caustic, wounding ; such wit as springs "from 'bitterneg 
of heart, reflected in a quick intellect, and fertile fancy. Here 
we have not a grain of bitterness, but an abundant stream 
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of kindness and good will, breaking forth in mockery that 
could ‘never hurt even its subject, and that brings us into 
Yimmediate sympathy both with the subjects of the tale, and 
the teller of it. í ` 
p> Humorous passages cannot be said to gain by piecémeal 
quotation ; yet I am tempted to gather a sentence here and 
there, from the first chapter of the “ Blue Hills,” rather for 
the pleasure of doing it, than with any idea that I am doing 
the subject justice. 

Take, for instance, the sentence on the elephants, which, 
féeling that their end is coming, “plunge into deep mud, 
and quietly prepare for Nirvana” Or this, concerning 
another „kind of great ones: “the slumbering livers of, 
the Honorable Fathers of the East India Company woke up; 
those poor livers of theirs which were torpid, no less than 
their brains; and, besides, their mouths began to water, At 
first, no one knew precisely where all these tempting things 
were to be had." Or take this reflection: “ Between ‘ then’ 
Pra ‘now, there lies an abyss, across which is spread the 
earful shadow of ‘ Imperial prestige.’ However, there is this 
consolation, that thére exists no difference between ‘then’ and 
t now, for the forests and marshes of Koimbatur, as to the 
leprosy, the fevers, and the elephant-legs, whicli they freely 
distribute to their inhabitants and visitors.” In answer to the 
question, “ what is a shikari?” Mme, Blavatsky replies : “ The 
attire of a shikari consist of an assortment of hunting knives, 
a powder-flask, made out of a buffalo-horn, an ancient flint- 
lock, which flashes in the pan, nine times out of ten, and, for 
the rest, his skin. The shikari looks so old; and so sickly, 
and his stomach is drawn in so tightly, as if by hunger or 
pain, that a tender-hearted tourist (not a native, of course, 

not an Anglo-Indian), is invariably tempted to adminis- 
... fo him a dose of soothing syrup, When out of employ- 
ment, the poor shikari can scarcely crawl, and his old back is 
bent nearly double. Taken all in all, he is a painful sight. 
But, let a sportsman-sahib call out to him, let him show afew 
rupees to the shikari, and in an instant the old wretch will 
look erect and strong, and will be ready for any sport. Once 
the bargain concluded, he will bend again, and crawl cauti- 
ously and slowly away, his body all wrapped in aromatic 
herbs, so that no beast of prey should scent ‘human flesh." - 
That is an instance of humour, as contrasted with wit; look 
at the kindliness of it all; we see at once that the writer has 
..sort of liking for the old rascal, and has herself very 
possibly administered “soothing syrup" to him—in the shape 
of a‘few rupees. 
“Tt wasin the company of just three such shikaris, that 
VOL, cvir.] 7 
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two Englishmen, topographers. in the service 6f the Company, 
lost their way when out hunting—in September, 1818.” 

From this point begins an orderly narrative of the discovery: 
of the famous South Indian paradise. With the certainty 
that it will interest, and with a fairly strong conviction that, if 
critically examined, it will be found broadly accurate, I, sha’ 
summarise that narrative here, 

The two Englishmen reached the very boundary of what 
was considered in those days as possible hunting ground. 
They had come to the Guslehut Pass, not far from the Kola- 
kambe waterfall. Far above their heads rose the craggy peaks 
of Todabet, in describing which Mme, Blavatsky. introduces 
that splendid piece of colour which I have already quoted, 
“blue, with a golden reflection at a short distance, dark blue 
at a greater,-they glitter like huge living sapphires, which 
breathe softly and change colour, shining with the waves. of 
an interior light,” : 7 

At this outpost of the unknown, the two Englishmen had a 
misunderstanding with their. native followers, which ‘ not even 
the joint efforts ‘of our two riding-whips’ were effectual t 
remove, The three shikaris. ‘shivered all over like aspen 
leaves, and rolled on the wet ground, right over the borders 
of the waterfall, as if in an epileptic fit. Dusky human nature 
triumphed. This time the two Englishmen went no further, 
returning to the village whence they had set out, but, at.the 
'same time, registering a vow to see what was at the further 
side of Kolakambe, or perish in the attempt. The local 
authorities tried hard to discourage this hardy resolution, and 
the “zemindar Brahmans” told a story with a moral, which 
will come best in Mme. Blavatsky’s own words :— 

“One day, Mr, D," gravely said the zemindar Brahmans, 
“was carried away, in the pursuit of some animals, He fo«— 
our constant warnings and crossed the waterfall. Since: 
no one knows exactly what became of him. But the posi 5. 
result of his foolhardy deed was learned, thanks to an eS 
sácred monkey from a neighbouring pagoda." 204 

This venerable inhabitant of the Hindu temple was in the 
habit of visiting the neighbouring plantations when free from 
religious duties. The pious Kués of the plantation were 
“always glad to receive and feed-this particular guest of theirs ; 
and one morning, to the great consternation of everyone, the 
monkey arrived wearing a European boot on his head. The 
boot proved to belong to the missing planter, but its owner 
never was found. - . i 

“No doubt,” went on the Brahmans, “the poor man. was 
torn to pieces by øisackas. Itis true, the Company for a time 
suspected the Brahmans of the pagoda, who had an intermin- 
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able law-case with the defunct gentleman about a piece of land. 

But the Sahibs are always ready to accuse the holy hermits, 
‘specially in Southern India. However, the suspicions were 
never confirmed." 

And the poor planter never came home. He entered the 
orld of bodiless thought, a world still less known to our 
scientists and great men in general, than the mysterious world 
of the Blue Hills was then. On this earth, he has become a 
kind of dream, whose eternal memory is still preserved in 
the shape of an old boot under a glass case, in the District 
Police Office. : 

“Further they said ... what did they say? ‘This, for ins- 
tance : on this side of the rain clouds the mountains are not 
inhabited, so far as visible and palpable mortals are concerned, 
but on the other side of the “angry water,” Ze, water-fall, on 
the sacred heights of Todabet, Mukkartebet and Rangaswami, 
there lives an unearthly tribe, a tribe of sorcerers, of demi-gods. 

“They live surrounded by an everlasting spring, they do not 

10w either rains, or droughts, either heat, or cold. Not only 
co they never marry or die, but they actually are never born: 
their babies fall from the sky ready made and then are 
* growed," to use the original expression of Topsy in “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." No mortal has ever succeeded in reaching 
these heights, and no one ever will, unless he is allowed to do 
so after death, NE 

“For, as it is well-known to the Brahmans—and .who is 
entitled to know better than they ? the demigods of the Nil- 
giris have just let a part of their adode, out of respect to the 
god Brahma, so that a temporary swarga may be arranged 
there,"—1 suppose, the entresoles of the real place being under 
repairs at the time. : 

—“esides, the zemindars swore that they personally knew a 
andi who got drunk one evening in the kitchen of the Col- 
lector of the place, and went ata late hour to trace a tiger. 
He crossed the water fall, and next morning was found dead 
at the foot of the mountains.” i ; 

But, as might have been foreseen, allthis only served to 
whet the curiosity of the two topographers. As Mme. Blavat- 
sky somewhat mischievously remarks : ** British prestige had 
to proclaim itself in all epochs of history, as we see: other- 
wise it might be overlooked, and,— God forbid !—forgotten.” 

A regular expedition was organised, with an armed escort. 
LNaturally, this caused much perturbation. The zemindars 

gan to “sit dhartta,” and “the munsiffs rent their garments, 
wnich did not cost them any considerable effort, taking into 
consideratiqn the extreme lightness of their habitual costume ; 
besides, as a sign of popular calamity and general mourning, 
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. they shaved the heads of their wives, and ordered them to 


scratch their faces (their wives’ faces, I mean) until they bled. - 
The Brahmans loudly recited exhortations and mantrams: 
interiorly wishing the English people and their impious ways 
in the depth of sara£a, For three whole days Metopola 

resounded with groans and sobs of despair, but all in vain." P 

After several false starts, and the death of two unwilling 
guides, the party finally got under way, climbing up perfectly 
perpendicular rocks, until they found themselves on the other 
side of the clouds, having crossed the line of the eternal mist, 
whose blue waves now spfead beneath their feet, . Further 
on, far above the mists, they met witha huge boa-constrictor. 
One of them made a false. step, in the twilight, and “ fell 
on ‘something’ clammy and soft.” This ‘something’ began 
moving, rustling the leaves under it, raised itself, and proved 
to be a very disagreeable acquaintance. By way of greeting, 
the boa wound himself round one of the ‘superstitious’ Irish- 
men, and pressed him so warmly in his cold embrace, before. 
afew bullets had time to reach his wide open jaws, that th, 
soldier died at the end of a few minutes. Digging a grave 
for poor Paddy proved no easy task, as the workers had at the 
same time to hunt away the white vultures which came in 
noe every moment, with the. evident aim of devouring the 

ody. 2 : 

Higher up, the explorers came upon a battle of the. Titans, 
Two armies of elephants were valiantly contesting the sov- 
reignty of the hills, This fight had a direct influence on the 
band of explorers, though they took no actual part in it. 
The soldiers got frightened. “The sight dispersed them. 
Seven of them made their way back to the. village, which only 
a day before they had left so triumphantly, and three of them 
were lost altogether." The flavour of this last phrase wq ~~ 
lead. us to believe that these last were fellow-countryme ,,. 
the boa-constrictor, "The party was thus reduced to its de. 
nal elements, “ the two topographers of the Company." 

“For many days," writes Mme. Blavatsky, almost in the 
tone of the Odyssey, “they wandered on helplessly, climbing 
great heights, and again coming down into the valleys: 
having no other food but mushrooms and berries, which grew 
there abundantly. And many nights they spent. listening to 
the roaring of tigers and elephants, keeping watch by turns, 
and expecting to be killed every moment. 

. * Many times the unlucky explorers wished to go back, buf 
in spite of their efforts, to go straight *down, at every s 

they mét obstacles that forced: them to turn aside, agaist 
their will. Trying to climb round a rock, or a hill, they 
invariably found themselves in an impossible wilderness. 
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They had no compass, and nature seemed to cut them off 
from every possibility of return. And so there was nothing 
Jor it but to go higher and higher, climbing up trees, in order 
to jump from them to the top of some rock across a ravine.” 
At last, after nine Homeric days and nights, .we find them 
rarop down on the ground, utterly exhausted, under the rocks, 
* prepared for the worst, The spot.they had reached was the 
celebrated Cairn Hill—and here Mme. Blavatsky’s genius 
leads her into a very learned discussion on Cairns, in which we 
find the names of Brittany and the' Caucasus, Scythian and 
Parthian, Palenque and Mexico, with all of which she was, 
I believe, personally familiar—but a digression which, in spite 
^f its interest, effectually breaks off the thread.of her narra- 


e. 

[t is only fifteen pages later that we get back to our two 

ographers. ! 

*'Their weary legs refused to serve them altogether, Kin- 
‘dersley, who was stronger than Whish, did not want to lose 
“scious time; as soon as he was able to stand, he started on 

exploration round the hill. He was determined to note 
cvéry possible detail of their surroundings, which would allow 
them to make their escape again into the plains; a hard task 
in the chaos of cliffs and jungles, which stood before his eager 


eyes, - But his exploration was soon interrupted. Whish stood 


before him, unable to say a word, ghastly, pale and shivering 
as if in a fit of fever, With his outstretched arm he convul- 
sively pointed to the distance. Looking in the direction of his 
friend's finger, Kindersley saw, in a small cavity only some 
hundred feet from them, some kind of human dwelling, and 
then figures of men. This sight, which to all appearances 
should have filled them with joy, had quite an opposite effect ; 

ı men stood thunderstruck. 

The dwelling was of au uncanny, never heard of, architec- 
iuc; It had neither windows, nor doors ; it was as round as 
a tower and sheltered by a roof, which, though rounded at thé 
top, was a perfect pyramid. As to the men, both explorers 
were at a loss to decide whether they were men at all. Their 
instinct led both of them to take refuge promptly behind a 
bush, from whence they watched the strange moving shapes 
with increasing fright and apprehension. In the words of 
Kindersley, they beheld “a group of giants surrounded by 
several groups of monstrously ugly dwarfs.” Forgetting their 
hearty laugh at the superstitious Malabaris, and the daring 
acity with which their own hearts were filled at the outset, 
h men were ready to take these wonderful apparitions for 


wee : 


thé-genii and the gnomes of the place. 
“This is the way in which Europeans saw for the first time 
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the shapely Todas in the midst of their adorers and tributaries 
the Badagas, and the servants of these latter, the Mulu- 
kurumbas, who are truly the abjectest savages of our Globe.” | 

And it is these Todas and Mulu-kurumbas, who are the 
magicians of the Blue Hills, and fill the title-róle of the pinay 
Mme. Blavatsky has gathered together many interest. 3 
things concerning the “Five Races of the Nilgiris," in the 
chapters that follow; she bas laid under contribution many 
works, from the Ramayana to Charcot,—the former, for legends 
of Southern India and Ceylon—if Lanka be Ceylon —, whence 
she derives her Todas; the latter, for psychological and psy- 
chical facts and theories, by which she seeks to unravel the 
tangled threads of a hundred tales of witchcraft, of sorcerv« 
or of “ mind-healing," as it would be called nowadays. 
- She has more than one magnificent anecdote, magnificent] 
told, and she has an abundance of humour, and even bo 
terous fun, at the expense of everyone concerned, hers 
included, t 

But, into these chapters, which rival in their tangled luxur 
ance one of the tropical forests she describes, it is not 
intention to follow her. Of the Blue Hills, and her powers 
painting them I have already said enough; and to give, 
adequate account of the magicians, the marvellous thin’ E 
tells of them, and the still more marvellous -explanations~ she 
gives of these marvels, would practically involve repeating 
page-after page of her book. It is well worth this treatment ; 
but considerations of space forbid it, 

Let me say, in closing, that, of all her books, this seems to 
me the best written, the most compact, and dramatic, And, 
‘more than this, in brilliance, in richness, and breadth of colour- 
ing and vivacity, it is the equal of any book on India I have 
ever read. I anticipate, that her data, so long as they ~ 
confined to the visible world, will stand the test of local ci 
cism, Whether her data for the world invisible are as corr 
isa matter I am not competent to pronounce on. Butho 
every fact were proved erroneous, the value of the book woula 
not thereby suffer; the writer is greater than her theme ; and 
she is, after all, the magician of the Blue Hills in whom we 
are most interested. i 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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TE novelties described in this paper have been added to’ 
the collection in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens since 
my visit to that institution early in October last. In order to 
make sure whether the latest accessions to the collection were 
still living in the gardens or not, I paid a visit to them during 

(my recent flying trip to Calcutta, and inspected the animals 
in question on the 25th February last. The animals herein 
lescribed are entirely new to the collection, and, therefore, de- 
perve more than a passing notice. 

Proceeding to the Sonebursa Houses and Euclosures, now 
enanted by the kangaroos, rheas, ostriches, gazelles &c., we 
ind in the southern of these houses, a fine specimen of the 
P (Lama huanacos, Mol.) from Bolivia, obtained by ex- 
hange from the Zoological Society of London. This animal 
is a South American relative of the ordinary camel, but 
differs from the latter by its much smaller size and lighter 
frame, the absence of any hump, the longer and more pointed 
ears, the short aud bushy tail, the narrower feet, with more 
distinctly separated toes, and the long and woolly hair. It has 
two teeth less than the camel, owing to the upper premolars 
in the adult individuals being reduced from three to two pairs. 
The Huanaco belongs to the genus Zama, which includes two 
species—the Huanaco and the Vicuna, both being wild forms. 
From the Huanaco is descended the Llama (Z. peruana, Tied.). 

' which the Committee of the Calcutta Zoo have previously 

id several fine specimens, The Vicuna (Z. wicuza, Mol.) 
is said to be the wild stock from which the semi-domesticated 
Alpaca is said to have been descended. All these forms, wild 
and domesticated, have their homes in the Andes and adjoin- 
ing plateaux of South America. Of the. domesticated forms, 
the Liama, which is larger in size, is employed as a beast of 
burden by the inhabitants of the Peruvian highlands ; while 
the Alpaca is carefully bred for its fine long wool, which is 
a very valuable commodity. The ancient Peruvians also 
used the male Llamas as beasts of burden, while they. 
kept the females for their milk and flesh, which is said to be 
equal to the bést mutton, In the early days of the Spanish 
onquest, droves could be seen of nearly one thousand Llamas 
carrying. silver from the Peruvian mines, the whole herd 
being in charge of a single native only. It is said that the 
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Llamas are very easily domesticated and can be managed far 
more easily than a flock of sheep: All the forms of this 
genus have a peculiar call, very much resembling that ofa 
horse, and are characterised by the possession of a very un- 
pleasant habit of spitting in the faces of spectators. Thig 
habit they possess most likely as a means of defence. Th 
present anomalous geographical distribution of the Huanacos, 
. Llamas, and Camels has been satisfactorily accounted for by 
the discovery of a larger number of fossil forms of this group 
of animals in the Tertiary rocks of North America, near the 
Rocky Mountains, and also by the occurrence of extinct forms 
of camel in Northern India., — 

The specimen at the Zoo is of the size of a large stag. The 
fur of the upper part of its body and of the face is of a reddish 
fawn color.: It is always walking to and fro within its paddock, 
uttering a peculiar kind of snort-like cry. This animal is a sh; 
breeder in captivity. A pair kept in the London Zoologic 
Gardens bred in 1896, and gave birth to a calf, of which the 
following account was published in the Buglishman of the 2n 
July, 1896: “ Close by the southern entrance to the tunnel a 
the Zoological Gardens are the Llama Sheds, and in one of th 
a male Huanaco (Lama huanacos) has been kept since 1884, an 
a female since 1891. Quite unexpectedly, last Friday evening, 
the female dropped a calf—probably the first born in confine- 
ment, The little creature is doing very well, but it has been 
found necessary to confine the sire to the inner enclosure, for 
he is extremely jealous of the new arrival. The birth of this 
calf raises an interesting question. As is well known, the 
alpaca is bred for the sake of its wool, which is made into a 
fabric also called alpaca. Unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to acclimatise these animals in Europe and Australia, 
The herd introduced into Australia sometime ago was rapid 
reduced in number, and, at the end of five years, only abo 
a dozen survived of the three hundred that were importec. 
But the wild Huanaco, according to Darwin, is very easily 
domesticated, and the present case shows that it ‘will. breed 
in confinement, so that it would seem as if the dwindling of 
the Australian herds were due to the animals being kept under 
unfavorable conditions.” 

In one of the enclosures attached to the Sonebursa House 
are kept three Dorcas Gazelles (Gazella dorcas, Linn.) from 

_ Egypt, which have been recently acquired through the good 
offices of the Port Officer at Port Said. The Superintend- 
ent of the Zoological Gardens, Babu Rambrahma Sanyal. 
informed me that two of these gazelles arrived in the 
Gardens with their legs fractured. As it was necessary to sel 
the broken bones, and keep the animals in a confined position 


* 
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with their legs in a sling, in order to ensure the fractured legs 
getting healed up, but as there was no sling at the .Zoo, 
lhe gazelles with fractured legs had been sent to the Pinjra- 
pole at Sodepur, where they were doing well Only one of 
*'se gazelles was, I was informed, living at fhe time of my 
isit,in the Sonebursa enclosure with a number of Arabian 
Pücellas; which it resembles very closely except in coloration, 
which is paler than that of its Arabian congeners. As there 
are a number of gazelles tenanting this enclosure, I was unable 
to single out the Dorcas gazelle from among the herd. This 
rare species of gazelle is altogether new to the collection. 

While on the subject of rare animals from Egypt, I may 
tate that, in January last, some very interesting examples of 

^rboa Rats (Dipus aegyptius Hasselq.), Puff- Adders ( Vipera 

Telans, Merrem.) and Horned Vipers (Vipera cornuta, Daud.) 

are obtained from Egypt through the good offices of the 

frt Officer at Port Said. The Jerboa Rats are at’ present 
Todged in the Rodentia House, near the entrance to the 
^ rdens, and the Puff-Adders and Horned Vipers are to be 
nd in the Reptile-House. 

?roceeding to the Rodentia House, we find, in the central 
compartment of the western series’ of cages, three or four 
examples of the Egyptian Jerboa. They are small, pretty- 
looking, mouse-like animals, having the upper parts of the 
body of a reddish fawn colour, while the underside of the 
body and the long tufted tail are of a white colour. These 
little rodents. or gnawing animals, have beautifully large and 
black eyes. The hind legs of this animal are much longer 
than the front ones, affording it much facility for taking long 
kangaroo-like leaps and bounds. They move about on their 
hind legs only, supported to acertain extent by their long 

"8. During the day-time, it remains hidden in the litter of 

w provided in its cage, only occasionally coming out to 
ES At the time of my visit, I found only one of the speci- 
mens quietly sitting on its hind legs and eating of the sliced 
cucumber and soaked gram given to them for their evening 
meal. The pecüliar sandy coloration of these little mammals 
indicates that they haunt the desert wastes of Egypt, where it 
lives in burrows made in the sand. This peculiar coloration is 
also characteristic of the Puff-Adders and Horned Vipers from 
Egypt, which are also desert-loving forms. 

Then, proceeding to the Murshidabad House, we find in the 
north-eastern compartment of this building a pair of the Tri- 
 agular-spotted Pigeon (Columba guinea, Linn.) from West 
africa. These birds have been recently acquired by exchange 
from the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London, where 
they: breed regularly every year. They are of a reddish 
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brown color and ocellated with white triangular-shaped spots 
all over the upper side, the spots being most conspicuous or 
the wings, from which it derives its ordinary English appe! | 
lation. 

A single specimen of the Rosy-billed Pochard (Metopiq 
peposaca, Vieill.) of South America had also been obtained ., 
exchange from the London Zoological Society, in whos 
Gardens it breeds freely. But I could not discover it in any 
one of the Duck-houses in the Alipore Gardens. Perhaps, it 
. is dead now., 

Then, leaving the Murshidabad House, we direct our steps 
towards the Reptile-House. Turning to the left, we find in 
the easternmost of the southern glazed wall-cages, three og 
four specimens of the Horned Viper (Vipera cornuta, Daud 
from Egypt. These snakes are about two feet long, of 
sandy brown colour, and possess a pair of horn-like process 
above the eyes. They are found in the sandy deserts 
Northern Africa lying to the east of Morocco, in the sands o 
which they remain buried. Sometimes they bury themselvg 
so deeply in the sand that only the head and a portion of t 
neck project above the surface, Their peculiar colorati 
assimilating to the colour of the sands they frequent affords 
a striking illustration of the theory of protective mimiczy-and 
prevents them from being readily discerned. Pi 

Moving. further on, we come tothe westernmost & ^ i 
glazed cages. wherein are to be found specimens of the "Bi, ' 
raj (Dipsas forsterit) from Purnea, which have been presented 
by Mr. F. A. Shillingford. This snake attains to a length 
of 4 feet 10 inches and is coloured brown on the upper side, 
with more or less regular angular black cross-bars, with or 
without white spots between them ; a black band running from 
the frontal shield to the nape, and another band on each si - 
behind the eye. The under surface of this snake is of unifi 
white coloration, sometimes spotted with white. Nothing: A 
known about its habits, At the time of my visit, I found 
concealed under the sods of turf provided in its cage; ano 
though I tried my best to make it come out, my efforts proved 
fruitless. 

Moving northwards, agaip, we come to the glazed wall-cage 
just to the left of the door in the western side of this house, 
which is at present tenanted by four or five specimens of the 
much-dreaded Puff-Adder (Bitis arietans) of Egypt, which 
have been obtained through the good offices of the Port Officer 
at Port Said. Its head is broader and more: triangular-shape 
than that of any of its kith and’ kin, As characteristic of 
desert-haunting forms of animal life, these adders, which ate 
found in the sandy wastes of Africa and Egypt, are of a, sandy 
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brown colour. Itisvery venomous, and even large mammals 
are said to succumb very speedily to the bite of this dreaded 
bophidian, It has a peculiar habit of lying concealed, with 
only its head exposed, which, combined with its peculiar 
po un often leads men and animals to overlook its pre- 
sence in the pathway, and, consequently, to step on it unawares 
'and get bitten by it. Thus many deaths from the bite of this 
venomous reptile are due to this peculiar habit. It derives its 
name of Puff-adder from the habit it possesses of blowing itself 
out with air when irritated, The specimens at the Calcutta 
Zoo are about two feet long and can be seen either crawling 
about among the turf, or lying quitely underneath it. In cap- 
tivity, I could not detect any of its pugnacious habits. 
\ Then, passing onwards, we come to the small table-cages 
in the northern half of the eastern platform of the Reptile- 
House, In one of these small cages are specimens of the 
Tropidonotus subminiatus, presented by J. K. Möller, Esq. 
of the Takvar Tea Estate, near Darjeeling, It attains toa 
wlength of 34 feet. The upper. surface of fts body is of a 
rownish, greyish olive, or olive-green colour, sometimes with 
lack and yellow reticulations, Its neck is often tinged with 
-tight vermilion, There is sometimes a dorso-lateral series of 
light» spots; and a black oblique spot is present below the 
eye, on a white ground. The under surface is yellowish in 
colour, with a black dot oftentimes on the outer end of each 
ventral shield. The young specimens of this snake have a 
jet-black cross-band on the nape of the neck, bordered with — 
yellow posteriorly. It is a common species inhabiting the 
Himalayas, Sikkim, Assam and Burma, and ascends to an 
altitude of 3000, or 4000 feet. 2 
Close by is a small cage tenanted by specimens of the 
7 i1bjabes porphyraceus, also presented by Mr. Möller from the 
'akvar Tea Estate. Its upper surface is of a pale reddish 
vrown colour, with dark brown, black-edged cross-bands ; a 
black streak runs along the middle of the head, and another 
on each side of the head, from the eye to the first transverse 
band; there afe on the posterior part of the body and tail two 
longitudinal black lines, in addition to the cross-bands, The 
lower surface of this snake is uniformly coloured yellow, It is 
about 30 inches long. 

Another cage on this platform contains specimens of the 
Trachischium tenuiceps from the Himalayas, also presented by 
Mr. Móller of the Takvar Tea Estate. This colubrine snake 
attains to a total length of 14 inches. The upper surface 

f its body is of a blackish colour, while the under surface is 
Pellowish. : 

All the aforesaid three species of snakes, presented by 
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Mr. Móller, lay concealed beneath the grass provided in their 
cages, at the time of my visit. So I could not have a look 
at them. 1 
Then. leaving the Reptile-House, we cross the iron-bridge, 
and. turning to the right, come across a roomy cage which iy 
at present occupied by a fine young specimen of the Europeari 


.Raven (Corvus coraz, Linn.), obtained by exchange from the 


Zoological Society of London. It measures about two feet 
in length, and its plumage is glossy black in colour, with a 
purplish-blue lustre. Its bill and legs are also black. The 
males of this bird are somewhat larger and more lustrous than 
the females. In the spring it builds a big-sized nest ona 
cliff, or tree, and lays from three to five eggs of a bluish-, 
green colour, speckled with brownish spots, Its call is very 
harsh ; but, at the breeding-season, it becomes more modulated 
and refined. It can sometimes be trained to imitate the cries 
of other birds. Its powers of flight are immense, and it can 
soar to great altitudes. It feeds on rats and other small 
animals aud attacks small birds and even lambs, a fact whicha 
has caused it to be ruthlessly exterminated in many parts g 
Europe. It lives to a good old age ; and instances are knov 
of ravens having lived in captivity for eighty years. 

A good deal of folklore has gathered about this bird. « Itiq 
considered a bird of ill omen in many countries. In Scand. 
navia, it was considered sacred to Odin. It is found in Eutope, 


- Northern Asia, and North America. It is also found through- 


out the Himalayas at altitudes of 14,000 feet and upwards, 
Formerly the Indian Raven was considered a distinct species, 
and several naturalists gave it distinct names, such as Corvus 
thibetanus and C. lawrencii. But it is now almost settled that the 
European and the Indian species are the same. Mr. Eugene, 
W. Oates, in his work on. Indian birds, in the “ Fauna « 
British India" Series, Vol. I, says: “The Raven of Tib4 
Sikhim, Nepal, and the higher portioris of the Himalayas is^ 
recognizably distinct from the. Raven which is found asa 
permanent resident in Sind, Rajputana and the Punjab. The 
Alpine race, a dweller in a cold, bracing climaté, has developed 
into an immense bird, somewhat larger than any I bave been 
able to pick out from a series of more than 50 Ravens from 
all parts of the northern hemisphere. The race from the 
plains of India, on the other hand, a dweller in an enervating 
tropical atmosphere, has dwindled down to a size which it is 
hard to match from the same series, Yet between the 
immense bird of Sikhim and the smallest bird of the plaing 
it is by no means difficult to interpolate others from Europd 
and Africa which serve to bridge the difference of size. It, 
therefore, seems impossible to separate the Ravens of the 
whole world into two or more species.’ . 
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It appears from the published Report of the Committee 
of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens for 1896-97 that a speci- 
men of the Brown Tree-Kangaroo (Dendrolagus inustus, Müll.) 
of New Guinea had been acquired. But I could not discover 
", Perhaps, it, too, is now dead, The Report says: “Another 
Acquisition worthy of special notice is the rare Tree-Kangaroo 
(Dendrolagus inustus, Müll.) from New Guinea. A monkey 
cage of the Gubbay House, with ladders doing duty for a 
tree, Is not a desirable accommodation for the animal. But 
£0 long as a proper enclosure, with a tree in the centre; cannot 
be provided, it is best under the circumstances, Even here 
it may be seen slowly climbing up the bars of the cage, or 
the ladder, conveying an impression .to the visitor that the 
animal must have only lately taken to this mode of progres- 
gion as an experiment, which is far from being perfect yet.” 

pThe following is a synoptical list of the mammals, birds 

nd reptiles noticed in this paper :— 
‘ CLASS MAMMALIA. 
i : ORDER RODENTIA. 
FAMILY DIPODIDAE. 
GENUS DIPUS. 
le Dipus aegyptius (7Zasse/g). Egyptian Jerboa. 
Hab. Egypt. 
ORDER UNGULATA. 
SUB-ORDER ARTIODACTYLA, 
FAMILY BOVIDAE. 
SUB-FAMILY ÁNTILOPINAE. 
GENUS GAZELLA. 
2. Gazella dorcas (Zzzzs). Dorcas Gazelle. 
Hab. Egypt. . 
N FAMILY CAMELIDAE. 
GENUS LAMA. 
4. Lama huanacos (Mol). Huanaco, 
Hab. Bolivia. 
ORDER MARSUPIALIA. 
FAMILY MACROPODIDAE. 
GENUS DENDROLAGUS. 
3 Dendrolagus inustus (Ml). Brown Tree-Kangaroo, 
Hab. New Guinea. 
CLASS AVES, 
‘ORDER PASSERES. 
-FAMILY CORVIDAE: 
GENUS CORVUS. 
. d. Corvus corax (Zinn), Raven. 
T “Hab. Europe and North America 
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ORDER ANSERES. 
FAMILY ANATIDAE. 
SUB-FAMILY ANATINAE. 
GENUS METOPIANA. 


Metopiana peposaca (Vier?/). Rosy-billed Pochard. 
Hab. South America. 


ORDER COLUMBAE. 
FAMILY COLUMBIDAE. 
GENUS COLUMBA. 


Columba guinea (Zzzz). Triangular-spotted Pigeon. 
Hab. West Africa. 


CLASS REPTILIA. 
ORDER OPHIDIA, 
FAMILY COLUBRIDAE. 
SUB-FAMILY COLUBRINAE. 
GENUS TRACHISCHIUM. 
Trachischium tenuiceps (Blyth), 
Hab. Eastern Himalayas. 
GENUS ABLABES. 
Ablabes porphyraceus (Cant). 
Hab. Eastern Himalayas. 
GENUS TROPIDONOTUS. 
Tropidonotus subminiatus (Schleg). 
Hab. Eastern Himalayas. 
SUB-FAMILY DIPSADINAE, 
GENUS DIPSAS. 
Dipsas forstenii (D. & B.) Bungraj. 
Hab. Purnea, 
FAMILY VIPERIDAE. 
SUB-FAMILY VIPERINAE. 
GENUS VIPERA, 


Vipera arietans (Merreni). Puff-Adder. 
Hab. Egypt. : 


Vipera cornuta (Daud). Horned Viper. 
Hab. Egypt. 
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> to the origin of the Nairs, we have no definite knowledge. 
zu. No one has ever doubted the truth of the general 
opinion, which is incontrovertibly borne out by the evidence 
of language, that the Nairs are Dravidians and belong 
to the same race-family as the bulk of the present inhabi- 
tants of Southern India. And it is probable that, like the 

Pelasgians of the pre-Hellenic days who came from beyond 

he Alps and pushed south-eastwards, they issued, at an early 
perhaps an undatable—period in history, from the eastern 

"Tamil districts, crossed the intervening range of ghats and 

thencé gradually spread themselves as far south as Trevan- 

drum., They practised polyandry and were serpent-worshippers, 
' hey either brought with them, or adopted, the Malayalam 
iage—a language which is closely akin to, if not perhaps 

orwinally identical with, Tamil. But whether we adopt Dr. 
Gundert’s view, that the two languages may be regarded as sis- 
ter-languages ; that they are descended, not one from the other, 
but bath from a common branch, and that “they differ more as 
dialects of the same member of the Dravidian family, than as 
separate languages;” or that of Dr. Caldwell, who holds that 
the ground-work of Malayalam is Tamil, the former being 
simply a “very ancient” and “ much-altered offshoot” of the 
latter, there can be little doubt that the two languages were 
at one time, atleast in their written form, practically one 
language. 

i Dr Caldwell, who derives Malayalam from Tamil, rests 
in argument on the assumption that the Tamil and 
alam words used to denote east and west—Aivaku 
ig beneath, downwards, and me/ku, above, upwards 

—are both respectively identical. Because kiraku (east) 

signifies neath and melku (west) signifies above, he 

infers that the* original Dravidians must have entered Ma- 
labar from the Tamil country, that is, the country lying 
on the eastern side of the ghats—since there they had the 

‘low level of the sea to the eastward and a high range of 

mountains on the west. And, seeing that the configuration 

of the Malayalam country is the direct reverse of this, this 

**--*"ty of names becomes all the more remarkable. Now, 
at may thjs strange coincidence—tending as it does 
nfirm the original identity of Malayalam with Tamil 
? According to Dr. Caldwell, “the people by ,whom 
ralan is spoken must originally have been a colony i 
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Tamilians, They must have entered the Malayalam county 
by the Ep ols aut or Coimbatore gap, and from thence spread 
themselves along the coast, northward to the Chandragiri river, 
southward to the Neyyáru river near Trevandrum, at each '^ 
which points their further progress seems to have been step 

by settlements of colonists of a kindred race who had alre 

reached the western coast by different routes.” 3 CN 

But, be this as it may, the validity of the above argurtient 
seems doubtful. The crux of the situation is this: that, after 
„all, it is a questionable point whether the words employed by 
the early Dravidians to denote east and west can reasonably 
be held to prove their exodus from the east, in the face of the 
analogous immigration to the south of the Aryans, who made 
their appearance on the western coast first, and afterwards 
moved on to the eastern, We may, however, also notice that 
the commoner word used in Malayalam for west—again a 
Tamil word.—is padinnaru, meaning the setting sun ; while, what 
is more, it may fairly be supposed that the Dravidian nameg 
for east and west merely implied, originally, that east, 
where the sun rose from below, while, correspondingly, wp. 
was where he set from above. 

Again, it is probable that, in the early social cadets: 
of the Aryans, the class of Sudras was first formed witha 
aborigines and of those Hindus who, having lost ‘caste, 
could not wear the sacred thread. Dr. Day assumes that 
the Dravidian language, or languages, spoken by pre-Aryan 
settlers in India originated in Central Asia; that, as the 
Aryans spread out from the North-west, some of the 
Dravidians were pushed Southwards, while others were par- 
tially incorporated amongst them, thus constituting a Sudra 
caste ; and that, as the conquerors firmly seized upon the land, 
Sanscrit- words readily got mixed with the early Drav 
languages. Now, we know that the swarthy Cheruma 
vators of the paddy flats, the Pulaya labourer and the Na, 
outcaste, the wild Panniars, Kurchers, and Kurunibers of the 
Wynád, and the nomad hill-tribes of North Travahcore, who 
speak a low mixture of Malayalam and Tamil, are the abori- 
gines of Malabar. It is, then, easy to come to the conclusion 
that the primitive dialect spoken by these races became so 
much modified and altered at a later period, when hordes of 
-Aryan and other immigrants—Parasu-Rama’s so-called colo- 
nists—brought with them Sanscrit,.Tamil and Telegu, that 
the result was a new language—that language being old of 
Tamil-Malayalam. 

But is the protector class of Malabar, as is generally suppo 
 thnologically identical with the Vellalas of the East ^ 

lition, at all events, and in some measure history also, 
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to an unmistakable and early—but nevertheless plausible— 
connection between the two races. It is popularly maintained 
in legends—and is no less deducible from the works of the: 
arly Greek geographers—that Kerala was conquered by 
vandya and Chola invaders, and that the country, from a very 
zarly period, was subject to Pandy and Chola Kings. It is 
abundantly clear from these sources that a considerable portion 
of the South-Western coast was. ruled over by the Pandyas 
at a very early period. We have the evidence of the Pezzglus 
that, in the first centuries of—or it may have been anterior to— 
the Christian era, they not only planted settlements on this 
coast, but also maintained.a direct trade with the Mediterra- 
nean ports, According to -Pliny, who probably derived his 
information from Megasthenes, a portion of thé Malabar Coast’ 
was under the rule of King Pandion—" far away from his: 
Mediterranean emporium of Madura ;" while Arrian express- 
ly records that the celebrated emporium of Nilkanda on this 
sgast also belonged to the same monarch. Again, it is clear 
that the foreign Viceroys, or Perumals, whose names are writ 
large upon an important page in the early political history of 
Malabar, were the deputies of these kings. Furthermore, 
history tends to support the theory that a Pandya King invaded 
Mala»zr in Cheraman Perumal's time: nay, as is well-known, 
Pandya and Chola inroads became the order of the day about 
894 A.D. With the dawn of the Kollam era, 825 A. D., -Chola 
obtained the suzerainty of Kerala. A few decades later, the’ 
Chola King Adityavarma penetrated into Malabar. In. the 
century following, the Cholas—now masters of the greater 
portion of South India—repeatedly invaded the country, and 
drew tribute from its chiefs. Chola saw her palmiest days in 
+he latter half of the eleventh century, when her empire. 
attained its widest bounds. Her supremacy continued some 
years. after 1170, when Madura, the Pandyan metropolis, 
passed over to the Chola King. 

Nor is this all. There is yet another theory, to which tradi- 
tion distinctly alludes, as to the advent of the Vellalas into 
Malabar. It is assumed that the high caste of Kiriyathil Nairs. 
was formed out óf the sixty-four families of Kárakáttu Vellalars, 
who are supposed to have won distinction by “ guarding the 
clouds" for the Pandya King.  Parasurama—the patron. 
saint of the Brahmins—is reputed to have introduced this 
class into Malabar, assigning to them the duty of agricul- 
total service in the hierarchy. This theory, however, may 
be Shown to be chronologically unreliable. The Vellalas 
th.mselves were clearly foreigners. in the Pandya country. 
King) Ugra, surnamed Haradhari, is said to have brought 
from } .Kaveripatnam 48,000 Vellalars and settled them in 
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Madura. And if—as stated in the Mackenzie Mss.—Kaveri-. 
patnam had no existence before 800 A.D., we may decisively 
reckon that the Vellalas came into Pandya after this date. 
Until it is proved, therefore, that the Vellala advent into 
Pandya took place before Parasurama, or that the demi-got? 
flourished after 800 A.D., this theory, of course, has no mean- 
ing, That Parasurama lived, if at all, long before the days of 
the Perumals, is common belief. That Bhaskara Ravi Varma 
ruled Malabar about 700 A.D., is ań historical fact. We may, 
then, reasonably conclude that if, as is supposed, the Vellalas 
ever. moved into Malabar, it must have been, at all events, 
not earlier than Bhaskara Ravi Varma’s time, But it is clear: 
beyond doubt that the Nairs were already settled in the’ 
country at the time of the first Sasana, or Jewish Copper- 
; plate, that is, before 700 A.D. Furthermore, not even the 
name of the Karakattu Vellalars—-ostensibly the Sudras par- 
excellence of Pandyamandalam—is once mentioned in tlie 
hevalolpathi, or in any of the numerous legends that have come- 
down to us, Nor, as far as enquiries have gone to show, is there 
to be found on the banks of the Krishna, in Chola, Kanji, or 
Kumbhakonam—the original home of Parasuramá's Brahmin, 
as wellas Sudra immigrants—any the remotest trace of this 
class or their origin. About their vaunted “guarding the 
clouds" for the Pandya King, which is sure to have won for 
them agertain rank or privileges in the Pandya country, tradi- 
tion is equally silent. On the other hand, the Karakattu 
Vellalars of a certain place called Anjundd, on the Pulneys, 
in. Travancore, are aboriginals, we are assured by Lieutenant 
Ward. 

There are several other theories concerning the origin of 
the Nairs, But these are in the main mere idle speculations, 
which have no foundation in truth. It has thus been variously” 
conjectured that the Nairs are of pure Aryan descent ; ‘that 
they are akin to such polyandrous Cis-Himalayan tribes as 
the Khasis and Garos of Assam, and belong to the same 
stock as the Newars of Nepal ; that they are of Scythian ex- 
traction, being of the same origin and of the same race as 
the Sahs, the Guptas, and the Vallabhis, and are, in fact, the 
counterpart and supplement of the Naga tribe who penetrated 
into the Central Provinces and gave name to Nagpore ; that 
they are a specific Dravidian tribe who came to exercise 
*such a powerful influence over their neighbours, that the 
name in course of time came. to be applied generically to alle 
who cultivated the land," and so forth. wa 

We will briefly examine these theories one by one. 2J 

Firstly, as to the supposition.that the Nairs are purely Aryan- 
Arguments—partly based on social polity, partly on anthropo-. 
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metry—have been adduced to show, uot only that the Nair immi- 
gration to Kerala was synchronous with the Aryan immigration 
(to the south, but that the two races were, primarily and material- 
Af one race. To the theory that anthropometry points clearly 
to a distinction between the Nairs of Malabar and the Sudra 
inhabitants of the East Coast, we cannot subscribe. On the 
contrary, the features of the two coast peoples, though in some 
particulars unlike, point to a cognate type—of which their 
general similarity of form and appearance furnishes unmistak- 
able evidence, True, the skull characteristics of the Nairs 
incline to a more or less prominent Aryan type; but this differ- 
vence, where it exists, may be shown to be the result of a very 
different cause. The infusion of Arya blood in Sudra veins, 
consequent on a custom that has obtained for generations, by 
which, while only the eldest son in a Nambudri house marries in 
his own caste, the younger sons are permitted to form fugitive 
connections with Nair women—as instance the still predomi- 
fant practice of ladies of aristocratic Nair families consorting 
ith, Nambudri husbands—must account for tbe.similarities 
of form, colour, stature and physiognomy discernible between 
the Brahmin and Sudra inhabitants respectively,‘of Malabar. 
Another and perhaps .more plausible reason advanced in 
<sapport of the theory that the Nairs are of a Aryan origin, is 
the circumstance that between these two otherwise divergent 
communities there has subsisted, from time immemorial, a 
strange bond of ution—feudal and religious, Nevertheless, it — ' 
will be perceived that this peculiar, and in some respects un-*. 
shastraic, relationship between the two peoples, not to speak 
of the comparatively elevated position of the subordinate caste 
in the commonweal, has been directly and inevitably brought 
bout by the force of circumstances which the early Aryas. 
on their first irruption into Malabar found it absolutely im- 
possible to resist. Owing, in short, to the numérical superiority 
of the Nairs, who were already the rulers of the country and 
who held tlie indigenous races in servitude, and to the position 
of the country, hedged in on all sides against foreign foes,’ by - 
“the ghauts in the rear, the sea in the front, and the numerous ` 
streams by which it is intersected," it must have been at once 
obvious to the Aryan invaders that the conquest of the country, 
without the assistance of some portion at least of its former 
pinhebntenie, would be impossible. "Accordingly, we find a - 
igertain class of the existing non-Aryan population gradually 
absoirbed into the pale of the Aryan conquerors, and incorporated 
in their constitution: on whom the latter probably imposed 
their\ culture, their religion and their civil institutions ; and to 
whom they certainly accorded privileges which, as a nile, they’ 
elsewhere denied to the conquered Sudras. m 
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Other circumstances also, no 
result, One is the fact that the e: 
the vocation in life of the Nambu 
for engaging in other avocations ; 
in the constitution for a new clas 
more befitting to discharge. these 
(of the eye, the Zand and the order 
expresses them) than the Nairs ?— 
haughty aloofness of the priestly ] 
their approaching the slavish abo 
the other, scorned to do them men 
came to constitute an intervening 
to occupy a position intermediate 
and the indigenous serfs—a po: 
clients of ancient Rome, or rather 
nians, who, while they were, on: 
and mighty Spartans, were, on the 
helots; with this important diffe 
the periceci, possessed important 
resembled the Dorian masters in E 
and administrators. As for the pr 
of the younger cadets of Nambuc 
alliances with Nair women, it wi 
the very first, nothing more nor | 
keeping the illom* property uut 
accumulation. 

Secondly, as regards the theory 
-the Nairs with the Nepali New 
persistently put forward by Colo 
ton, the late Dr. J. Fergusson 
doubted points of resemblance be 
are curious survivals of primitive } 
tribes which, apparently, at any 
Coast people. Their singular mar 
to point to the same connection 
among the Khasiast to female c 
mark them as occupying a low p 
primitive forms of sepulture still : 
to speak of the many remains in t! 
cromlechs, and dolmens that ar 





* Nambudri Zazaswads, or joint-famili 

t “© The most curious of their sdcial cu 
to female descent and female authority. 
wifes family: the wife or her mothe: 
household, and all property descends in t 
dead are buried under cromlechs or dolr 
slabs covered over by a fifth slab.”—Sir Y 
of India. 
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indicate that they cannot be far removed from the neolithic 
age. Another Assamese tribe and kinsfolk of the Khasias are 
the Garos. The most remarkable of their social customs are 

nas they share with the Khasias, namely, those relating to 
the ivfluence and predominance of women. They, not unlike 
the Nairs, maintain an extravagant respect for relationship by 
desceut through females, which, as it were, reverses the course 
of human progress and takes one back to the time when what 
is known as the matriarchate prevailed, when kinship was 
reckoned through the mother, and no account whatever was 
aken of the father, 

Again, are the Nairs anyway identical with the Newars ? 
Jr have they any affinity with the polyandrists of Tibet ? The 
inswer to this is easily gathered from an examination of their 
‘espective social customs and land-tenures. We learn from 
Sir W. Hunter’s Gazetteer that among the peculiar tenures of 
Bic of the first-named people, is * the payment of a consider- 

ine when the original titles are resuined on the accession 
prince.” Does not this exactly correspond to the 
wn Malayalee custom of Polichaauthu, by which at 
1 of every twelve years (of old, the usual period of regime 
rumal and the Zamorin), prior leases of land, now 
considered at an end, were escheated to the jenmi (landiord), 
and fresh grants had to be acquired from the new king, or lord 
of the manor; and paid for ? On the other hand the relation- 
ship between the Nairs and the polyandrists of Tibet is not 
so marked. The latter have attained only the most rudi- 
mentary social stage. They do not (like the Nambudris of 
lalabar, for instance) constitute a close-knit, compact social 
y; or organization, or “ an iron-bound caste of inter-related 
families.” "They have no stable exosamous grouns, and com- 
monly, no prohibited degrees in marriage ; in fact, ar unbridged 
gulf separates them and the Nairs in the observance of endo- 
gamy. While among the former it is customary for two 
brothers to marry the same wife, the connection is thought 
incestuous among the Nairs ; and a Nair household would give 
short shrift to a member who married his deceased brother's 
wife, or married two' sisters, Suchan alliance would be re- 
proach unspeakable, and the finger of scorn would unhesita- 
“ingly be raised at the contracting parties. Expulsion from 
aste would inevitably follow marriage between the children of 
sis or, indeed, between relations in the female line wio 
are mémbers of the same tarawad,* 
And here orie word as regards the charge of polyandry-so 











* The social or family unit in Malabar'is the zarawad It is the home 
and residence ofallthe descendants in the female line from a common 
ancestor. 
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often levelled against the Nairs. A great many social faults 
may be laid at their door ; but the Nairs of the present day are 
not fairly to be charged with this. Whatever may have been 
the case formerly, polyandry*, as a national practice, is praed 
cally extinct; and instances of it—even in the most remote 
up-country villages, where the light of new ideas has not pene- 
trated—are now seldom, ifatall, heard of. Buta few years 
before the Malabar Marriage Bill became law, the issue of 
a Nair marriage were still children of their mother rather than 
of their father; and the marriage tie was a contract based on 
mutual consent and dissoluble at will. “ This} part of the 
Malabar law," wrote Mr. Logan in 1887 “ has, in the hands o 
unenquiring commentators, brought much undeserved obloquy 
on the morality of the people. . . . . Although the 
theory of the law sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal 
fidelity is very general. Nowhere is the marriage-tie—albeit 
informal—more rigidly observed or respected, nowhere iei 
more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely 
The very looseness of the law makes the individual ot 
closer." 

That the Nairs, in their marriage customs, are not 
all fours with the polyandrists of Tibet will now 
evident. At the same time they appear, ín neariy every 
particular, to be the kinsfolk of the Newars. Much has beet 
written about the similarity of their marital relations and 
other peculiarities ; and nearly a century ago, Col. Kirkpatrick 
observed :—“ Iti is remarkable enough that the Newar women, 
like those among the Nairs, may, in fact, have as many 
husbands as they please, being at liberty to divorce ther 
continually on the slightest pretence.” But, perhaps, thy 
most striking illustration of this strange similarity ee be 
found in the remarkable style of temple, architecture péculiai 
to Malabar and South Canara, which has been declared by sc 
high an authority as the late Mr. J. Fergusson to,be distinctly 
Jaina and non-Dravidian. “ Their§ architecture is neither the 
Dravidian style of the south; nor that of Northern India. 
and indeed is not known to exist anywhere else in India proper 
but recurs with all its peculiarities in Nepal.” Again“ I am no! 








* According to a recent writer on Malabar law and custom quoted b) 
Sir W. W. Hunter in the Zzperial Gazetteer (vide art. Malabar, poly 
andry “ has died out in North Malabar, and only traces of it are found it 
South Malabar. If still survives in parts of Cochin and Travancore Pt 
Malabar the form that exists is found only where Bráhmin or Nar bid: 
influence is strong, namely in Nedunganád or Cherpuisherri.” 

t Malaóar (District Manuals Series), vol. I., p. 136. 

$ Nepal, p. 187. ^ n tee 

3 Basins of Indias and Eastern Architecture. Edn. idis .pp. 27¢ 
and 271. * 
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aware of its existence anywhere else south of Nepal, and it 
s so peculiar that it is much more likely to have been copied 
fis re-invented.” Further on, he remarks :—‘ There” are no 
wo tribes in India, except the Nayars and Newars, who are 
known to have the same strange notions as to female chastity, 
and that, coupled with the architecture and other peculiarities, 
seems to point to a similarity of race which is both curious and 
interesting ; but how and when the connection took place, I 
must leave it to others tó determine. I do not think there is 
anything in the likeness of the names, but 1 do place, faith in 
the similarity of their architecture combined with that of their 
manners and customs." 
! But here the comparison ends. ‘The affinity between these 
two races depends, not on linguistic or ethnical grounds, but 
mainly on the evidence of architecture—which affords, after all, 
no sufficient basis for argument; while the sociological con- 
18, though plausible, are not quite convincing. There 
common racial features binding together the two peoples 
customs vaguely point to their common ancestry; and 
s abundant evidence of racial dissimilarity. Nor is this 
;onsiderable difficulty presents itself in the matter of 
(Be, all evidence of which tends to disprove the theory. 
While the language spoken by the Sudra inhabitants of Kerala 
is Malayalam, a member of the Dravidian family, the 
languages of the peoples mentioned above either belong to the 
Tibeto-Burman group, or, like that of the Khasias, have no 
analogy to any Indian language. One could understand that 
the indelible physical character of a race, transmitted across 
generations, might in the long run be so effaced and altered 
"y admixture (and from intermarriage) with another race, that 
the former might appear a distinct tribe; but can it be sup- 
posed that a people, while retaining their original customs 
intact, should yet lose all traces of their mother-tongue ? 

All circumstances tend to substantiate the general view that 
the Nairs are Dravidians; that they came from the eastern 
Tamil districts; that, because of the difficulties of crossing 
the huge intervening mountain range and'long before the 
Aryan ‘immigration, "they descended into Malabar by way 
of the north ; and that, after settling for some time in the 
northern Tulu country (which bounds Malabar on the north), 
they gradually worked their way southward as far as Cape 

n. Perhaps,.they were a wave of Pallavas—who, spread- 
into Malabar and reducing the aboriginal races, took 
ion of the country and gave name to the Vallodi, or 
padi, caste of Nairs, now inhabiting the Walluvanad 





rp- 305. ch Account of Kingdom of Nepal "by Dr. Buchanaa 
ay PP. 29, 42, 51; &c. P f 
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Taluk. As for the Tiyars, it is pretty certain that they came 
from the south at a later period—any time between the first, 
and sixth century A.D. And were Pliny's sources of inform: 
tion regarding India, wherein he speaks of “the Narez en. 
closed by the loftiest of Indian mountains, Capitalia," obtained 
from Megasthenes’ Indika, and if, as has been supposed, the 
* Narez ” refer to the Nairs of Malabar, can we not safely 
assign the date of their immigration to about 300 B.C.? 

U. BALAKRISHNAN NAIR. 


ART. VIIL.—ENGLISH ORIGINS, 


$- 

| NGLO- Indians of a certain standing will remember a 
A? clergyman—the Rev. Joseph Baly—who, after serving for 
some time as chaplain at Allahabad, became Archdeacon of 
the diocese of Calcutta, in which position he exerted himself 
honourably in the cause of Christian children in India and in 
forwarding arrangements for their education. ftis now many 
years since Mr. - Baly retired and settled in England, where 
1e has devoted his time to a deep and earnest course of study, 
of which -the first fruits have lately been made public in the 
form of a massive volume of nearly 800 pages (“ Eur-aryan 
roots ;” Vol. L.) 

Scholars are proverbially ^ kittle cattle ;" and it is possible 
hat the title of this work may provoke a conflict on the very 
threshold. To consider the author's reasons for the name that 
he has chosen will be, in some sort,to review the origin of the 
whole subject; let us, therefore, cite Mr. Baly’s own 
words :- 
ww L&E original speech of the ancestral race and the collective 
group of languages into which it has developed have been 
variously known by the names Aryan, Indo-Germanic, Indo- 
European., These are, confessedly, inexact and inadequate. 
To apply the term * Aryan', which denotes strictly only the 
Indian and Iranic peoples. . . is an arbitrary use of the 
word > . . Indo-Germanic, again, connotes only the Indian 
and Germanic dialects. . . while Indo-European omits the 
Zend and the modern Persian. I have therefore ventured to 
substitute the term Eur-aryan, which, though less simple than 
Aryan, has the advantage of being truer 

The word thus coined, on the suggestion, as we learn, of Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, the well- known Celtic scholar, is founded on 
he beliefia a common origin of ‘the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Gaelic, Cymric, Gothic, old High German, and all their 
nore recent offshoots, our own being, as most of us have heard, 
amixed product from a branch of which the “ Gothic ” is the 
type, but largely affected by Romance admixture. For the 
primal language, Mr. Baly postulates a primal population ; 
what he, in accordance with the above-mentioned reasoning, 
calls the“ Eur-aryan people ;" whose language had, he holds, 

ne organise previous to the dispersion ; although, in 
earlier days, it had passed through a non-inflectional 
in which a number of words arising from mere articulated 
is had served as the medium of expression. The earliest 
h sounds were either single vowels, or at most combina- 
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tions of a vowel and a consonant; something like an infant’s 
cries of fa and ma : and they had, as is the case in ancient, but 
still spoken, tongues, a very Wide range of meaning, differen- 
tiated by different tones and gestures. Some idea of-th 
meaning of this statement may be formed by those who have 
noticed the use of the vocable * So " in modern German, which 
may be eithera question, an answer, ora sort of suspended 
acquiescence. Out of these original germs, and out of their 
subsequent amalgamations, arose the various multiple cells 
which became the roots of the organised speech of the primi- 
tive Aryans : the Ursprache, as it is called in modern Teutonic 
science, 

These roots are not merely imaginary, but linguistic factsl 
present inthe words of the various derivative languages, as 
verbs, nouns, and adjectives, applied to various uses, according 
to the variation of inflections, prefixes, suffixes, etc. to which 
they are subjected. The original germ formed the kernel qwa 
significant element of the compounds formed ; and this was/the| 
“root.” But, after the dispersion, these roots became affected 
by circumstances only imperfectly apparent, but forming 
phonetic changes varying in the various directions to which the 
dispersed dialects spread ; so that, ultimately, new larBuages. 
arose in which the identity of the roots was so disguised as to 
be only traceable when certain laws of change had been 
established. 

All this detail is unavoidably dry, but may be apprehended 
by examples. Thus, when we learn, from “ Grimm's Law,” 
: and the others established by later philologists, what are. the 
usual modifications of roots ín various derivative languages, we 
understand the affinities which form the material of Mr. Baly’sj 
work, and which otherwise might seem as far-fetched as somè, of 
the etymologies ridiculed by the great Grecian, Prof. Porson, 
when suggested, in the once-famous “ Diversions of Purley,” by 
Horne-Tooke. Thus, to show the operation: of Grimm’s Law, 
we need only refer to the familiar instance of the word “ goose,” 
an animal evidently well-known to the rude forefather, yet 
bearing names, in the derivative tongues, which can be identi- 
fied only by means of the canon in question. In Sanskrit the 
bird is known as Hasas (fem. hasi). In Greek this becomes xj, 
in Latin (h) ezsez, in old High German gans. Grimm’s Law 
brings all these together when we find that it distributes the 
Aryan tongues into three groups which have, respectively, pl 
following habits of phonetic change :— 

(1) Classical, Aspirate. i 

2}. ` Low German, Flat. * 

(3). High German, Sharp. 

H. and Ch, are “ aspirates "; hence Greek chez, Lat: 
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anser (the initial being dropped in later usage) Sanskrit Hast. 

G. isa “flat " guttural; hence the Low German gans; 

old Norse gas. goose. i 

—- X. is a“-sharp " ; and the old High German word was chans. 
later gáus, ans, although modern German has adopted the g 
from the Low German practice. 

Mr. Baly is inclined to trace all these words to the Eur- 
aryan root G H E, GH EL, or GH L,—to start up, burst 
open, whence chasm, yawn, gape, gate, etc. (To gape is, in Greek, 
Xatvo : ‘ 

His general method for tracing English words may be thus 

tated :— 

* Under each Eur-aryan root the nearest cognates in each 
erivative language—are placed in this order: Sanskrit, Zend, 
rmenian, Greek, Latin, Low Latin and Romance, Balto-Slave, 
‘eutonic, and Celtic. Under Sanskrit modern Indian verna- 
ulars will occasionally be found, and under Zend modern 
Pasian.” To this may be added the further explanation, that 
Low-Latin and Romance include, or introduce, modern French 
nd Italian ; while the two branches of Celtic are Gaelic (or 
rish, also the language of. the Scottish Highlands) and Welsh 
ycludiyg Breton and the now extinct Cornish (spoken down to 
ae 18th century), Teutonic comprehends old High German—in 
'hich Grimm’s Law is found more constant than in the modern 
orm—old Norse, with the derivative Scandinavian languages 
nd the Low German dialects of which our original English 
peech, commonly known as “ Anglo-Saxon,” is one. This, 
f course, brings us. in most cases, to the modern English ; 
n which, however, it may be well to bear in mind, a vast 
1umber of the words are of other than Teutonic origin. 

—jn point of fact, this mixed vocabulary is one of the most 
listinguishing features of our language, and gives it a peculiar 
ichness and variety of expression. From.the time of the Con- 
quest to the reign of Henry the fifth, French continued to be 
he languabke of Parliament and of polite society ; the despatch 
o the King, his father, in which Henry—then Prince—announc- 
'd the victory over the rebels at Shrewsbury, is in French. 
After the Wars of the Roses, our language and literature were 
vhat. is to be seen in the writings of Malory and Fortescue ; 
wt intercourse with the Continent soon revived; and the 
inglish of Bacon, Shakspere, and the Bible arose, in substance, 
'5 wa write (or try to write) still. What then became, and has 
ceased to be, the guiding principle and law of growth has 

he use of all the advantages offered by the proximity 

1ag intellectual source as France, and the free creation 
ionyms expressive of every shade of meaning, In com- 
words, too, there has been little restraint, the only 
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rule—and that not always quite strictly observed—being that 
the parts of such a word shall be derived from the same 
origin. It is not quite proper, for example, to join Latin 
to Greek in the same compound; though “sociology ” jA 
notorious and successful instance of this liberty. In a book 
of the present day one may count at least fifty per cent. of 
. words derived either from French, or directly from Greek and 
Latin; probably, in a newspaper the ratio will be even higher. 

Whether, in spite of this characteristic, or in consequence of 
it, the language—in its various forms—is tending to become 
universal, In the ports of China, Japan, and the Pacific islands, 
it is coarse and corrupt, but still intelligible; over the vas 
Continent of North America it is general—with the exceptio 
of Mexico—in common life tending towards dialectic variation ; 
but in literature often used with conspicuous grace and accu- 
racy. From Washington Irving to the present generation a 
constant tradition has been preserved, by which—though nog 
sacrificing national feelings and aspirations—the writers in : 
United States have made good their claim to be descent 
from the countrymen of Milton and Addison. 

The beginnings of this imperial speech were not indicat 
of its august destiny, Roughly speaking, the Teutonic &ett 
ments in Britain—extending from the Forth to the south coast 
—were made by two kindred, but distinct nations; the Angles 
to the northward, and the Saxons to the south : and this dual 
colonisation gave rise to the word * Anglo-Saxon" the use of 
which, in History, so much offended the late Professor Freeman. 
‘Hence arose a twofold grouping of dialects, under two different 
sets.of linguistic conditions. The Anglian form gave rise to 
two dialects, the Northumbrian—now improperly called , 
“broad Scotch”—, and the Mercian, or Midland, of the Marches? 
Similarly, the Saxon split into the west-Saxon and the Kentish, 
The birth of what we now call * English" was due to the 
marriage of west-Saxon with Midland; and its infancy was 
toa considerable extent affected by Norman-French tuition. 
What little literature was produced was couched either in 
French, or in Latin; the best known writers being Wace, 
Walter de Map, and William of Malmesbury, 

But, with the loss of Normandy and the political movement 
of the reign of John, the English language reappeared and 
asserted its claim to be considered a serious organ of thought 
and imagination. Now were produced Layamon' s Brut. 
Church-Lectionary called Ormulum, and thé verse-chrc 
of Robert of Gloucester: all these were in what is knov 
'transition-English," and are more or less intelligibl 
readers of today. English was also used in one proclam 
of the stirring times of Henry IIL (which also saw the d 
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ing of the present political system). Of this last-mentioned 

document the following extract exhibits the words—in moder- 

nised transliteration, s 

| “We hoaten alle ure Treowe in the Treowthe that heo us 

gen heo stedefaestliche nealden and swerien to healden and 
to werien tho isetnessess thaet been ymakede and beon to 
makien" Here there is not one word that the scholar is not 
able to trace in modern English ; as this specimen shows, the 
earlier English was almost as inflectional and complicated as 
modern Dutch. But simplification had begun with Chaucer; 
and in two more centuries the English language was full-grown. 
It is hardly necessary to add that, with comparatively few 
xceptions indeed, all words either of ancient English or 

f modern are derived from Aryan roots ; and a great part of 

he usefulness of Mr. Baly’s book arises from the light that it 

hrows on the persistence of the dearer and more vital elements 
of life; so that the words that we use in the closer and more 
pmiliar relations are still those which served our remote fore- 
fathers. Such words as “ father,” * mother," “ brother,” 

*food," “heart,” “foot,” and a hundred other such vocables 

—' voice" itself—are the common heritage of ourselves and 
„nany now alien families sprung from the same great stock. 
-. Thus, Ne use of the same word for “plough” and for “oar” 
shows that the rude forefather practised agriculture before he 
took to the water; and the words for “ewe "—female sheep— 
in so many of the older Aryau tongues show that sheep were 
kept, and their wool woven into raiment, before the dispersion. 

The manner of using the work under review will be varied 
according to the habits of the reader. It may be at once 
\understood that it is not meant to be taken up in an easy chair 

nd read like a romance from beginning to end. But it is a 
large contribution towards a complete vocabulary of our world- 
speech for philologic ard historic uses, 

The roots are arranged in the order originally adopted by 
old Sanskst grammarians, beginning with the vowels and 
going on to gutturals, dentals, and labials. The liquids and 
sibilants will form the subject-matter of the next volume. This - 
is hardly a natural order, if we may judge by the habits of 
infants who seem to begin with labials—“‘ pa” and “ma”— 
and indulge in gutturals only when something goes down the 
wrong way. The second volume—on which the author in- 

as that he is now engaged—will take up the labial con- 
s at ~ and gp ou to the end of the series, 

: difficult to exaggerate the importance of such a study, 
d, as it is in the present case, by a man of learning and 
'y Who is also full of human sympathy. The protracted 
y and helplessness of the young of man, necessitating 
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prolonged intimacy for the parents, naturally led to the articu- 
lation of simple needs and cravings; and one observes with 
delighted wonder the processes by which one set of such ex- 
pressious grew into the master-speech of mankind. j 

The scope of these thoughts transcends philology ; which, 
indeed, is but means to an end, an instrument of pre-historic 
history. From such indications we are enabled to deduce 
interesting and useful conclusions as to the order iu which 
various inventions and usages presented themselves to the 
evolving mind. of primitive man, gradually differentiating him 
from the non-progressive animals; and we are also encouraged 
to trace the relations of various families of the human race 
This latter branch of the enquiry is, indeed, hampered by 
doubts which have been thrown out as to the “Aryan race” 
assumed by some writers. Mr. Baly assumes only the connec- 
tion of the languages, not of the races who speak them. Speech, 
we are sometimes, reminded is by no means an infallible guide 
to origin; and that is a truth which cannot be denied. fhe 
races conquered by Eur-Aryan people often borrowed ‘the 
languag* of the conquerors. The ancient Hebrews used an 
Aramaic dialect of the language called ‘ Semitic ;” but so did 
the Phoenicians and Canaanites, usually considered “children 
of Ham.” The Greeks learnt the language of their Latin 
masters. The medieval Norsemen adopted the language of 
any people whom they conquered; and in modern times 
English" is the language of many millions who have no English 
blood, even as French is of the Hayti negroes and the Tamils 
of Pondicherri. Nevertheless, we may, perhaps, find, in the 
behaviour of concepts indicated by its archaic forerunners, 
some traces of a common origin with many nations once no 
less powerful and prosperous, If English and Scots, Mogtrd 
and Brahmin, bad their origin from the same noble stock, the 
recognition of the fact can do nothing but good in India. For 
it will make for mutual understanding and—perhaps—for 
peace, 

Whether through the Teutonic branch, or thtough the Latin 
by far the largest portion our English comes from the same 
source as does the sacred language of India ; though we have 
now many loan-words from the Semitic and. native American 
languages, and there are few attributes ascribed to the twice. 
born in the Veda that will not apply equally to the modern 
Aryans whose government of the country gives such unreasgn- 
able umbrage to some of the local Brahmans, We are 
we remain—as the French ruler said: and it will be 
for them to work with us than against. . 

H. G. KEE 


Art. IX.—SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


SHE Suez Canal is supposed to have altered the destinies 
LÀ -of the Eastern world. It is owing, too, to the Canal, 
that England remains so absorbed in Egyptian affairs, since it 
is presumed to play an important part in facilitating the 
maintenance of the dominion of England in India. And yet 
a single charge of dynamite might close this water-route to 
the East, for the time being, as effectually as if it had never 
existed. The value of South Africa and the Cape route has 
ice acquired a fresh significance in our days. Hence, too, 
strenuous resistance England has offered to Boer domina- 
1 and German supremacy in South Africa. South African 
blems affect India and the Empire in an even greater 
zree than Egypt and the Canal; for, though these are 
rer, the South African route furnishes an ever-open and 
rer water-way, provided, of course, that South Africa is held 
England. $ 
‘South Africa” is a term applied to the peninsular portion 
the “Dark Continent” south of the Zambezi river, or the 
"5th pagallel of south latitude. It is supposed to be dis- 
tinguished thus from * British Central Africa," to the north of 
the Zambezi, and consists of a large number of Governments, 
States and ,peoples. These include British. Dutch (Boer), 
German, Portuguese, and purely native (Kafir), but * protect- 
ed Some, as the Cape Colony, are of considerable extent, 
containing nearly a million of white (British and Dutch) po- 
pnlation, besides the usual large proportion of Africans, 7. e. 
natives, Kafirs, Hottentots, Bushmen and others. Others, as 
Natah are of very contracted area, and very sparsely peopled 
by Europeans. Others, as the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, are inland States without a sea-board, but of extreme im- 
portance on account of their great mineral wealth, Others, again, 
like Basutoland and Bechuanaland, are purely native, under a 
British protectorate. Others, as German Damaraland on the 
West and Portuguese Mozambique territory on the east, are 
extensive strips of coastal provinces, the latter with available 
harbours, a great wart iP South Africa, Others, again, as the 
Chartered Company's territories, of vast extent, really only 
nartially subdued, and parts even yet unexplored, are stricken 
er the effects of previous mismanagement and bad 
it. This ifamense agglomeration of States, Colonies 
dencies, is, roughly speaking, nearly two million square 
xtent, and forms probably the most valuable portion 
tire African Continent, For, besides being highly: 
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mineralised, it forms a great elevated plateau u 
European can live and thrive under a temperate cli 

is not too cold in winter, and not too warm in summer, | 
air, too, is vigorous, dry and bracing. Wheat and all 
English fruits and vegetables grow freely on it. 

As may be inferred, the races occupying South Africa are 
numerous and diverse in character, Among the European or 
white races, there are, first and foremost, as being the most ad- 
vanced, numerous and wealthy, the British ; next, the Dutch 
(Boer) ; and, finally, the Portuguese, who are but few in 
numbers, The Germans in Damaraland may be safely neg- 
lected in this reckoning, as they may be counted almost on 
one's fingers. The British and Boers are almost equall 
spread over the English and Dutch possessions, there being ¢ 
many British as Dutch in the Boer Free State and the Tran 
vaal, and there being as many Boers as British in Cape Colony 
The black, or African, races present an almost greater diversity, 
from the tall and broad-shouldered Zulus on the east; to 
weak Mashonas of the north, and the dwarf Hottentots/ an 
cunning, Bushmen and intelligent Basutos of the south. And 
besides these there are afew thousand descendants of early- 
imported Malays, and considerably over a hundred” thousand 
natives of India—traders, artizans, mechanics, domesticeservants 
and agricultural labourers, all generically called “ coolies’ 
Taking all the blacks, of the“ protected” States as well, they 
outnumber the whites by ten to one, The native Kafirs, or 
the Bantus, as they should properly be called, retain their old 
simplicity, independence and manliness of character, though 
they are grievously oppressed in Dutch and Portuguese terri- 
tory. They number many millions and are the children 
the soil. We have intruded on their domains. They are 
gradually rising in the scale of civilisation, and have 
excellent traits in their character. They are frank, playful, 
happy, docile and brave, and present quite a contrast to the 
cunning and complex-charactered immigrants from India who 
have been imported among them. These Indians have al- 
ready begun to have their own “ political” organisations, 
which may in time affect the simple and unsophisticated 
Kafirs, as these get educated and rise in the scale of civilised 
life. 

It will thus be seen that a large number and variety 
of problems . present themselves in South Africa. They 
are racial, political, economical, and social; and tl ne 
general, as affecting the whole of South Africa, or 
and. particular, as “internally affecting each State or | 
While the latter may be neglected in the present cot 
tion, the former are of overwhelming importance. They 
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British supremacy and the British occupation of the country, 
and thus the naval power of England in South Africa, and the 
xistence of her “half-way house” to India, China and 

ustralia, This was instinctively recognised when, on the 
occasion of the late interference of Germany, the Flying 
Squadron ‘was at once organised and sent off in hot haste to 
South African waters, and the universal British cry, even from 
Australia, was “ Hands Off.” 

As we have said above, the minor internal problems of each 
State or Colony may be neglected in the present connexion. 
The general problems affecting South Africa as a whole are 
those relating to British domination, the unification of South 
Africa, the race question, as between white and white (British 
ind Dutch) and as between white and black (Europeans and 
Africans), and the future of Portuguese, German and Chartered 
Company’s territories and Native protected States; and it is in 
this order that we proceed to view them. 


BRITISH DOMINATION (SUPREMACY) IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


This is a question of the utmost gravity; in fact, it is 
he question of questions. Its full answer requires a consi- 
leration of all the succeeding problems, and hence will be 
rest fond at the conclusion. Here, however, we may view 
t in its manifest aspects, Is the British supremacy, which is 
t fact now, to continue; or, is it to disappear, and with it our 
‘half-way’ house” across the Globe? Would this supremacy 
‘continue under a South African United States? what positions 
jo the Dutch (Boers) and the Germans hold in regard to this 
iupremacy? The Boers can unitedly turn out probably 35,000 
if the finest fighting troops in the world. They might, if so 
Wiciined, take Natal and Delagoa Bay, and probably also 
Kimberley (the Diamond centre) and, Buluwayo, at a stroke. 
Whether they would be able ultimately to keep these against 
3ritish reinforcements, is another matter. Insane and un- 
wactical German dreamers even dieam of a United South 
\frica under German supremacy! We have, however, the 
upremacy, and we mean to keep it. That is the final answer. 
yermany is too weak to meddle with us where our Navy 
omes into play. And as for the Boers, though they would 
ike to turn us out, and are quite ready for a desperate critical 
ime—which some think cannot be very far off—, there can be 
in donht that, unless England's power, by an entirely unpre- 

and unforeseen conjuncture of evil circumstances, 
tely broken, victory must ultimately lie with Great 
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THE UNIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


This question has an intimate bearing on the preceding, 
according as the consolidation proceeds on British lines, e 
results in a“ United States of South Africa," confederateda 
against the outside world. 'There are so many opposing 
nationalities and possessions, as German, Dutch, British, and 

. Portuguese, that, at first sight, it is the last sort of Union that 
would appear likely. Asa practical fact, however, the Ger- 
man and Portuguese factors may be safely overlooked. The 
question thus lies between the Dutch and British ; and, as these 
last will not break away from the mother country, it follows 
that the Dutch can do nothing in this direction by themselves. 
A United South Africa, however, is generally understood to 
mean a Union on British lines——even if the German and Por- 
tuguese parts are by some means, included,—and under British 
supremacy. ; 

There are a great many forces making for and against 
United South Africa. Let us consider, first, such as make 
against it. At the very head of these stands the Boer Repub- 
lic of the Transvaal. There was a time when President Kruger 
himself was in favour of the Union. He is not so now. It is 
hardly necessary to enquire, why. Many events—some very 
grave—have happened since. We must give him the credit 
of seeking the good of his own State according to his light, 
and allow him the liberty of altering bis opinion once held. 

There'are some who think—and this even in British Australia 
—that independent individual State expansion is the best, and 
he may be one of them. And the stronger and richer the 
State, the less likely is it to wish to sink itself into an 
undistinguishable mass. President Kruger may be quite sincere 
in his present opposition, and the opposition of his Stay 
the measure is afact. With that alone we are concerned. 
That this opposition may die out, is conceivable. Should the 
Boers come to see that federation will not hinder State 
expansion, or interfere with State liberties, that it Will guaran- 
tee them from future foreign aggression, or'loss of . territory, 
and, it may be, even add to their present advantages, or 
remove some disadvantages, there will be, we may be sure, no 
further opposition to the idea. 

The next force, also, asa fact, making against federation, is 
the difference between the two whiteraces. In this matterthe 
black races will have no voice ; and the Portuguese and Gerr `- 
may safely be neglected. It is even cofceivable tha 
Portuguese may, be ordered by their home Government | 
in with the idea ; whilea malcontent State may be kept : 
ded by the Federation itself. The Dutch and British 
races are the only antagonistic elements that we h 
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consider seriously. Yet, even a race like the French live 
peaceably under the British in Canada, and have almost 
become one with them. And, again, of all the European 
—$aces or peoples, the Dutch and Germans coalesce most 
readily and naturally with the Anglo-Saxon, The eastern 
parts of England and southern Scotland have been largely 
-peopled by Dutch and Germans, and they have become 
one with Englishmen and Scotchmen. And Germans have 
become Americans and Australians in the United States 
and Australia. It is, indeed, absurd to say that there is 
an irreconcileable racial difference between the British and 
the Dutch or Germans. As a fact, we find the twoin South 
Africa in close union, In the Cape Colony, Natal, and even 
the Orange Free State, Dutch (Boers, and British live to- 
gether under the same laws and political institutions, and in 
the closest ties of friendship and blood-relationship. It is only 
the Transvaal that there is visible any race antagonism. And 
why? Solely on account of past political events and the past 
history of the State. The Boer Republic may, or may not, have 
been cordially treated and taken as brother by the hand by the 
ultra-militant British South African militant cult; but past 
events pave been burned into the Boer being as with a hot iron, 
The earliest Boers, forsaking their farms and slaves, 
their homes and wealth, and ¢rekking out into the 
lion-peopled wilderness; their being massacred by the 
blacks ; hunted out of Natal by the British after they had 
occupied it and wrested it from its powerful Zulu monarch ; 
driven hither and thither; denied access to the sea, and 
prevented from engaging in foreign relations ; and, finally, 
their being threatened with sudden extinction by the Jameson 
Miu, is, by Rhodes and his gang,—have naturally, and 
necessarily, created distrust, suspicion, and a stiffening of the 
political backbone, It would be expecting too much from 
human nature to expect otherwise. If we were always to 
remember this ip our disputes and dealings with them, probably 
things would work more smoothly. It is not because a State 
is small, or because we could wipe out its political existence, 
that we should forget facts and the grace of courtesy—the 
true mark of strength—, and proceed to dictate, domineer, and 
drive. We trust, we have sufficiently shown that this so- 
called racial antagonism is merely political suspicion and dis- 
It is, indeed, so strong at present as to render union 
ely improBable; but it may be softened down and ulti- 
removed. 
drd obstacle is the recent German intrusion into South 
It was, of coutse, a political mistake to allow the Ger- 
) possess themselves of Damaraland,and we may see here- 
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. after how this mistake occurred. But the mistake is tue: 

the recent interference of Germany with the Boers and the 

tions to the British may be accounted for by it. Bi 
interference is most unwarrantable, at least from a 

point of view. And the attempt. to throw German mnuuiary 
instructers into the Boer State is another piece of mischief for 

„which the Germans may have to account some day. At any 
rate, the continued arming of the Boers is partly ascribed to 
German counsels, and has led, on the part of England, to the 
reinforcement. of her South African garrison. The Germans, 
then, have been, and are, another obstacle or hindrance to 
a United South Africa. 

Strange and paradoxical as it may seem, the necessity of 
maintaining British supremacy in South Africa is itself an! 
obstacle to the Union. Formerly little was heard of this 
supremacy ; but German interference has brought it prominently 
forward, we had almost said created it. Not only can we not 
give up our half-way house, ? but we cannot retire in the faccum 
the Germans, or even of the French, with their lust for African. 
territory and their late unrighteous acquisition of Madagascar. 
But the fact of our maintaining our supremacy, even if necessary 
for the growth of the South African State, and for its protection, 
Itself acts as a check on the perfect freedom of the variou States 
in considering a federation. The Cape and other British colonies 
of South Africa must always, for imperial reasons, remain open 
for occüpation by a British naval and military force. The free- 
dom to combine is limited by thiscondition, It is not so in Ca- 
nada or Australia. Only in the very remote, but conceivable, 
event of Australia and India being lost to England, could she 
retire from her position in South Africa, and this hindrance to 
Union disappear. A final hindrance is the existence of differ; 
ent tariffs This is not insurmountable, But the different 
ideas entertained by different people regarding the aims, ends, 
and mode of carrying out the Union, from James Anthony 
Froude himself, to the latest irresponsible “ chartesed " public 
journalist, are somewhat appalling. The aim: is to bring the 
many States into one ; the end is that the United State may 
advance and become strong in the councils of the world. The 
details may well be settled by Conferences. There are the 
examples of our American, and even of our Australian Colo- 
nies, to guide here. Individual States and Colonies may well 
preserve their limited independence, while all subserve the . 
common good. British supremacy—let it be merely ir 
form of "protection" from foreign interference—, unit 
power in repelling aggression, and individual expansior 
independence, may all be easily reconciled together: 

In passing these hindrances to Union under review, ¢ 
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struck with their temporary and unsubstantial character. The 
Boer Republic may be opposed to-day, but give in its adhe- 
sion to-morrow. The “racial” difficulty is merely political 

Mdio and soreness, The German intrusioń hardly rears its 
head now, and may always be kept under. The maintenance 
of British supremacy is necessary for the protection of the 
Union from France and Germany. The differences of tariffs 
nay be remedied. 

From these we proceed to view the forces that make for 
Jnion. They are numerous and powerful, and not of a tem- 
iorary nature, British ideas and rule lead to self-government ; 
ind, as has been shown in other parts of the world, the only 
rish of England ia regard to her Colonies is that they may be 
inited and strong. "We cannot conceive of such a policy of 
reedom, independence and strength being resorted tó by Russia 
ot the outlying portions of her Empire. British supremacy in re- 
rard to South Africa means not only this, but that England 
Bends to stay there, which implies continued strength and pros 
ection, With the British supremacy are its accompaniments— 
iberal institutions. These are in full force In the Cape Colony, 
Natal and even somé other parts. They are even penetrating 
he other independent States. They all make for Unity. British 
reedont rejoices in such free institutions. Only illiberal and 
lespotic Powers can see danger lurking in them. Only such 
yovernments as have an idea of enriching themselves at the 
:xpense of their neighbours, regard them with distrust. They 
we vast moral forces, and must conquer in the end. 

One of the most powerful of forces, however immaterial, 
wre, is the idea of consolidation and unity. ` An idea is some- 
aow born and begotten into the world, is prophetic of its 
Ņestiny for good or for evil, and fulfils itself if it has any life. 
deas govern the lives not only of individuals, but of whole races 
nd empires. Ideas ruled the French Revolution, and changed 
he current of history not only for Frarice, but "for the whole 
vorld, Thus, too, the idea of the union and consolidation of 
3ritish colonies’ has resulted in the federation of Canada, 
ind is rapidly accomplishing itself in Australia, Who will 
loubt that the same idea -will fulfil itself in South Africa? 
[here may be obstacles in the way; but the glory and 
trength of an idea is that it should triumph over obstacles, 
[he more can success be prédicted for this idea in South 
Africa that, as will be seen, a number of powerful material 

re working for it. We have just seen that the moral 

are for it. But it has, further, to be noticed, that such 

| Upion is needed. At the present day the world fs 

itself into vast empires where weak Powers have no 

. The Russian Empire has’ absorbed thé whole of 
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Northern Asia, just as the British Empire has girdled the Globe. 
The United States have accorded their “protection” to the 
whole of independent North and South America. Even France. 
and Germany have recently grown immensely. Canada and/ 
Australia, long separated into a number of Colonies, have each 
formed themselves into formidable Unions. India itself, under 
British sway, has grown to gigantic proportions, and extends 
now from the borders of French Cambodia to almost the 
littoral of Eastern Arabia, embracing thus almost the whole of 
Southern Asia, In the midst of such mighty political forces 
as Great Britain, Russia, the United States, France and Ger- 
many, small States are nowhere, and, but for the protection of 
one or otber of the former, would not exist for a single day. 
Hence Union—as well as protection —is absolutely necessary 
for the small and divided Colonies and States of South Africa. 
Assuming the defence and protection accorded by England 
to be withdrawn without a preceding Union, and even assu- 
ming—what is very unlikely—that no other great Power coy 
ed South Africa, it is quite conceivable that conflicts would 
arise internally between one Colony or State and another, and 
that some would even be extinguished. A prey to one 
another, their wealth and progress would be checked, and even 
the existence of any one in particular rendered problematical, 

The great preponderance of numbers in the South African 
populations must also rank as one of the forces making for 
Federation. The vast majority are for it, The British popula- 
tion, without exception, are for it, The majority of the Dutch 
in the Cape Colony and Natal are for it. The * Afrlcander; 
Bond,” consisting almost wholly of Dutch, are for it. Only a 
small Dutch minority, and that almost altogether in the 
Transvaal, are against it, This small minority will disappea 
only with time and enlightenment, Even they cannot but admit 
that danger lurks in disunion; and that Union means strength, 
peace, progress, wealth, and stability. Added to this force 
of numbers, must be reckoned'the fact that the gveat wealth 
of South Africa is arrayed on the side of Union. All the pas- 
toral wealth and the trade of Cape Colony and Natal are for it, 
All the riches of the Kimberley diamond mines are for it, All 
the hundreds of milllons embarked in the gold mines of the 
Transvaal itself are for it: In fact, all the wealth of S. Africa 
is for Union. So, too, are the Iron bands of the railways now 
progressing in every direction, uniting distant parts, and diss 
closing, or creating, every day a community of interest 7 
Cape Colony has 2,000 miles of railway already op: 
other lines are projected. A line from Durban, in Na! 
into the Free State, and also into the Transvaal, ‘cor 
thence with the Cape and, Buluwayo in Rhodesia, Oti 
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are in progress north and south. Even the Chartered Com- 
»any’s territories are being pierced through by a line from 
leira, the Portuguese port on the east, to Capetown, of which 
pver a thousand miles are open. The Portuguese port of 
Lourenzo Marquez (Delagoa Bay) is also united by a line to 
fohannesburg in the Transvaal, and thence there is connexion 
vith Capetown, Durban, and Buluwayo. Every mile of rail- 
vay laid down not only opens up so much wealth, or shortens 
listance, but brings nearer the time when all the S. African 
Zolonies and States shall be knit together in trade, community 
if interests, and even in feeling. Towards this consummation it 
nay be noted that there have been offers made by one State to 
Yelp another to find the means of constructing new lines, or of 
owning lines, or portions of lines, in other States. 

We have thus seen that British supremacy is a fact, is 
necessary, and must be maintained in South Africa. We have 
een, too, how intimately related this is with the Federation or 
Rion of the different States and Colonies. In considering 
the subject of the Union, we have seen the forces acting 
against it, and such as make for it. The former have been 
found to be of a temporary character, and therefore may be 
expected to disappear. The latter are marked by permanency 
and growth, and can only be expected to triumph. It 
s even conceivable that, the present soreness of feeling 
In the Transvaal Government being judiciously softened 
down, there might be substantial inducements offered to it to 
unite in a common cause and common course, Under due safe- 
guards, and in a practically Federated State, there is no more 
reason why the Boer Government should not have its own 
seaport, like Natal, the Cape Colony, and the Chartered 

pany's territory—the last in Beira. Even German 
Damaraland on the West, if in the Union, might—under 
British supremacy—have Walfisch Bay, which divides the 
German territory, but belongs to the British. To some these 
concessions might appear to go too far—(and largeiy at the 
expense of Portugal !—though, as will be seen hereafter, 
when considering the Portuguese problem, Portugal may be 
bought out ;)—and we are doubtful whether Germany, even for 
the sake of Walfisch Bay, wouldconsent to give her strip its in- 
dependence and separate existence under the British ægis ; 
but there must be mutual giving and taking, and we have 
limited the gifts by due and sufficient safeguards. It may also 
‘noted that, in the Federation, German territory may be 
out altogether. 
n- concluding this part of our subject, it may be asked, 
not the British Colonies and dependencies sufficient 
erous, rich, and extensive, to form a Federation of 
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their own at first, leaving dissentient States to be grad ually 
absorbed into it by consent? Of these British Colonies and 
dependencies, the Cape Colony alone isas large as France an 

possesses several rising sea-ports. Natal, which has just od 
ed Zululand, is the ** Garden Colony ” of South Africa ; is-full of 
undeveloped minerals, and is rapidly advancing in wealth and 
population, And besides Basutoland, Bechuanaland and other 
minor dependencies of the British, ‘the Chartered Company’s 
territories comprise an area as large as Germany, All this 
great extent of territories, peopled by several millions of 
whites and African populations, abounding in wealth, and 
united to one another by the railways, make a British South 
African Federation not impossible, Such a Federation could b 
brought about almost at once, and would serve as a practical ob 
ject-lesson to the isolated Boer Governments of the Transvaal an 
the Free State, which would probably not remain long out of it 


THE Great RACIAL PROBLEM. WHITE AND WHITE: 
Durch (BOERS). 


As before stated, this problem is divided into Holts and 
white (British and Boer), and white and black (Europeans and 
Africans), In this division, let us view the Boers first. Who 
and what are the Dutch, or so-called Dutch, that is, the Boers; 
in South Africa? What are their peculiarities, if any, and 
whence derived? We shall see afterwards who and what are 
the British themselves in South Africa ; for it is an acknowledged 
truth that the British develop diverse traits in different coun- 
tries, as in Canada and India and Australia, nay, even i 
adjoining Colonies, as in Queensland and New South Wales, 
Must the Boers and British in South Africa always FR 
apart, as Israel and Amalek of old? Is it not possible. 
them to coalesce? These are practical questions, an me 
their due solution the British future in South Africa largely 
depends. The Boers in South Africa are the original posses- 
sors of the soil ; that is, after subduing the neighbouring Kafir 
and other tribes, and previous to the British occupation ol 
Cape Colony, they colonised the Cape Colony from Holland, 
and brought out with them their families, their sturdy in- 
dependence, and their Reformed Protestant Faith. This last 
has to be noted, as ithas much to do with the Boer character. 
In those early days, just as the Puritans left England foi 
America for freedom of conscience, so did these Dutch lee 
Europe for South Africa. To them were joined number$ 
Huguenots from France, Their religion did not teach t 
the unlawfulness of shooting down naked savages, and ta 
their lands from them, and making them their slaves. J 
increased and multiplied, and in many, instances hé 
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progeny reinforced from the black races, the only difference 
between their procedure and the similar procedure in British 
ndia being that the Dutch incorporated this progeny as 
ne with themselves, instead of branding them as an outside, 
separate class with restricted and inferior rights. We are 
not referring here to the present so-called * half-castes ” 
of the Cape Colony, who are nearly pure blacks, and very 
similar to the Goanese Portuguese. In studying the Boer cha- 
racter, this partial incorporation of Kafir and other black blood 
has not been taken into account by students of South Africa. 
The African is heavy and immobile—let us say crossly obsti- 
nate. Into the highly-educated and polished Dutch and 
‘French refugees, often of high and noble families, there thus 
entered this peculiar trait. All the so-called Dutch thus 
formed one body. The shooting. down of Kafirs, Hottentots 
and Bushmen made them merciless ; the shooting down of lions, 
which abounded even in Capetown, made them good marks- 
and full of nerve. Then came the sudden and unexpected 
ig over of the Cape by the British at the time of 
oleon. After the Peace, the British did not restore the 
: to Holland ;. but the two races had begun to live together 
feel in common. Then came the Emancipation Act, 
freeing “the slaves throughout British dominions. The Dutch 
held many slaves, but some compensation was offered them 
for the loss of their “human chattels,” 

Thousands of the Dutch colonists looked on this as an 
act of pure and simple confiscation, refused to acknowledge 
the elevation of the black to the level of the white ; declined 
the compensation ; abandoned their farms, and went to found 
another colony further north, wnere England was not. They 

ht their way through opposing tribes, slaughtered them 
and were themselves sometimes almost annihilated—for there 
weré powerful African chiefs in those days— ; and at length 
they occupied that portion of the country now embraced in 
Natal, the free State and a portion of the Transvaal, They 
were not, however, permitted to rest. They had more troubles 
with other powerful chiefs, and even the British came up to 
Natal and drove them further afield, behind the lofty Drakens- 
berg Range, the Alps of South Africa. Striving to gain a 
sea-port further north, they were again driven back by the : 
British. Keeping themselves to themselves and out of the 
-eesence of the British, they soon found themselves hemmed 
entirely by the latter, when these, through Rhodes, 
tived Lobengula of his country and formed the Char- 

d Company's territories. Having, however, discovered 
idant gold in the Transvaal—the Orange Free State had 

Jv divided from them and been recognised by the Bri- 
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tish—, the Boers were inclined to“ rest and be thankful.” This, 
however, was not allowed them by Rhodes and his gang of 
conspirators, Rhodes was the Premier of the Cape Colony an 
the principal director of the Chartered Company, and he used ¢ 
the power he thus had, with the addition of great wealth, tc. 
move the “Jameson Raid” against them. It was at a moment 
of profound peace and unsuspicion, and it fell as a “bolt from 
the blue” on them, iu its suddenness and deadly character. It 
shatterered their ideas of security, and further peace; created 
suspicion and distrust towards the British as a nation, and 
converted them from peaceful, stolid Dutch farmers into a race 
of armed soldiers. The meanest worm will turn at injury, and 
the Boers have had injury on injury —their very existencd 
threatened—heaped on them. So they now remain armed to thg 
teeth, resolved to sell their lives very dearly at the last, shoul 
it come. An offensive and defensive alliance has also been en- 
tered into with the Free State, 

As may have been inferred, a very large proportion of 
Boers of the Cape remained behind. In process of time, l 
felt their interests one with the British ; but they cannot fc 
their brethren by blood of the Transvaal. There are 
Boers both in Natal and the Chartered Company's lande 
There are, thus, two distinct Boer parties in South Africa— 
the independent Boers, who are irreconcileables," and the 
British Boers. These latter are loyal to the British Crown, but 
will not consent to their independent brethren being coerced. 


Tue BRITISH IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen have colonised both, 
North America and Australia very successfully. But these 
countries were very sparsely occupied by a few aborigine 
There were no white races to deal with. Again, as a govefning 
power, and not as colonists, the British have been very sucess- 
ful in India, This has been due as much to the superior class 
of Englishmen who have come out to India,as to the diversity 
of races and creeds. At the Cape all these,conditions have 
been wanting or reversed, Colonising, in the sense in which it is 
understood in Australia, or North America, cannot take place 
in South Africa. The Dutch had colonised it already and occu- 
pied it, Besides, there is a very large and numerous black race. 
The greed for gold—and some farm lands, too, have been 
filched from the blacks—will always attract a certain number ; 
and these will bring in their train trade and other busine 
and even limited settlement. But it will bé neither Austral: 
with its homogeneous white population, nor India, with 
race—or class—of white “leaders.” India has its great prini 
of high Hindu lineage, and an ancient proud civilisationl 
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iese are wanting in South Africa, The British, however, 
'hether here or there, adapt themselves to circumstances. 
ccordingly, though essentially one, the Canadian is not an 
res or an Australian,and an Australian is not a Cana- 
fan-or an Englishman, Brought up in the midst of differ- 
nt surroundings, and even different ideas, each takes a sepa- 
ate colouring, and even mental—as well as physical —growth. 
ind so the South African Briton is neither an Englishman, 
or a Canadian, nor an Australian, Brought up in a very 
ard and dry country; with any number of alarms and 
iccasions of readiness to fight, arising from Kafir rebellions 
nd Boer neighbours; and lording it over a very simple 
lack population, he is ordinarily converted from an English 
tadical to an ultra Imperialist, and from the reasonable and 
yatient average English citizen into driving, bullying, and 
renerally “riding the high horse, "The gold-seeking rough 
‘lement, too, are by no means modest in their ideas or 
Pragnds. All this, although there is a very considerable 
adrexture of the older and more gentle element among them, 
ha; ta veo the general South African British character a by 
ao, S*ns desirable tone. The South African Briton represents 
che “odern militant, and even Jingo, Imperialistic eul in an 
axti Ale form. In fact, it is this “cult” run mad. If Kafirs 
are in the way, they have to be wiped out, unless they consent 
to be enslaved under a show of free conditions of labour, If 
the Boers are in the way, they are to beshot down, If the 
Portuguese are in the way, they are to be kicked out, 
Happily, none of these things can be done, owing to the 
presence of the superior and gentler class aforesaid, and the 
ressure of home public opinion, though, here, the teachings of 
r. Chamberlain's modern “ Birmingham School of Imperial- 
ism | in British counsels is apt strongly to support and even 
inflame them. Good as an ultimate guarantee of the spread 
of the British race, with its accompanying ideas of justice and 
freedom, this cuz has: become an unmitigated evil in South 
Africa, and even the source of much humiliation for England 
allover the world, equally in South America, in Turkey, 
and in China, With reference to the existence of the evil in 
South Africa, her best and oldest and most thoughtful resi- 
dents will bear us out'in our view. The strength of the 
Government is taxed to restrain the wild counsels and im- 
petuosity, the ignorance and blundering, of these foolish 
bloods.” (If the Boers are, as asserted, a queer and 

nable race, though we have not found them so, the 

in South Africa do not help to mend, but rather to 

itters, As among the Boers there are moderates, cons . 

live with Englishmen ín peace, and extremists who 
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canjsee nothing but war, so among the British there are th: 
upper and gentle classes, the representatives of Britain's love 
oflaw, order and justice, and the rougher, ignorant class 
the vast majority, who would bend everything to their i 

ant and uninformed will. Fortunately, very few of thé$e are 
permitted to enter the purely native States, though it has beer 
hitherto found impossible to keep them out of the Chartered 
Company’s territory. 


THE TROUBLE BETWEEN WHITE AND WHITE. 


Between these races, the Dutch Boers and the South African 
British, the real trouble, as may be imagined, is with ths 
extreme sections, the vast majority of either party. Whil 
they agree in wishing to ride rough-shod over everythin; 
opposed to themselves, they ignorantly conceive that thei 
interests are divided and not one.  Conceivably, too, the 
might have different interests. 'The Boer might prefer t 
have a seaport of his own, and to see his flag waving ov, 
South Africa, The Englishman might like to make a]! fred’ 
—take the Transvaal, revolutionise its institutions, and, "if neec 
be, drive the unhappy Boers out again into the wilderness 
The moderate Boers, however, would wish to feel secure in theit 
independence and safe from ‘such irruptions as ** Dg. Jim's," 
and would also be highly gratified with access to the sea-board 
The moderate South African Englishmen, at the sametime 
would guarantee the Boers their rights, would seek to disarm 
jealousy, and conciliate them as far as possible. While Eng. 
: land’s supremacy must be maintained as against any externa! 
power, the interests of both are essentially one—peace anc 
union. "This does not imply the loss of the independence o 
any, or the wiping out of a race. 

There is no use, however, in disguising the fact that/there 
is, generally, a strong feeling of disunison among thém, o 
divergence of opinion, and of p litical soreness and tension 
From the past history of the Boers and of British, dominatior 
which we have furnished above, it cannot hut be so. Tore 
fuse to see and recognise the sore, will not mitigate it, but may 
possibly increase it, The present state of things can only br 
described as one of great tension, which is being increased by 
Mr, Chamberlain’s reiteration of the word ** suzerainty," not th: 
slightest mention of which occurs in the London Convention 
and which the Boers will not allow in the ordinary acceptatioi 
of the term. If persons in private life sometimes enter ir 
quarrels: and arguments through not percelving the force of. 
“undistribated middle, we see here the same, thing betw] 
the responsible statesmen of States and Empires. * While 
tension remains, and fruitless argument continues, Pe 
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little sources of quarrel are being brought by on. against the 
other, Of the two races—the British are the more powerful, 
if supported from home. . But that is no reason for their riding 
roighshod over the other race. They have to dwell together 
iud side by side, and their aim should be to settle all differ- 
inces ín an amicable way. The Boers being the weaker of 
he two, the duty of the stronger British is to restore confi- 
lence and induce community of feeling. Community of in- 
erests already exists, and will increase every day. Time is 
hus in favour of peace, fresh needs for which will be conti- 
iually developed. The British attitude should be firmness, 
rength and conciliation. Mr. Chamberlain has failed in all 
ese. Vacillation leads to contempt. Military weakness in- 
tes attack. An impracticable position creates opposition and 
sistance. Mr. Chamberlain has been guilty of all these. 
Vith firmness, and adequate forces, even concessions are 
ossible, The breach, however created, has to be healed. If 
&ritish do their part, it will lie with the Boers to do theirs, 

If they do not respond,, it will be their own look-out. Even 
n dealing with weaker parties, whom we may crush—though 
ve doubt whether the Boers can be * crushed—, we must have 
»ublic opinion with us, Will Mr. Chamberlain risk bloodshed 
m Souths Africa and the necessity of having an army of fifty 
thousand British troops there, at a time, too, when England 
requires all her available forces for other parts of the Globe? 
Aud will another Boer War result in substantial peace, or in 
treating a worse state of things than ever and rendering peace 
and progress in South Africa simply impossible? The two 
hite races must live in peace, or else in the not distant 
füture they will both be ousted by the black. And here we 

ron the next, and last phase of the race problem. 


WHITE AND BLACK. 


The Dutch and British at peace, and united into a power- 
ful Federation, may, perhaps, put the question of the rise of 
the blacks to supreme power indefinitely into tlie back ground, 
though there are many thinkers who believe that the day of 
the domination of the black African in South Africa cannot be 
put off beyond: a half century at the most. Mr, C. H, Pearson, 
in his remarkable work “ National Life and Character," writes 
thus :—'* It seems difficult to doubt that the black and yellow 
belt (of races) which always encircles the globe between the 
Smenics, will extend its area, and deepen its colour with time. 

workofthe white man in these latitudes isonly to in- 
ice order and an acquaintance with the best industrial 
‘ods of the west. The countries belong to their autoch- 

races, and these, although they may in parts accept 
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the white man asa conqueror and organiser, will gradually 
become too strong and unwieldy for him to control, or if they 
retain him, will do it only with the condition that he assimi- 
lates himself to the inferior race," These views have a sw 
stantial basis of truth. And, if we take them in connection 
with South Africa, we find that probably there are ten black 
men to one white, a disproportion that probably will increase. 
Taking the staying power of a raceto be marked by increase 
of numbers, courage, and working-power—the last to include 
mental aptitude—we find the South African blacks fulfilling all 
these. They are fruitful and multiply. There is no questio 
of their martial courage. Like the Irishman, the Kafir “ dear]; 
loves a row,” and will not flinch from ‘ mounting a breach. 
Their working power is well known in South Africa, where or] 
Kafir is reckoned equal to three “coolies” (Indians), while h 
is far more cheerful and happy and contented. In ment: 
power, where educated, be holds his own with the aver 
Englishman. With the advance of South Africa, indWStri: 
methods are being acquired by him, and education, too, i 
being supplied to him. Gradually, the process of crowding ou 
the whites in their own lines of walk will be completed. Witl 
education and wealth will come the franchise, however long i 
may be held back, and with it will end the supremf4cy of tht 
white, Mr. James Bryce, in his late excellent work on Soutt 
Africa, foresees this period, and recommends a well-considerec 
plan and treatment of the blacks as our friends, to enable ther 
tobe gradually incorporated into the Government instead o 
by ill-advised, and harsh methods compelling them to resor' 
to revolutionary measures and massacring and expelling the 
whites. This great racial problem looms very largely ag 
darkly over the future of South Africa, and yet people, 1j 
ostrich, bury their heads in the sand, and refuse td 
and provide for it in time. Every now and then there is : 
modest, frank, and able statement from an educated Soutl 
African black, of the simple rights of sympathy, education, etc. 
being withheld from him in spite of public proclamations am 
Government resolutions. It istime the matter were taken in hand 
and dealt with in a fair and honest spirit, as Mr. Bryce advises 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OTHER DEPENDENCIES AND POWERS, 
We now arrive at the third and last portion of our subject 
the Portuguese territory, the German strip, the Chartered Com 
pany's domain, and the purely native dependencies. We 
take them in the order stated, . 
: THE PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS: , 
The future of the territories under the sway of 
is a theme of constant discussion in South Africa, 
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lation to both British and Boer interests is apparent. In regard 
to the former, England has a ** pre-emptive” right to Delagoa 
Bay, and, further north, the port of Beira is the outlet for the 
nprthern half of Charterland. In regard to the Boers, Delagoa- 
p? "forms the natural outlet for the Transvaal. These 
territories, thus valuable, also form a rather extensive 
coastal strip, from the north of Zululand to the north of 
the mouths of Zambezi. In fact,as comprising these mouths, 
it may be consider to contain also the natural outlet for the 
Shiré highlands and British Central Africa. Besides, there 
are districts which have produced and exported gold for 
"ges, and are supposed to be highly mineralised, The Portu- 
tuese have held these territories for several centuries, It 
night even be supposed that, in earlier times, attracted by 
tumours of gold, they penetrated far inland, with Abyssinian, 
Arab, or Indian workers, and were the real authors of those 
old mines in the far interior, now comprised in Charterland, 
hich so much has been made by wire-pullers in finance 
and romance writers of the class of Haggard. If anything is 
certain, in the view of competent archzologists, it is proved 
beyond question that Solomon’s fleets never took their gold 
- and other products from Charterland or the ruins of Zimbabye. 
"Ihe vey workmanship of the beads, nails, chains and other 
ornaments, too, goes conclusively to prove that it was probably 
a race of Zulu, or other supérior Áfrican, workers who made 
them. Indeed, having closely scrutinised these remains myself, 
I am even inclined to believe that some portions were turned 
out of a modern European workshop! In any case, there has 
een an undoubted produce and export of gold from Sofala, 
dioining Beira. 
he political as well as commercial activity of Portugal, which 
held these coasts even as far north as Mombasa, has declined. 
The authority remains ; but the power is a mere shadow, with 
no hopes of a revival. Portugal, however, is in very intimate 
alliance with Britaio, which guarantees her independent exist- 
ence in Europe ;'and therein lies the true bearing of this South 
African question. Not any nation, however powerful, not even 
Germany or France, much. less the Boers, can wrench these 
possessions from Portugal while England stands,at her back. 
"They contain the outlets to a thousand miles of British territory 
wing inland, are connected by rail with the interior, and to one 
the ports, as we have seen, England has a pre-emptive right. 
th Beira and Delagoa Bay are crowded with shipping, and 
: increasing in importance every day. It is a sad fact, how- 
ir. that they are very much neglected by the authorities, 
rtugal;in fact, the whole country lies neglected and ' 
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misgovetned, or not governed at all. Such taxes as are rea- 
lised in the interior, are collected at the point of the bayonet, 
and there is a continual round of merry-iaking and firing o: 
"salutes" at the ports. But, with reference to these port 
what is their future to be? Considering the progress that i: 
being made elsewhere, this is a fair question to ask. i 
. We have to view this question in one or other of two ways, 
according as we assume these ports to continue Portuguese, or to 
be taken over by the British. In the former case we should 
expect the strip of territory to enter the South African Union. 
The connexion with Portugal might be preserved ; and, if con- 
verted into a “colony,” the territory might be started ona 
fair and prosperous career, The acquisition of the strip by 
England may be viewed in one or other of three differenti 
forms, First, the coast line from Delagoa Bay to the Zambezi 
may be sold outright to England for so many millions sterling. 
At present this portion of Portugal's dominions costs as mv^^ 
in government and in military and naval expenditure a a 
brings in. It is even possible that, in the event of England. 
withdrawing her protection, it will cost a great deal more; 
may even be lost. At the same time, its value to England 
is great, and England can easily spare her South African 
Squadron to watch over, and pay occasional visits to, ite ports. 
It may be well worth Mr. Chamberlain's consideration to pro- 
pose this purchase, or even some other arrangement, to complete 
the edifice of British South Africa during his tenure of office, 
lest some successor rob him of the glory. He could do no 
greater act, or one with more lasting and beneficial results for 
the Colonial Empire of England. Or Great Britain might} 
acquire this territory. by exchange for other territory else- 
where, which Portugal might prefer. The third mode is J 
taking a lease of the territory. The Sultan of Zanzibar has {thus 
leased his mainland coastal territories to Germany and Italy, 
The nominal royalty would continue with Portugal. Thus, 
too, for Portugal’s advantage, the territories wouldebe perma- 
nently safe from Boer robbers and European*despoilers. In 
the third and last mentioned case, the nominal ownership 
- remains with Portugal; in the other two cases, the ownership 
passes over to Great Britain. And it may be noted that 
ownership by England does not mean private English gain, to 
the exclusion of the profit and enterprise of other nations, 
who would be just as free to the country as Englishmen, 
. The acquisition of Portuguese South Africa would accomplish 
numerous important ends, It would round off British Sont 
Africa. It would give a port to Charterland. It would eni 

the British to give Delagoa Bay to the Boers—under effic 
safeguards, such as the garrison being a “ federal” forc 
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the presence of a British man-of-war, which might be paid for 
bythe Boers, for the protection of the port, as is done im 
Australia. It would offer the further chance of the Federa- 
tipn being accomplished. It would do away with future com- 
pcations ; ; and, finally, it would improve both the ports and 
the territories. 


THE GERMAN TERRITORY. 


That Germany should have been allowed to intrude here, 
even so lately as 1884, when the territory virtually belonged to 
us, remains one of the mysteries of the Foreign Office, like the 
restoration. of Java to the Dutch. Unlike Java, however, 
“erman South Africa'has already cost us a great deal of 

1noyance, and may yet cause us further trouble. Great Britain 

id already, by 1866, taken possession nominally of islands 

nd parts of the Damara coast, and the Damara King subse- 

uently repeatedly begged—even besought—England to take 
la, under her protection. The coast line from Sandwich Bay 
yard to Cape Frio was granted, in 1876, to the Cape 
roverüment. It seems that here, as in China, German “ mis- 
ionaries" were the principal agents in effecting the trans- 
ormation; only these missionaries did not lose their lives, but 
lotted against the British influence. Sir Henry Barkly 
Supported’ the application of the Damara Chief, who wrote, 
* When will you look at my difficulty? Come, make haste! 
Answer, and {help me from these men (German missionaries ) 
that distress me, lest I perish on your account, and perish 
on account of my alliance with you.” The Home Govérnment, 
however, refused to listen to the representations from the 
Cape, and, after having actually occupied a large portion of 
thle territory till 1880, withdrew to Walfisch Bay, and gave 

San immense portion of South Africa, stated to be 
800,00) square miles in extent, to Germany, sacrificing 
the rights and the future of the South African Colonies! There 
ire valuable Copper mines in Namaqualand in the South, which 
ire largely worked by means of British capital, which is also 
constructing a line of railway. As stated above, the English 
still retain Walfisch Bay, the only good port on the coast. As 
for the Germans, some dozen or two farmers strive to make an 
indifferent living, while there are a host of German officials, and 
some military. Fortunately British Bechuanaland interposes 
between this German strip and the Boer territories further 

`; or else there would be considerable trouble. As it js, there 
-not been wantifig signs of Germany trying to join hands 
the Boers from the West. As we have shown, the strip 
gally was, to all intents and purposes, British, and even 

iccupied. It is a pity that the permission of England 
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to Germany to occupy Kiaochao Bay in China was not accom- 
panied by the condition of Damaraland being retroceded, Tt 
may not yet be too late to make some such arrangement, and 
it is called for by the interests and future peace ‘of our dnd 
African Colonies. m 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY'S TERRITORIES, 


These are of considerable éxtent, being interposed as a 
wedge between the German territory on the West and the 
Transvaal and the Portuguese territories on the East. On the 
North they are bounded by the Zambezi, and on the South by 
Bechuanaland. Whatever may be said of Rhodes having most 
unrighteously seized this vast territory from its native chie 
Lobengula, there is no manner of doubt that gold was thi 
object, it being assumed that it was as highly auriferous as th, 
Transvaal. This has proved a delusion so far, and the charter 
ed Company, though under Rhodes's personal management 
has beeu so mismanaged that it has more than once been on it 
last legs. The conspiracy of Rhodes and his gang t 
Johannesburg and upset the Trausvaal Government, vila tne 
subsequent * Raid,” however, was the finishing blow. Whether 
or not connected, this was immediately followed by the Mata- 
bele rebellion, and the end came. The Home Government 
was compelled to send troops to restore order—aesort of a 
peace was patched up, and England has taken over the mili- 
tary administration, while the Colonial Secretary is still con- 
.Sidering how far the civil administration is to be affected. 
The great show names on the Home Board, of Lord Farquhar, 
and the Dukes of Fife and Abercorn, have retired. The country 
itselfis poor, and will not progress appreciably for the did 
half century, The question as regards Charterland is, how jis 
Government to be made sufficiently safe and stable for settle 
to make up their minds to live there? E 

Here, fortunately, we are not left without some guidance 
from the almost parallel cases of India and the Malayan Penin- 
sula, Inthe latter we have brought about an’ effective con- 
federation of native chiefs. which may pfobably furnish a 
lesson for the numerous native African dependencies which 
we have yet to view. . India, however, furnishes the most valu- 
able lessons for Charterland. In India chiefs and princes, and 
even wild tribes, have been successfully taught to feel them- 
selves a part of a settled government and a great empire. A 
select “ civil service " with a high esprit de corps, working n 
Indian lines, would raise Charterland from its present disi 
condition, The men must, as for India, be sent out from 
:—men of some education, imbued with English traditio 
honour and justice, The South African Colonies may 
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some good men; but such as they have cannot be spared. 
The adventurous, reckless, and vaunting class of men, stricken 
with the modern militant cad¢ of England's “ Imperial " power, 
who fill the South African Colonies, will never answer. A 
fanen might even be drafted from India and Malaya to 
initiate the “ service " and give it the proper tone and direction, 
The men being found, a definite, just, human, aud effective 
olan of administration and government should be laid down. 
For efficient protection of life and property, however, there 
nust be adequate military security. The Kafirs everywhere 
ire unstable in character, and given to sudden and apparently 
:auseless risings. There must, therefore, be a force or forces, 
“ficient to prevent sudden outbursts of national or tribal 
ling. Here, however, a comparatively smail force would 
fice, and they might all bé recruited from our North-West 
jian tribes, Some three or four regiments of “ Irregulars,” 
mounted infantry, would, in small detachments of about 
yen each, be amply sufficient if placed at certain strategic 

> In carrying out good government, the country will 
quire to be generally surveyed aad examined, to find out the 
uost suitable tracts for British settlers and the most suitable 
“locations " for the native tribes. Each of these should be 
confined to their own spheres. The mistake of the Chartered 
Company, in its greed for gold, lay in permitting indiscri- 
minate ¢vekking—and that even to the merciless Boers—so 
that a host of needy so-called “prospectors” and other 
adventurers spread themselves all over the land in twos and 
threes, maltreating the blacks wherever they went. This 
qistake must be carefully avoided, all prospecting parties being 
registered and made to observe to certain rules of conduct, at 
‘ge same time that they should not be permittd inside the 
Fives locations, The Kafirs are ordinarily a quiet and docile, 
and even a fine race, and we have no right, after depriving 


them .of their country, to further subject then to inhuman 
maltreatment. 







Jue NATIVE DEPENDENCIES. 


There are several of these, such as Khama’s country, north of 
Cape Colony, of great extent; while others, like Basutoland, 
though small, are of considerable importance, from their posi- 
tion, or the superior intelligence of their inhabitants, They are 
either tacked on to one or another of the Colonies, or left un- 
^» heir own rulers, with a British Resident. This reminds me 

xgly of the composite aspect of our Indian Empire, In 
^h Africa, too, as in Native India, the independent European 
nturer is discouraged. "There is every prospect of the Native 


M, 


2s advancing in civilisation if these adventurers aré 
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kept out, arid imported fiery spirits forbidden, Basutoland is 
a fine example already of what a purely Native Kafir State, 
without a low class of Europeans allowed in it, may rise to. 
There are law, order, justice, efficient administration, te, a 
cultivation, industry, schools, and even hospitals, Zululanty 
from its proximity to Natal, and other reasons, has been per- 
mitted a greater influx of European small traders and prospec- 
tors, and has lately even been “ incorporated" into Natal. 
Let us hope, however, that this fine race will be kept apart 
from the contaminating influence of “low whites "—though 
there is not much chance of it—,so that there may be no future 
rebellion and disturbance in their country. ' 


CONCLUSION. ( 


We have, thus, successively gone over the various problemi 
which confront usin South Africa, the supremacy of Grea 
Britain ; the Unification of the Provinces, States, and Colonies 
the Racial question; the German and Portuguese teriitc~* 
and Charterland ; andthe continued existence of pre 
States. These problems are such as apply to South Afric 
viewed as a whole. Local and other minor State and colonia 
problems must be left by us for consideration in another papery 
But the problems we have been viewing, with the exception 
of probably the very last, may all be said to be * burning 
questions,” They altogether form a very dangerous group of 

. difficulties, and present the prospect of continued explosions 
unless handled with wisdom and care, with firmness and 
strength. They also present the prospect, if thus handled, of a 
mighty and powerful empire, and an efficient buttress of En 
land. Whether the result will be the one or the other, wi 
depend on the wisdom of the Heme Colonial Office, and 
Chamberlain will see his reputation either made or marg 
South Africa : made by couciliating the Dutch, bo ilea 
Germany and Portugal, ordering an efficient government in 
Charterland, saving the native States, and building up a 
United South Africa under British protection ;—marred by 
unreasonable contentions about mere words; by interfering 
with Dutch domestic affairs ; by weakness and vacillation, al- 
ternating with bullying ; by creating another and a worse war 
of races between white and white, and making sure of a future 
war of races between white and black, by allowing the Native 
States to go by the board. 


January, 1898. P 
Pietermaritzburg. A: M. CAMER 


r - ART. X.—VASCO DA GAMA'S VOYAGE. 
* THE JoURNAL OF: THE VOYAGE OF VASCO DA GAMA BY 
SEA TO INDIA.IN THE YEAR 1497." 
Preface. i 


HE “Journal of the Voyage of Vasco da Gama to India” 
is commonly known in Portuguese as the “ Roteiro,” or 
Ruttier.” It was the first account ever given to Europe of 
at sea-road to India the discovery of which has had such 
portant consequences for modern .civilisation, indirectly 
coming the source of the present greatness of England. 
The author of the “ Roteiro " is uncertain, -According to its 
™ rtuguese editors, Professor Diogo Kopke and Dr, Antonio 
. -.. & Paiva, who published it in 1838 from a MS, from the 
‘brary of the Monastery of the Holy Cross at Coimbra, it was 
2 work of Alvarez Velho, who had taken part in Vasco da 
4ma's expedition as a sailor on board the St. Raphael. Itis, 
fowever, not impossible that it is really the account of the 
"byage, Mentioned by Correia, which was compiled by Joam 
le Figueira, one of the chaplains of the fleet, and was handed 
»y him to Vasco da Gama, when he imagined himself on his 
leath-bed at Melinde, during the voyage home, in January, 1499. 
zorreia used. this work as the basis of his account of the ex- 
sedition in his * Lendas da India," and expressly states that 
nany copies were made of it, one of which he found amongst: 
ote old papers belonging to Affonso de Albuquerque, whose 
etary he was. In-any case the MS., which is in very un- 
rrammatical medizeval Portuguese, seems to be a copy made 
rom the original early in the 16th century by a certain Friar 
"heotonio de S G. . . . ‘Canon Regular of the Monastery 
f the Holy " Cross at Coimbra," whose name it bears. The 
rork appears to have been known to Camoens, who has made 
auch use of it: in the 5th canto of the Lustad, and was very 
bly re-edited by the famous historians of Portugal, A. 
Terculano, and Baron do Castello de Paiva, in 1861, who regard 
t as the work of Alvarez Velho and as a very valuable supple- 
aent to Correia's account, which, however, was compiled at 
— “yty years after Vasco da Gama's return, f 
ery able accouñt of the “ Roteiro” has been given by Sir 
ton in the second volume of his commentaries on the 
. of Gamoens. This has been of great service to the 
' It is based mainly upon Correia, da. Barros, and 
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upon the Lusiad, but contains some details gathered by Sir 
R. Burton himself during his voyage to Goa in 1851. 

The translator has ventured to bring the notes of qnc 
Portuguese Edition of 1861 down to date, and has chieti 
availed himself of Correia, the Lusiad, and Oscar Peschel’s 
* History of Geography." He has also received invaluable 
assistance from Sir W. W. Hunters “Imperial Gazetteer ol 
India," the correctness of which is fully corroborated by these 
Portuguese materials, which were apparently unknown to Sir 
W.W Hunter at the time when he compiled it. A valuable 
summary of Correia’s account of the voyage is given :;- 
English readers by Mr. F. C. Danvers, in his ** History of 1 
Portuguese in the East.” "The translator has also to express | 
sincere thanks to Mr. A. R. Macdonald, late of. the Bomt 
Civil Service, for much help in matters connected with Hinc 
mythology. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is well-known that, after the return of Bartholomew D 
from the great expedition in. 1487, on which he had discov 
ed the Cape of Good Hope, the zeal of the Portuguese Govers 
ment for the prosecution of the task of discovering the 
sea-road to India grew very fertile. Almost yearly since 
1434, when Gil Eames had, for the first time, passed Cape 
Bojador, so long the limit of the known world, expensive 
expeditions had been sent out with instructions to make their 
way to the Christian King of Abyssinia and to the lanjds 
"whence the spices and precious stones, which formed the mops! 
valuable articles of Eastern commerce, came. Prince Hery 
the Navigator (1393-1460,) Affonso V (1438-1481) and 
(1481-1495) had never wearied in carrying on a work v 
successful, would make Portugal the first amongst the nations, 
Hitherto their efforts had been singularly unsuccessful. The 
coast of Africa, a long line of sands and mountains, stretching 
further and further towards the Antarctic Pole, seemed to have 
been raised as a barrier by the Almighty Himself to shut out 
for ever the nations of the West from the Eastern Seas, When, 
at length, almost ‘accidentally, the Cape of Good Hope had 
been discovered, it was found that the road to India lay through 
cold and stormy seas, and that, even when the belt of stormg 
was traversed, the Mozambique current, sweeping soutly 
with resistless force, opposed to the navigator an obstacle 
more formidable than the very tempests themselves. Jo 
shrank from continuing any longer a task which had proy 
useless in its results; and, but for the voyage of Columb: 
by sailing westwards, imagined that he had arrived at 
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of Asia and had placed the crown of the Indies on the brow of 
the Queen of Castille and of Leon, it is probable, that the 

onour of being the first to reach India by sea would have been 
*. erved for some Spanish sailor. 

In 1495, John H died, and Emmanuel, Duke of Beja, ascend- 
ed the throne of Portugal as Don Manoel I. (1495-1521). 1n 
1496, after the treaty of Tordesillas had conferred upon 
Portugal the undisputed dominion of all the Eastern world, 
he determined to resume the policy of discovery which for 
eighty years had expressed all the energies of his predecessors. 

` he could succeed in discovering the sea-road to India, he 
ould not only wrest from the Turk, the Venetian and the 
enoese, the spice trade which had, hitherto, centred in 
lexandria, but, in the words of the diploma of nobility con- 
[^ upon Don Vasco da Gama on his return. would also 
sure *that the Faith of Our Lord should be spread abroad, 
His Name should become known throughout yet other 

paws of this earth.’ 
J King Manoel was encouraged in his task by the Court 
astronomer and astrologer, Abraham Ben Sarhuel Zacuth, a 
[ew who was versed in all the geographical science of the time, 
and alsq by despatches which had reached him through a 
Venetian merchant from Pero de Covilham, a gentleman of his 
predecessor's bedchamber, who, having been sent in May, 1487, 
through Cairo, on a Mission to Abyssinia, to prepare a friendly 
reception for Bartholomew Diaz in the Abyssinian ports, had, 
—"th the help-of Indian traders, made his way across the 
abian Sea to Cambay and the Great Indian mart of Calicut, 
ence he had proceeded to Sofalla, the southernmost Arab 

Xlement on the East Coast of Africa. At Sofalla he had 
Ts from the Arabian shipowners such particulars as to 
the existence of vast seas to the southward that there could 
-be no longer any fear lest a land barrier interposed between 
the Great Fish River, which was the furthest point reached by 
Bartholomew Diaz, and Sofalla, whence the sea-road to India 
was well-known, Hence the existence of a communication 
by sea for vessels sailing eastwards from Lisbon to the 
eastern ports was fully, established. Whilst on his return 
home, Pero de Covilham was arrested by the Negus of Abys- 
sinia and kept in that country asa prisoner until his death ; but 

~ ugh the Abyssinian Christians, who yearly made the 

rimage to Jerusalem, and who thus kept up some slight 

rcourse between Abyssinia and the Christian world, he was 
sled to convey his fateful tidings to the King of Portugal. 

' "ipt of Pero da Covilham's letters, an expedition 

resolved upon, and three ships were laid down in 
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Lisbon dockyard, the work of construction being placed under 
the charge of Joam Infante, a sailor who had already made 
the Cape Voyage with Bartholomew Diaz. D. Manoel wa 
singularly superstitious, and, apparently almost entirely- * 
consequence of his belief in omens, placed the expedition 
under the command of Vasco da Gama, a noble by birth, 
who was the son of Estevam da Gama, formerly Steward of 
the household of Affonso V., and who had chanced to come 
into the room whilst the Royal Council were seated at dinner, 
discussing tle intended undertaking. Vasco da Gama chose, 
as his colleagues, his elder brother, Paullo da Gama, and his 
great, friend, Nicholas Coellho, whilst his servant, Gonzalc 
Nunez, was named to command a tender which was to accom- 
pany the expedition as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 

The fleet was composed of four vessels, the St. Gabriel (12 
tons), commanded by Vasco da Gama, who had, as a sailin 
master, Pedro de Alenquer, who had been a member of 
tholomew Diaz’s expedition, with Diogo Diaz, that explc 
brother, as clerk; the St. Raphael (100 tons), under the com. 
mand of Paullo da Gama; the Caravel, Berrio (50 tons}, sc 
named from her former owner, whose Captain was Nichola: 
Coellho, and a storeship (200 tons), possibly named, the St. 
Miguel, of these only the St. Gabriel and the Berrio were 
destined to return to Portugal The expedition numbered, 
in all, about 160 men. 

Some idea of the appearance of the St. Gabriel may be 
formed both from a report based on drawings and sketches, 
believed to be authentic, which was issued by the Portugues 
Government on tbe occasion of the Columbus Centenary, it 
1892, and from the famous model of Columbus's own ship, th 
S. Maria, which figured in the rejoicings to commemorate" f 
Discovery of America both at Huelva and at New York. 
Like the S. Maria, the S. Gabriel had large fore and stern 
castles raised high above the waist of the ship, ang affording 
comparatively roomy and commodious cabigs. Her rigging 
consisted of three masts and a bowsprit, her sails being six 
in number, ziz., mizen sail, fore-sail, mizen, spritsail and two 
topsails, She was a solid sea boat, but slow, and could not 
sail near the wind. “As her bottom was not.sheathed in copper, 
it soon became foul, and consequently the ship required to 
be frequently careened. The dimensions given in the Portu- 
guese account are: Length at waterline 63 ft. 4 in. ; extrer 
length, 33 ft. 2 in.; beam, 27 ft. 3 in., or about one-third of t 
extreme length. Draught forward 5 ft. 5 in.; draught 4 
7 ft.4 in. She carried twenty guns, apparently fired ove 
bulwarks, and not through portholes, and unprovided wit 
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means for checking the recoil ; and it was usual, when salutes 
had to be fired, to discharge petards and blank cartridge 
suspended over the sides, so as not to shake the ship too 
Mach. The largest cannon may have been a twenty-pounder, 
but she also carried several sakers, falcons, minions and other 
smaller’ pieces. In accordance -with the orders of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, when devoting the revenues of the 
Order of Christ, of which he was Grand Master, to defray the 
expenses of the task of African discovery, the S. Gabriel, 
like every other Portuguese vessel plying beyond Cape Boja- 
dor, flew the flag of the Order, crimson and white, with 
scalloped edges, and charged with its peculiarly-shaped 
crimson: crosses, and had her sails emblazoned with its cross. 
In addition, she flew also a white flag, charged with the 
rms of Don Manoel* and the red flag, proper to a Portuguese 
dmiral. Tradition states that her figure head, a well-carved 
“ry of S. Gabriel, is still preserved in the Monastery of 
i em, which was raised as a memorial of Vasco da Gama's, 
successful return, 


- Correia gives a long account, very much at variance with 
the facts as related in the “ Roteiro,” of the rich cargo and 
presente for native sovereigns with which the fleet was bur- 
dened. As a matter of fact, though the vessels were well 
provided with provisions, and, in particular, with double sets 
of anchors; spars, rigging and other naval stores, the expedi- 
tion appears to have been fitted out with very great economy 
and to have had on board little. or no merchandize of any 
kind. It was, however, well provided with interpreters; and 
many of the seamen had learnt Arabic during their captivity 
jn the hands of Moorish pirates, which was so often the fate 
EM members of that day. The expedition was also accom- 
panitd by 18 **degredados," or criminals sentenced to death, 
who could be used as pioneers or envoys on every undertak- 
ing of damger, and who could also be left behind at the 
various ports and study the languages and habits of. the 
different countries, and thus become useful agents for future 
expeditions, 

By the end. of June, 1497, the fleet was in readiness for 
departure, various vessels, one of which was commanded by 
Bartholomew Diaz himself, were to sail under its convoy as 
f-- -- the- Cape Verd Islands, on their way to Guinea ; and the 

age at Restello, a small village about two miles from 








‘Arms of Portugal in the time of ‘Don Manoel’ were“ Arg. in 
tchohs Az, charged with five plates, or five f‘ Golpes " (lit, “ Wounds,”. 
lic term for Roundelo Purpure"). . 


5 
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Lisbon, on the north bank of the Tagus, where the Abbey of 
Belem (Bethlehem) now rises, was alive with shipping. 


It is at this moment that the Author of the “ Roteiro-d 
commences his journal, on Saturday, July 8th, 1497. 


It is well known that these arms were assumed by Affonso I. 
- (1139-1185), the liberator of Portugal, in memory of a mira- 
culous apparition in the sky, which appeared to him just 
before the decisive battle of Ourique (1139), in which he van- 
quished five Moorish kings, and drove thé infidels for ever from 
Portugal. In memory of this victory, he assumed arms which, 
whilst commemorating the Moorish potentates, might also be 
interpreted to signify the Five Wounds of Christ, or the Thirty 
Pieces of Silver (the five “ plates” on the centre inescutcheon 
being counted twice over), which were paid by the Sanhedrin 
to Judas Iscariot as the price of His Betrayal. A fine explana 
tion of the meaning of the Portuguese Arms, which are usua 
Known as “ As Quinas Reaes,” (lit. The Royal Wedges); 1s 
given by Camoens in the Lusiad, Canto III, Stanzas 42-54. 


The personal arms of D, Manoel were, “ Az. an armillary 
sphere or," : 


The Journal of the Voyage of Vasco da Gama fo India 
A. D. 1497, by Alvarez Velho. 


“In the Name of God," Amen! In the year A. D. 1497, 
His Majesty Don Manoel,* in Portugal first of that name, 
sent out four ships] to go in search of spices, commissioning 
Vasco da Gama to go as Admiral in command of this fleet, 
and two other captains with him, named Paullo da Gama, 
brother of the aforesaid Vasco da Gama, and Nicholas Coellho.. 


We sailed from Restellof on Saturday, July 8th, 1497, and £hus 
set out on our voyage, which may God our Lord, suffer us to 
bring to a fortunate conclusion, in His Service, Amen. 


Our first landfall was on the following Saturday; when we 
made the Canaries. The same night we passed to leeward of 
Lanzarote, and at sunrise the next morning were just off 
Terra Alta, S where we fished for about two hours. Just at 








* Manuel J, reigned from A. D. 1495 to A. D. 1521. 


+ The four ships were the St. Gabriel, 120 tons, commanded by Vasco da Gama, 
the St. Raphael, 100 tons, Captain Paullo da Gama, the Caravel Berria, 50 topa 
Captain N. Coellho and a store ship, 200 tons, Captain Ayres Correia, cf. Intrq 
tion. 

{ 


l ResteNo, now Belem, is a village on the Tagus, two miles below Lisbon. 
zarote is the Easternmost Canary, $ 


$ Terra Alta is on the mainland, north of Cape Bojador Island. 
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nightfall that evening we had the mouth of the Rio do Ouro* 
opening clear. The sea ran so high during the night that 
>n Mo da Gama and the Admiral, who were in the first and 
ships of the convoy, lost sight of the main body of the 
As at sunrise we found we had lost sight of the flagship 
allthe other vessels, we laid our course for the Cape 
le Islands, where we had orders to rendezvous, should any 
sucu accident befall us on the voyage out. At daybreak on 
the following Sunday we were in sight of Sal Island,} and an 
hour later we sighted three ships. On boarding them we 
found them to be the store ship, Nicholas Coellho's ship and a 
vessel commanded by Bartholomew Diaz,[] which was in our 
convoy, bound for Elmina,§ all of which had, like ourselves, 
parted company with the flagship. After rejoining them, we 
again went on our course ; but the wind fell, so we lay becalmed 
‘~etil Wednesday morning at 4 A.M. At 10 A.M. we sighted the 
imiral about five leagues before us, and later in the after- 
noon, to our great joy, ran up alongside and spoke him, and, 
in our great pleasure at meeting again, fired many salutes and 
sounded our trumpets. The next day, being Thursday, we 
reached S. Thiago[| Island, where we anchored off Santa Maria 
to ouregreat pleasure and contentment. Here we filled up 
with meat, water and wood, and repaired the main yards of 
the ships, which were much in want of it. On Friday, August 
3rd, we sailed eastwards. On August 18th, whilst we were run- 
ning before a south wind, the Admiral sprung his main yard ; we 
were’ at the time about 200 leagues from S. Thiago. For 
two days and a night we rode under our mizenyard and stud- 
ding sail. On August 22nd, whilst steering seawards south 
‘Quarter south-west, we fell in with many birds very like 
herfons, and at sundown we saw many lines, like flocks of 
birds flying landwards,** drawing along towards the south 
south-east. On this same day we saw a whale, although, at the 
time, we were well eight hundred leagues out at sea. 
On Friday, "October 27th, being the Vigil of Saints Simon 





* An inlet on the Sahara coast between Capes Bojador and Blanco. 

+ Salis the Easternmost of the Cape Verd Islands. 

+ Bartholomew Liaz was the first discoverer of the Cape of Good Hope A. D. 
1486. 
~- sina, “The Mine,” is on the Gold Coast, eight miles west from Cape 
castle. 

Thiago is the yell known coaling station in the Cape Verd Islands. 

bably frigate Birds. f 
Birds flying landwards” were always looked out for eagerly by mariners of 
tys, in the belief that no sea bird ever flew more than 200 miles from land, 
ow known that many kinds will follow shoals of fish for hundreds of miles 


ea, 
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: and Jade, we saw many whales and some of the animals sailors. 
call seals and sea-calves. 

All Saints’ Day, Wednesday, November Ist, we saw manv4 
signs of land, as quantities of sargasso weeds, such as 
upon the shore, floated past. 1 

Two hours before daybreak on Saturday, November 
we found bottom in rro fathoms, and ato A. M. we sigl.... ~ 
land. Upon this, we all drew close together and saluted the 
Admiral by hoisting many pennons and flags, and firing our 
bombards and we all put on our holiday clothes. As we did 
n know the coast, we stood on and off shore during the whole 

ay. 

On Tuesday, we stood in towards the land and made a low- 
lying coast opening out into a great bay. The Admiral order- 
ed Pedro d'Alenquer to go in a boat to take soundings and 
see if he could find a good anchorage. He found a very good 
one, clean and sheltered from every wind save the North-Eas$ 
It lies due East and West. We named it St. Helena BN e 

We anchored in this bay on the Wednesday, and lay there 
eight days to careen the ships, mend the sails, and fill up with 
wood. 

Five leagues to the South-East of this bay is a riverewhich 
flows down from the interior. It is a stone’s throw wide at 
the mouth and about two or three fathoms deep. Its cur- 
rent is somewhat strong. We named it the Santiago River. 

This country is peopled by a race of dark men who live 
upon nothing but sea-calves, whales and gazelle meat witha 
few roots of herbs. They are clothed in skins and wear some 
curióus ivory ornaments, like sheaths. Their arms are horns, 
hardened in the fire and fastened to elderwood stakes. They 1 
own quantities of dogs, which are very like our Portuguese orfes 
and bark like them. 

The birds here are very like those of Portugal. Amongst 
them are Cornish choughs, Cape pigeons, rock dowes and 
crested larks, with many others. The climate is healthy and 
pleasant ; the vegetation luxuriant. : 

The day after we had anchored, a Thursday, we went inland 
with the Admiral aud captured one of the natives, He wasa 
small-made man very like Sancho Mixiaa, and was taking 
honey in the sandy plain, for the bees in that country hive in 
the roots of the bushes. We brought him on board the flag- 
ship, and the Admiral made him sit down to etable with him, 
He ate everything we did. Next day the Admiral dressed him 





+ * The well-known St. Helena Bay, in Piquetberg, Cape Colony. Correia mal 
them enter the mouth of the Orange River. 
+ Now Berg River, the boundary between Piquetberg and Malmesbury. i 
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ut very finely, and had him set on shore again. The day 
fter, fourteen or fifteen natives came to the beach off which 
he ships were lying. The Admiral went on shore, and showed 
hem samples of many different kinds of merchandize in order 
fnd out if any of them were to be found in those parts. 
Amongst the samples he showed them were cinnamon, cloves, 
seed pearls, gold and such like things. They did not under- 
stand in the least what he meant, but seemed like men who 
iad never seen anything of the sort before; so the Admiral gave 
hem some hawk's bells and tin rings. This took place on the 
Friday. We again tried the same plan next day. On the 
Sunday about forty to fifty of them came down ; so we went on 
shore after breakfast, taking with us some trifles, with which we 
bought some shells they wore in their ears, which looked as if 
they had been silvered, and some foxes’ brushes which they 
had fastened in sticks and used to fan their faces with. I 
bought one of their curious sheaths fora trinket. We thought 
"hey must attach some value to copper, as they wore splinters 
orit in their ears. 

Thissame day one Fernan Velloso, who had gone on shore 
with the Admiral, was seized with a great desire to accompany 
the natives to their huts and see their way of living. His 
prayers and entreaties became so pressing that the Admiral, 
seeing Ao other way of relieving himself from his importunity, 
suffered him to do so; so Fernan Velloso went away with 
them whilst we went back on board the flagship to supper. 
After the natives left us, they took a sea-calf and sat down 
near the foot of a hillock in a sandy place and roasted it, 
They shared their meal, which consisted of the flesh of the sea- 
calf and some roots, with Fernan Velloso, who was still with 
them. After eating, they told him to go back to the ships, as 
i would not let him remain with them any longer. He did 
so, and, directly he reached the beach off which the fleet was 
lying, began to shout lustily, whilst the natives stayed in hiding 
in the bush near, to watch him, We were still at table; but 
when we heard his cries, the Captains at once sprang up, aud 
we with them, and got into the sailing boat to go and see 
what was the matter. Thereupon the blacks began to run 
along the beach and caught up Fernan Veilaso, just as we came 
up to him. When they’saw we wished to take him back on 
board, they began hurling the assegais they were carrying at 
us. and wounded the Admiral and three or four men. This 

ild not have happened if we had not been foolish enough to 
ourselves in their power by going on shore without arms, 
ause we thought them by no means warlike in their dis- 


tions. On this we went back on board. 
he 
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After careening and refitting our ships and filling up with 
wood, we sailed from St, Helena Bay, on Friday morning, 
November 16th, as we did not know how far we were from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Itis true Pedro’d Alenquer” kept telling 
us that we were at most only some thirty leagues to the North 
East of it; but we could not be quite certain as to his accur- 
acy, as, on his voyage home, he had sailed from the Cape 
early one morning and had passed this place late the same 
night, whilst the expedition had kept well out at sea on their 
way out. As we could not, then, be quite sure where we were, 
we stood out to see with a South South-East wind, and on the 
following Saturday afternoon sighted the Cape of Good Hope, 
This day we stood outto sea, and steered in the evening on 
the inward tack towards land. On Sunday morning we were 
again up with the Cape, but could not round it, because th 
wind was South-East, and the Cape lies North-East and South 
West ; so at night we again tacked out to sea, and on the Mon 
day night again stood in towards land. At last, at noon on the 
Wednesday, we passed the Cape on a course close in shore wi 
astern wind. Quite near the Cape of Good Hope, to the South, 
lies a very large bay,j which runs a good six leagues into 
the land and is just about the same width across the mouth. 

On Saint Catherine's Day, Saturday afternoon, November 
25th, we entered St. Bras § Bay, where we remained “thirteen 
days, to break up the storeship and transfer her stores on board 
the other ships. 

On the following Friday, whilst we were still in St. Bras 
Bay, about ninety dark men, very like those we had met at St. 
Helena Bay, came down. Some of them walked along the 
beach, whilst the others waited about on the hills.] All or 
nearly all of us were at the time on board the flagship. Ag 
soon as we saw the natives, we went on shore with the ; 
which we took good care were very well armed ; and, whan we 
got close in, the Admiral kept throwing them hawks' bells on 
to the beach, close to the edge of the waves ; and they followed 
us, stopping to pick them up, and at last plucked up the 
courage to come into the water and take them out ol 





* Pedro d'Alenquer, who was a nobleman belonging to the King’s Household. 
had been with Baitholomew Diaz on the expedition. on which the Cape of Gooc 
Hope was discovered in 1486, and was now Sailing Master of the S. Gabriel, Vasec 
da Gama's Flagship. 

T Cape Point, the southern extremity of the Cape Peninsula, 


X False Bay, between Cape Point and Cape Hangklip, to the east of the Cap 
Peninsula, ' ^q 


8 Now Mossel Bay. K 


V A low ridge of hills behind the town of Aliwal South, running down 
St, Biaize. ; 
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his hand. Their conduct greatly astonished us; for, when 
Bartholomew Diaz was here, they use to run away from him and 
rould not take anything he offered them. On the contrary, 
ne day when his crews were on shore watering at a spring of 
ery good water there is here close to the edge of the sea, they 
rept trying to drive them off by throwing stones at "them 
from a hillock above the spring ; so he shot at them with a cross- 
bow and killed one of them, We thought the reason why they 
did not run away must be that they had already heard of us 
from the St. Helena Bay natives whom we had previously seen, for 
the distance by sea from the one place to the other is only sixty 
leagues. They would thus have learnt that we should do them 
10 harm, and that we were also very free-handed with our gifts, 
is there was a very large stretch of bush at the back of the 
»each hereabouts, the Admiral would not land here, but made 
s row on and land at another place which was more open. 
e accordingly made signs to the blacks to come along and 
aeet us, which they did. The Admiral and his captains went on 
$ with an armed escort, some of whom carried cross-bows, 
As it wasnot desirable that the natives should come close up 
.o us, the Admiral made them sigus to keep away, and only 
allowed two or three of them to approach. He made those 
who came a present of hawk's bells and scarlet caps and they 
gave us? in return, some of. the ivory bracelets they wore ; for 
elephants, at least so we thought, are very plentiful in ‘this 
country, and, indeed, we often use to find their dung round the 
spring where they drank. 
On Saturday, about two hundred native men and boys came 
‘own, bringing with them about twelve head of cattle, both 
‘ows and oxen, with four or five sheep. We went on shore 
Hed they came in sight. They greeted us with a concert 
ror five flutes, some : taking alto and others bass, and, al- 
os giving usa very fine performance for niggers, whom 
one does not expect to be finished musicians, and also danced 
some native dances, To return the compliment, the Admiral 
bade our frumpets strike up, and we danced a hornpipe in the 
boats, led by the Admiral himseif. After this entertainment 
was over, we again went on shore, and, for three bracelets 
bought a black ox, on which we made our Sunday breakfast. 
It was very fat, and the beef was as tasty as if it had been 
bred in Portugal. 
On the Sunday about 200 more natives came, bringing their 
ves and young children with them. The women staid on 
: top of a hill ne&r the sea, whilst their husbands kept driving 
cowsand oxen, and then they made two camps on the shore 
!.nlaved. and danced as they had done on the Saturday. It 
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was their custom that the boys should stay in the bush with 
the arms, whilst the men came down and speak with us, only 
carrying some short staves* and fox brushes stuck in cleft 
sticks, which they use to fan their faces with. Whilst we were 
conversing with them by signs, we saw the boys stealing tof 
wards us through the bush with the arms. On this the Ad. 
miral ordered a man, named Martin Affonso, who had once 


- been in Manicongo t, to go and buy an ox from them for some 


bracelets. Directly he had given them the bracelets, they tonk 
him by the hand and led him to a spring, saying that, ir 
payment for ‘the bracelets, they would give us leave to wate: 
there, and, then, at once began to drive the oxen back into the 
bush. The Admiral, seeing what they were after, bade us drav 
together and hailed Martin Affonso to come back to us, as he 
thought they must be preparing to attack us, After we hac 
come together we went back where we were before, with the 
whole mob following at our heels, The Admiral then sent us 
on shore fully armed, in our corslets, with lances, javelins anc 
crossbows with arrows laid, just to show them what we conic 
do to them if we chose, though we did not want to harm them 
When they saw us coming, they began to run together ina grea 

hurry ; so orders were given for us to godack on board the 
boats, as the Admiral was afraid of our killing any of them by 
accident. As a further proof of our power, he also shade us, 
directly we were on board, fire off two cannon which were in 
the sternsheets of the boats. At the moment the natives were 
all seated together on the beach close to the bush ; but directly 
heard the guns go off, they made so straight for cover that 
they left their skin wraps and arms behind them, and two 
of them had to come back again to pick them up, whils 
the rest ran away ‘to the top of a bill near, driving their cattl 

before them. 

The country oxen are very large and much like those of 
our Alemtejo. | They are amazingly fat and very gentle. 
They are ali bullocks. Some of them are harmless. The 
natives use the strongest of them as riding-oxen. They use 
saddle cloths of coarse slack cloth, very like those we see in 
Castille, on the top of which they put some pieces of wood 
shaped like the poles of a litter. When they wish to sell them, 


L IRIRIESEnEnIIn nD rniinn soe ne nnn ne l 
* Knobkerries. Jackall tails stick in cleft sticks are still used by Voorloopers as 


fly flaps for their oxen. iN 

+ Manicongo was the powerful kingdom, at the mouth of the Congo, which at 
this time extended up the river as far as the mouth of the Aruwhimi, In the H 
and 17th centuries it was Christianised by the Jesuits and Capuchins and became 
valuable fief of the Portuguese Crown. It is now represented by the town a 
province of San Salvador, the northernmost province of the Portuguese Colony, 


Angola. e 
T The province south of the Tagus between that river and the Algarves. 
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they pass a cistus stalk through their nostrils and lead them — 
by it to market. i . ; ES 
, There is an islet in the bay three bowshots off shore, on 
which are many sea-calves. Somie of them areas large as very 
largë bears. They have very large teeth and are most cour- 
ageous, as they. came close up to our men. It is impossible 
to pierce them with a lance, however hard one may thrust. 
There is another kind, which is smaller, and a third much 
smaller still, The large ones roar like lions, and the smaller,, 
bleat like kids. -We went over for a trip to the islet one day, 
and what with large and small ones saw about 3,000 of them. 
""e used to shoot at them from our boats with our cannon, 

n this same island we saw some birds, about the size of 

icks, which cannot fly, as they have no feathers on their 

ippers. They’ are called. penguins. We killed as many 

‘them as.we pleased. Their cry sounds like the braying of 

1 ass, 

Whilst we were still in Saint Braz Bay, filling up with water, 
one Wednesday, we set up a cross and a stone beacon, * We 
made the cross, which was a very lofty one, out of a spare top- 
yard, The very next day, just as we were sailing from the bay, 
we saw ten Or twelve blacks throw down both cross and bea- 
con, ever before we had got clear of the roadstead. 

After taking on board all the supplies we needed, we sailed 
from Saint Braz Bay, but anchored again the same day some 
two leagues beyond our former anchorage, because it ‘had fallen 
lead calm, On Friday, the Feast of the Conceptionof the Bless- 
d Virgin, we made sail at daybreak and weit on our way. 
in the following Tuesday, we fell in with a great storm 
«nd were forced to run before tbe gale with our topsail 
ose hauled. Whilst on this tack we lost Nicholas Coelho 
for@be whole day from sunrise to sunset, when we sighted 
iim a the topmast at four or five leagues astern of 
i$. Thinking he had sighted us, we lighted our lanterns and - 
et go one "anchor. Just at the end of the first watch he ran . 
ip to us, not that he had- sighted us before sunset, but because 
1€ could only get a sidewind, and so had, of course, to steer. 
n our wake. i ; P ; 

On Friday morning we sighted land, which turned out to be 
what they call the Low Islands, which are five leagues 











* These stone beacons, or Padrams, were square pillars marked on one side with 
arms of Portugal, on the other with the name of the ship, which the Portuguese 
orers useto take wfth them to erect at any remarkable place they come to. 
Cal of them, such as the Padram erected by Diego Cam, in 1484, on the south 
E of the Congo estuary, ahd that set up by Vasco da Gama himself at the 
Mace to Mehnde harbour, are snil well known. They also have the inscription 

of the Crown of Portugal, a Christian kingdom.” (Uorreia). 


« CVIIL.] : Ik 
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beyond Saint Croix. Island. It is sixty leagues from Saint 
Braz Bay to Saint Croix Island, and the same distance from 
Cape Point to Saint Braz Bay. From the Low Islands to the 
place where Bartholomew Diaz set up his last beacon is anothe 
five leagues, whilst from this beacon to the Rio do Ynfante 
is fifteen leagues. 

On the Saturday following we passed the last beacon, and, 
whilst running close in shore, saw two men come, running 
along the beach from the opposite direction, as if to meet us, 
'The country is most beautiful, and we could see many herd: 
of cattle grazing on the coast hills, The further east we went, the 
better got the country and the thicker the woods. 

On the next night, we were riding on one anchor off the 
Rio de Ynfante, which was the point where Bartholomew Diaz 
turned back, and on the next day we ran on along the coast 
with a stern wind until vesper time, when the wind suddenly 
veered eastward, so we put out to sea and kept standing on anc 
off along the coast until about sunset on the Tuesday, whe 
our wind shifted back to the west, That night we agair 
anchored, so that next day we might land and ascertain out 
position.” . 

At sunrise we saw we were lying within an arrow-shot 
of the shore, and at 10 A, M. we found ourselves just 
up with St. Croix Island, which showed that we were just 
sixty leagues out in our reckoning. The fact was we had 
been sèt back by the very strong currents} hereabouts, 
so this day we had to sail back again over the course which 
we had already traversed, Fortunately we got a good stern 
- wind, which held for three or four days, and helped us to 
break the back of the currents, which, for a time, seemed 
almost as if they would have prevented us from reaching 
the °goal which we so longed to see. From that day d 4 
however, God in His Mercy suffered us to go forwards Whd 
not backwards, and may it be His will ever to grant us so 
prosperous a journey. . 

By Christmas Day, December 25th, we-had discovered 
seventy leagues of new coast, reckoning from the Rio de 
Ynfante. After breakfast on that day, whilst we were spread- 
ing a studding-sail,, we found that the main mast was sprung 
about six feet below the top mast, and that the crack was 
opening and closing. To make it hold until we could 
find some sheltered harbour where we could anchor an: 
thoroughly repair it, we spliced it up with lashings as wel 





? When latitudes were takén with the Jacob’s staff, or Cross staff and astrolahd 
it was always necessary to goon shore to take observations, as these instru 
could not be used on board ship on account of the motion, 
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as we could, On the Friday we lay to off the coast 
and got a quantity of fish, and at sundown made sail again 
and went on our way. Here we lost an anchor, as the chain 
Sot broken by a sudden pitch of the ship. From this point 
we laid our course far out at sea and did not enter any harbour, 
so that we ran short of water, and not only had to use 
salt water in the galley, but to put ourselves on an allowance of 
ipinta day. This at last forced us to put in somewhere, 
30 when, on Thursday, January ioth, 1498, we sighted a little 
river, we anchored off the coast. Next day we went on shore in 
the boats, and found there many black men and women, amongst 
whom was a chief. On this the Admiral ordered Martin 
Affonso, the man who had lived solong in Manicongo, to 
land with another sailor; and the natives gave them a 
hearty welcome. Martin Affonso took with him, as a 
present to the chief, a doublet and a pair of scarlet hose, 
a hood and a bracelet. The chief said he would gladly give 
‘is anything" his country produced which might be of use 
to us, Martin Affonso found he could understand what he 
said, and went off with his companion to stay the night at 
his kraal, whilst we went on board again. On his way back 
home, the chief put on the clothes we had given’ him, 
and kept saying again and again in the greatest ‘delight to 
the natives who came out to meet him : “ See, see what they 
have given me!" .At this they clapped their hands over and 
over again as a homage to him, and repeated this ceremony 
three or four times. When he reached the kraal, he strutted 
through the whole place in bis new clothes, but at last went 
into his own hut, where he ordered our two men to be lodged ` 
in.a part which was screened off, and sent them some 
lorriage made of millet, of which there is an abundance in 
these parts, and a chicken, just like those we have in Portugal. 
All through the night numbers of men and women kept 
coming tq see them, and at daybreak the chief himself came 
to them and gaye them some chickens for the Admiral, with 
a message, that he was going off to show his presents toa 
great chief of theirs who lived near, and who, we thought, 
must be the king of the country. By the time our men 
reached the harbour, where our ships were lying, they had 
about two hundred natives running after them who had 
come to see them. : 
~~ thought that this country must’ be very well peopled 
iave many chiefs, and also that there must be far more 
n than men in it, for amongst those who came to see us. 
were at least two women for every man. The houses 
are built of straw, and the men are armed with very large 
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iows and arrows and.iron assagays. It must abound in copper, 
s most of the natives wore bracélets, anklets, and head 
irnaments, twisted in their wool, of this metal, As they were 
véaring tin -wristlets, it is probable that tin is found here 
‘vory sheaths are also worn. These natives set great store 
əy linen cloth, and would give us large quantities of copper for 
me of our shirts. ^ They have large calabashes in which they. 
carry sea water into the veldt, when they pour it into holes 
n the'ground and evaporate it for salt. We staid five days 
:0 water, and the natives who had come to see us carried the 
puncheons for us to the boats. You must remember we had. 
not been able to water when we wished to do so, as we had 
had to drive on before the wind. We lay here just outside 
the line of breakers, The country we named the “Land of ` 
Good People, “ and the river “ Copper River,’”’* 


On the next Monday, whilst we were running far out at sea, 
we sighted a low coast, thickly wooded with high. timber 1, and 
whilst still steering on the same course, we saw a river with? 
a very wide moutht As we did not know our exact 
position, we lay to, and on Friday. at sunset: ran into it and: 
found the brig Berrio lying there, having «arrived the day: 
before. This was on January 24th. The land hereabouts lies 
very low and is much cut up with marshy pools. It abounds 
n large trees, yielding fruit of different kinds, on which the 
natives live. 





* The Mozambique current. 


E ‘t Seventy Leagues of new coast" would at most bring them up with the 
Ümtàmvuna River, the boundary of Rondoland and Alfred County, Natal.. 
Itis perfectly clear from this account that da Gama could not have discovered 
Port Natal on December 25th, r497. It may even be doubted if he sighted the 
Bluff, às it seems probable that the fishing ground he mentions was the Aliwa 
Shoal, which is between thirty and forty miles south of Durban. From, here. 
he sailed at sundown and laid his course for out at sea. His silence as to the 
Bluff can, therefore, very reasonably be accounted for by thé fact that he either 
passed[it at night or else was so far out at Sea, when off that part of the Natal coast, 
that he could not see it. If itbetrue that the Rio do Cobrg is the Inhampura 
River, now known as the Limpopo, and not either the Rio Manice or the Rio da 
Logoa, now the Umbelazi, on which Louren Co. Marquez stands, it is obvious that, , 
to make such a landfall, he must, on leaving the southern coast of: Natal, have kept 
very far out at sea, and, atmost, have got but a distaut glimpse of the coast.at 
Cape Vidal or at the entrance‘ to Santa Lucia Bay. This course would likewise 
account for his otherwise inexplicable silence about Tuyatk Island and Delagoa 
Bay. De Barros, who is. our earliest informant of the fact that Natal was named 
“Terra Natalis," from its discovery on Christmas Day 1497 (in .Portuguese 
Dia do Natal), did not write until 1 547, fifty years later, at the earliest. The fact that 
Santa Lucia Bay, like’ Port Natal, is-named from a Chuech festival, and that 
St. Lucy's Day is December 13th, renders it very probable that Natal was really 
covered by a surveying expedition sent south from Sofala after the Portug 
occupattan of the place under Pedro De Nharia, in 1508, which had explc 
the Zululand coast before reaching the Natal coast. i 
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: The natives here are black. They are strong, well made men 
and quite naked, but for some small cotton waist cloths, "Their 
chiefs wear the same aprons, only larger. Their unmarried 
momen, who are very well looking, have their cheeks pierced in 
three places, and wear pieces of tin, with the ends twisted back, 
stuck through them. They seemed very pleased to see us and 
brought us down to the ships what supplies they had, in troughs 
hollowed out from solid pieces of timber. Here, too, we went 
up to their village to get water. ` 

Two or three days after our arrival, two of the chiefs * came 
to see us; but they turned out to be so high and mighty that 


they looked upon our presents as mere nothings. One of them , 


had a cap embroidered In bright silks stuck on his head. The 
other was wearing a green satin hood. With this same chief 
came a youth who, they showed us by signs, was from a distant 
country. He told us he had already seen ships as large as ours. 
These tokens of approaching civilisation gave us very great plea- 
"sure, as they proved that we were already nearing our long- 
sought-for goal. The lords ordered huts of woven branches to 
be put up on the river bank over against the ships and lodged 
in them for seven days, sending down to us every day to bar- 
gain for cloths,} printed with red ochre. When they had got 
tired ef the place, they went off up the river in pirogues. We 
stayed in this river two and thirty days, during which we filled 
up with water, careened the ships and repaired the Saint 
Raphael’s main mast, Here many of our men fell sick, "Their 
hands and feet swelled, and their gums swelled over thelr 
teeth so that they could not eat. At the entrance to this river 
we set up a beacon, which we named Saint Raphael’s beacon, , 
because it had been brought out on board the flag-ship, and we 
christened the River, the River of Good Omens, { or Good 

okens. ` 

We sailed from here on Saturday, February 24th. That day 
we stood ont to sea, and the next day due east, so that we 
might give a wide berth to thé coast, which was very beautiful 





* The guillimane-entrance to the Zambezi. The coast line sighted between 


the Inhampura and Zambezi Rivers is that ubout Beira andthe mouth of the Pongwe 
River in the Provinces of Inhambane and Sofalla, Portuguese East Africa. . . 

-+ They had passed the Sofalla River by night. According to Correia, one of these 
chiefs, who went on with them to Mozambique, was a Mohammedan broker from 
Cambay named Davane. 

(T Linen cloths printed with coloured patterns were known in Europe as early as 
the 14th century. A very elaborate one made for an overmantel, belonging to the 
Town of 3oleure, whigh was said to date from the early part of the 15th century, was 
shown at the Swiss National Exhibition at Geneva in 1896. Similar elaborate 
hangings are mentioned by Camoens in Lusiad VIII, 1-43. 

$ “Rio dos Bons Signaes. Lit. The River of Good Signs, called by Correia, 

io da Misericordia (Mercy), j : 
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from the sea. On Sunday we ran north-east, and at vesper 
time sighted a group of three small islands*, two of which 
were well wooded, whilst the smallest was bare. "They lie 
about four leagues apart. As it was dusk, we stood out to. 
sea and passed them in the night. For the next six days we 
kept well out at sea standing on ‘and off the land at night. On 
the afternoon of Thursday, March ist, we sighted some islands T 
and the coast of the mainland, which stretches out beyond 
, them. As it was about sunset at the time, we steered out to sea 

and lay to until. daybreak, when we entered the country Tam 
now going to describe. 

On Friday morning Nicholas Coelho, whilst beating into the 
bay, mistook the channel, and, finding himself in shoal water, put 
about towards the other ships, which were following in his 
wake, Whilst he was doing so, some sailing boats stood out 
from the town which lies inside that island ; sothe Admiral and 
his brother ran up and saluted them with great pleasure. We 
let ourselves drift out seawards to find an anchorage, but the. 
further we went, the more eagerly they followed, making signals 
to us with their cloaks to wait for them. Just as we were 
dropping anchor in the lagoon formed by the island from which 

the ship was coming, seven or eight of these boats and pirogues 
ran alongside of us, with their crews clashing some kettle 
drums they had on board, and told us to make our way into the' 
harbour, as they would pilot us inside if we wished. They 
then came on board and shared our meal. When they had 
got tired of our company, they went away again, and the cap- 
tains held a council of war and agreed to run into the bay to 
find out who these people were, It was arranged that Nicho- 
Jas Coelho should go on in front, with his ship, to sound the 
bar, and if he found there was water enough for them to cross 
it, that:they should go inside. As Nicholas Coelho was beat 
ing in, he took the ground on the point of the island, and broke 
his rudder ; but the moment he felt himself touching, he backed 
out again into deep water, and I was there with him. We 
.furled our sails, as we were backing into the*channel, and 
dropped anchor about two hackbut shots away from the 
‘town. 

The natives of the country are of a bright copper colour, 
and are strongly and stoutly built. They are of the sect of 





* Angoche Island, between the mouth of the Zambesi and Mozambique, wun 
the group, a little to the south, of Primeira and Camarina or Raza Islands. 

T The Islands of Mozambique. St. George's Island lies at the entrance ol 
Mozambiqne Harbour. Mass Island, where the Portuguese said mass, lies near it. 
"There are three islands in all in the group. The name of St. George was given te 
the group because the mass was said in his honour. 
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Mohammed, and their language is like the Moorish.* "They 
wear linen and cotton clothes of very fine stuff striped in various 
colours, and richly ornamented with embroidery. They all wear 
wps on their heads worked with bright silks woven with gold 
thread. They are merchants, and trade with white Moors, f 
who had three or four ships in the place, at the time of our 
arrival, which had brought cargoes of gold, silver, cloth, ginger, 
silver rings, pearls, seed pearls and rubies, all of which are also 
srought here by the natives of the mainland. We gathered, 
ndeed,from what they said, that most ofthese wares were 
orought down to the coast from the interior by caravan, and 
‘hat the Moors only brought the gold. Further northwards, up 
ihe coast, they said, there was a great deal of it, and added that 
precious stones, seed pearls, and spices were so plentiful in 
ihose parts, that there was no need to buy them, as they could 
be picked up in baskets full. One of the sailors on board the 
lagship, who had once been a captive amongst the Moors, 
and-learnt the language during his captivity, could understand 
those we found here very well. The Moors also told us that, if 
ve held on the course we were steering, we should fall in with 
nany banks and shoals, and that we should also find many 
ities along the coast, and reach an island, half the inhabitants 





* € Como Maurio,” 7. ¢., like the Spanish Moors, or Moriscos, The Arabic spo“ 
en by the Arabian and Indian Mahommedans is called by Vasco da Gama *“ Arra» 
ia”? Many of the Spanish Moors prided themselves on their descent from the 
atives of Yemen, from which country most of the so-called “ Mouros,” č. e, Arabs 
n the East Coast of Africa also came. The dialect spoken in Yemen is very 
ifterent from that of the Koreish tribe of Mecca, in which the Koran is written. 
the ** White Moors " were probably traders from Jeddah and Mecca, whose jour- 
ties extended, according to Pedro de Covilhamn, at least as far as Sofalla, whenee, 
yecording to Correia, caravans went inland to Manica, if not to Zimbabwe itself, 

earls are found at the Bazamto Islands, south of Mozambique, 

According to Mr. C. Raymond Beazley ( ‘The Dawn of Modern Geography ” 
„oNd. 1897, page 194,) quoting Cosmos Indicopleustes (Top. Christ, bk. II, pp. 
38,139 Monti,) a traveller of the age of Justinian, who visited the Indian Ocean 
bout A.D. 527, * Condiments and spices were exported in large quantities from the 
quatorial, * orgncense,” coasts. of Africa. The trade went by sea and the products 
rere taken to Adulis or Adule in Abyssinia" (a kingdom which, in the sixth 
antury A. D,, includtd Khartoum), to the Homerites of Yemen in Arabia, to 
'ersia and to India, But besides spices, Cosmas adds, this land of Barbary 
bordering on the ocean of the Blacks or Zani, as they call themselves," which 
‘as known to the ancients at least as far as the Rhaptum Promontary, Cabo 
'elgado, or, perhaps, even Cape Corrientes), brings forth gold in abundance, and 
ear by year the king of Axum in Abyssinia sends merchants to procure what they 
in of it The gold lands were some distance in the interior, and could only be 
ached by caravans, which carried on trade hy a curious system .of barter, 
s-n~-14 were procured by the Abyssinians from the Blemmyes, a tribe on the White 

re Khartum; byt rubies are not mentioned, These Abyssinian traders 
legitimate predecessors of the “ White Moors,” Vasco da Gama met at 
ue, 

ding to Fra Mauras's Map, in 1450 the King of Habesh (Abaxic) owned 
on the coast as far south as Zanzibar, 
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of which were Moors and half Christians, * who were always 
at war with one another, and that in this island there wer 
great riches, 

They also said that Prester John’s country T was very ne 
theirs, and that he held many of the coast towns, which were in- 
habited by great traders who had large ships, but that Prester 

"John himself lived far inland, and that they could only reach 
his capital by camel. In fact, they had brought with them two 
slaves who were Indian Christians. These tidings filed our 
hearts with such gladness that we wept for very joy, and 
prayed God that He might give us health, so that we might 
see what we were so longing for. 

In this town and island, which is called Mozambique, val 
a chief whom the natives call Sultan, who held a post like, 

` that of one of our Viceroys.t He used often to come on board 
with some of his followers. The Admiral used to give hin 
very good dinners and made him presents of hats, short cloaks 
coral and many other things. He was, however, so high a 
mighty that he turned up his nose at all our presents and 
begged us to give him some scatlet cloth, of which, unfortu- 
nately, we had none with us, .However we gave him the best 
we had. . 

One day the Admiral made him a banquet of many kinds ol 
comfits and preserves, and begged him to give us two pilot: 
to go with us, He said he would gladly do so if the men them. 
selves would consent to go ; so the Admiral arranged with them 
to do so for thirty meticals § of gold, and two short cloaks a 
piece, on the express condition that, from the day of paymen 
until the departure of the fleet from Mozambique, one or th: 
other of them should always remain on board our ships. Ti 










* Christians. "The Christians on the East African Coast were either Abyssinia 
or Nestorians. In the fifteenth century the Galla tribes, at least as far south asth 
Webbi, were still Christians, and remains of Christianity of the Abyssinian typ 
also existed in Nubia. Before Mahomedanism began to Spread in Hquatoris 
Africa in the eighth century, Christians were to be found even in the Valley of th 
Niger at Jermé, possibly at Boussa, where certain relics of Christian teaching ar 

~ alleged still to exist. , In the eighth century, if not much later, there was à Nestoria 
Bishopric at Socotra, owing allegiance to the Patriarch of Bagdad, whilst in th 
same century all the Malabar Coast, including Calicut itself, were Christians. _ 

t Prester John, in this passage, is, of course, the king of Abyssinia. Ibis ur 
certain whether the two Indian Christians were from our present India Or fror 
Abyssinia ‘which Alvarez Velho speaks of as 6.4 India Baxa” (Lower India, 
He also calls the inhabitants of the Somali Coast “ Zwzgras”” (Indians). 

X The Sultan of Mozambique ruled as Viceroy (Sheikh) for the king of Kilw 
who, at the time of Vasco da Gama’s voyage, was the most powerful sovereign 
the East African Coast His dominion extended over ethe «^Mahommedans 
Sofala, the Zambezi, Angoya, (our Angoche) and Mozambique.” Cf, Duarta B; 
Boza s. v. Quiloa, and Correia in loc, " 1 

-§ A metical is &ths of an English drachm. It is an Egyptian measure. 
cording to de Goes, a metical of gold was worth 420 reis, or 23. 14d. in mode 
rency. According to de Barros 30 meticals were worth 14 Milreis or £5-: 
Sovereign in Portugal is legally current at par for 4} Milreis. 
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is they both gladly consented. We sailed on Saturday, 
[arch toth, and anchored off an island about a league out at 
2a, as we wished to land there on the morrow, to have mass: 
gid, and to give an opportunity to those wbo wished to confess 
iid receive the sacrament. 

One of the pilots lived on this island ; so, as soon as we had 
ropped anchor, we sent out two boats to fetch him. The 
Admiral went with one of them and Nicholas Coelho with the 
ther. Just as they were rowing in shore, five or six ships 
mt out to meet them, crowded with: men armed with bows, 
ong arrows and small wooden bucklers. Seeing this, the 
Admiral at once seized hold of the pilot whom he had with 
tim; and ordered his men’ to fire the bombards in the stern 
heets at the ships: Paullo da Gama, who had remained on 
voard our ships to-survey them for repairs, made sail at once 
n the. Berrio when he heard our bombards, but the Moors, 
who were already sheering off, on seeing the ship stand in, 
plied, their oars might and main, and got on shore before she 
could come up, with them ; so we went back to our anchorage, 
On. Sunday wetheard mass.in the island, under. a very high 
tree, After mass we went back on board and set sail at once 
on our voyage, after loading up with hens, goats and pigeons, 
which we had bought in the island for some yellow glass-Beads. 

"The country ships here are large, have no ‘decks, and are 
out together without- nails, as they are sewn with fibre thread. 
Their boats are built in the same way. Palm léaf mats are 
used as sails, The crews use compasses,* by which they steer 
their course, quadrants and mariners' charts. 

. The palm trees in this country yield fruit as large as melons. 
The pith inside is eaten. It tastes like hazel kernels. They 
have also melons of many kinds and water-melons which they 
T us for sale. ; l 

.|The day Nicholas Coelho ran in,.the. Sultan of the city 
came on board with a large suite. Coelho gave him a most 
courteous fecéption and made him a present of a scarlet hood, 
in return for which the chief gave him some black beads, he - 
used as a rosary, as a pledge. of his friendship, at the same time 
begging the loan of the ships' long boat to go ashore in ; so 
his request was at once granted. When the Sultan got on 
shore, he took those of our men who had gone with him: to 
his own house and invited them. in. When they went back 

n board, they brought Nicholas Coelho a pot of crushed dates, 





5 Gat a UN 
Aguihas Genojocas.” Lit. * Genoese needles, The compass was originally 
iced into Portugal by mariners from Genoa in the time of King Diniz 
1279-1325, who was the first Portuguese sovereign to encourage navigation 
tab sailors of the Indian Ocean_had learnt the use of the compass from the 
> as early as the ninth century A. D. 
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_ preserved , with cloves and cinnamon for him. He als 


subsequently sent the Admiral quantities of presents, T 
seems he was so generous because he thought we were Moor 
or Turks, from some other country. 

As every one in Mozambique believed the same, they kept 
pestering us by asking us if we came from Turkey and by 
wanting to see our Turkish bows * and the books of our Law. 
When, however, they found out we were Christians, they 


_ kept making plans to take us by surprise and kill us. How- 
.ever, the pilot whom we were taking with us, used to tell us 


of all their conspiracies against us before they could carry 
them into execution, 

On the following Tuesday we sighted a coast f. with lofty 
mountains rising behind a point, thinly fringed along the 


-shore with high trees like elms. This country can only K 


about zo leagues from our point of departure. Here we la 
becalmed all Tuesday and Wednesday. Wednesday night 
we stood out to sea against a gentle breeze from the east, ard 
at daybreak, found ourselves about five leagues below 
Mozambique. We sailed on all day until the afternoon and 


then anchored close in tothe island where we had heard 


mass the Sunday before. Here we lay eight days waiting 
for fine weather. During our stay there the king of Mozam- 
bique sent us a message, that he wished to make peace with 
us and to become our friend. His envoy on this occasion was 
a white Moor, who was one of their scheriffs or priests and a 
good bottleman. A Moor also came on board one of our 
ships, with his little son, and said he wished to go with us, as 
he,was from near Mecca and had come down to Mozambique 
as pilot to a country ship. Though the wind was anything 
but favourable, we had again to run into Mozambique harbour 
to fill up with water. The drinking water bere is broug 
from the mainland, as on the island there is nothing but brack- 
ish water. i 

. On Friday we ran in again to the port, and, when it was 
pitch dark, sent out the boats. As it was my night on. watch, 
the Admiral, with Nicholas Coelho and some others of us, went 
to see where the watering place was. We took with us, the 
Moorish pilot who was much more anxious to find a chance 
of escaping from us whilst on shore than to help us to find the 





* The Turkish cross bows were famous in the Middle Ages. Even as late as! 
the beginning of the nineteenth century some of the Janissaries were armed with 
bows. 

* Probably Cape Melamo and Logono Peak, on the coast of the province c 
the.Portuguese East Africa, Mounts Pao and Meza are more southern pea 
of the same range. 
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ting, Indeed, he lost his way so completely that he could 
how us whereabouts it was. Possibly he was not over- 
ous to do so, so we wandered about on shore until day 
i We then went back aboard, but landed again after 
yutal with the same pilot. When we were close to the 
ring, about twenty natives, with javelins in their hands, came 
ong the beach in skirmishing order, to prevent us from water- 
z; so the Admiral ordered three cannonshots to be fired at 
em, to keep them off -whilst we were on shore, The moment 
e shots were fired, they ran and hid themselves in the bush; 
we filled up with water and got back on board at sunrise. 
a return, we found a negro belonging to the Sailing 
ter Tohn * of Coimbra had run away. 


(To be continued.) 


M MM € 


xta was the Sailing Master of the St. Raphael, 


Tt 


'. ART. XI-THE TOPOGRAPHY OF GOVINDAa 
: | DAS'S DIARY. 


M~ OVIND DAS'S diary was written at a time most import- 
' ant for the history of India, and especially of the 

Deccan and Southern India. The history of India means the 
fusion of a very large number of independent political entities 
into one vàst empire, immediately followed by the dismember- 
ment of that empire, resulting in the establishment of numet 
small compact kingdoms. The Pathan Empire, which, in 1: 
comprehended nearly the whole of India, may be said 
have come to an end with the: death of Mahmud Tugh 
alias Juna Khan, in 1351. Northern India was divided i 
nearly twenty independent kingdoms, some Hindu, ott 
Mahomedan. But in Southern India and the Deccan the 
memberment of the Pathan Empire brought about two~Te _ 
independent kingdoms, the Bahmani Kingdom of Bidar, and 
the Hindu Kingdom of Bijayanagar. The one extended from 
the Tapti to the Krishna, the other fromethe Krishna to Cape 
Comorin. . 

Govinda's diary was written in the year 1508-9. *The Bah- 
mani Kingdom was then in the midst of its last struggle for 
existence, Already three kingdoms had been carved out from , 
its provinces by rebellious generals, Bijapur, Ahmednagar, and| 
the Berars had already been in existence for more than twe 
years. The Kutub Shahis were only awaiting the death 
Kasim Bari to throw off their allegiance to the Bahm 
Empire, which sat but very loosely upon them. Kasim B. | 
too, was waiting for an opportunity to create a. kingdom for’ 
himself at the very capital of the Bahmani Empire, | 

The dynasty of Hindu princes who, during the middle of the 
14th century, founded an empire in Southern India and gave 
a new impetus to the Hindu religion, and a new life to Hindu 
institutions under the guidance of the great scholars, Sáyana, 
Madhava, and others, was now represented by weak princelings 
who were tools in' the hands of powerful and designing 
ministers. ° 

At both the Hindu and the Mahomedan Capitals, therefo*^ 
turbulence and crime were the order of the day. Then 
distant conquests of both these great kingdoms were 
falling away from their hands, and petty chiefs were advan 
inconvenient claims on these remote territories; 

Govinda's route lay generally through the coast 
and these were almost wholly, from Bengal to Sir 


\ 
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sands of the Hindus. Petty Hindu Chiefs in the Sunder- 
is held the whole coast of Bengal, from Chittagong to the 
h of the Ganges. These small chiefs gave way, sixty 
&later, to the rising power of Vikramaditya and his son, 
frratapaditya, of Jasohar, in the Sunderbunds, The Uriyas, 
who as yet had never owed allegiance to a Mahomedan, held 
the whole coast from the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of 
the Godaveri. The currency of the Utkala era in the Tum- 
dok and Contai Sub-divisions still testifies to the fact that the 
Uriyas were at one time supreme in this part of the country. 
The coasts near the mouth of the Godaveri were occupied for 
| time by the Bahmanies, under their great Minister, Khauja 
'7 "mud Gawan, who, taking advantage of the dissensions 
ie Orissa royal family, took possession of Kandapille and 
nahendri about the year 1471. But the. Minister was 
dered in 1481; there was nobody to follow up the advan- 
he had gained in this direction, and the kings of Orissa 
no. time in recovering these important outposts. i 
'. Between the Godaveri and the Krishna the coast line was ina 
nost unsettled state. The kingdom of Warrangul, which in- 
luded it, was destroyed in 1434 by Ahammad Shah Bahmani, 
Jut the city still held out, and the Hindu Chiefs sold their lives 
fear, rathar than submit to Mahomedan annexation, 

Between the mouths of the Krishna and Cauvery the.kings 
f Bijaynagar, were paramount ; and, though, at about. the 
ime of Govinda’s travels, there were great internal commo- 
ions.in the kingdom, there was no falling off in. this part of 
»e/ country. Beyond the Cauvery there were the kingdoms 

‘anjore and Madura, the chiefships of Ramnath, Setupati. 
Pudukota, till we reach the Kerala Country which termi- 

:s in the Cape Comorin, and was in the hands of petty Hindu 
tn most of whom owed a nominal allegiance to the great 
ingdom of Bijaynagar. At the northern extremity. of this 
oast was the Guvaka Vana, or-Goa, which was for a long 
ime the borfe of contention between the rival Hindu and 
Jahomedan kingddms. In the early wars for the possession 
f Goa, the greatest Hindu scholar, Madhavacharya, showed 
onsummate generalship, which kept, the Mahomedans at bay 
sr along time. The Portuguese, who had been in India for 
nly ten years, were casting a wistful eye on the possession 
f this important city. North of Goa were the Sahyadri and 
"&onkan, which, overrun arid subverted by Mahmud Gawan, 
still in the hands of the Hindus. The coast of Guzerat 
however, in places, in the hands of the kings of Ahmed- 

d the recent conquest of Juna Gar by Mahmud 
had given the Guzerat king a commanding position 
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on-the western sea, Their power, however, did not ext 
much beyond Diu, the coast-line to the west of which, uy 
the western extremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, was still h 
by the Hindus, as some of their holiest of holy places "W 
Situated in this part of the country. 

It should be borne in mind that Govinda was nota trave 
of the type of Hiounth Shang, or Ibn Batuta. It was no 
part of his business to note down political changes, bearings 
and distances of places, manners and customs of the people, and 
the like. He was merely an humble servant of Chaitanya, whom 
he regarded as his divinity. The principal object of his di--- 
was to note down the doings of this great incarnation ; a 
unfortunately for the general reader, Chaitanya cared v 
little either for history or politics, geography or topograp 
He cared for one thing, the great shrines of Hindu worsl 
especially of the Vaisnavite Sect ; and these temples or pla 
of worship have been noted down inthe work with some c; 
But to identify the places after such a great lapse of-ti 
without bearings and distances, is often a task of very gr 
difficulty. Nevertheless, if we fail to identify some of th 
we entertain a confident hope that they, will be discovered 
no distant date; since to point out a difficulty is the first ster" 
towards its solution. 

We owe one thing to Govinda, and that to Govinda person 
ally., Itis the descriptions which he gives us of the variou 
articles of food in the different parts of the country. Ii 
this matter Govinda’s interest varies in an inverse ratio to "^ 
of Chaitanya, And we believe it will be admitted on all ha 
that we owe much of the interest of the diary to the k 
appetite with which Govinda was blest. 

: The journey commenced from the place of his birth, Kancl 
nagar, which is still the great suburb of the city of Burg'war 
and is celebrated for its cutlery, and its bell-metal plates. D: 
Waddell attempts to identify it with Karnasuvarna, the capita 
of Western Bengal in the seventh century. His process c 
identification is rather curious. Karnasuvarna he translate 
into Kanshona, and Kanshonanagar he corrupts into Kanchan 
nagar. Sir Alexander Cunningham, or rather his assistant 
M. Beglar, identified it with some place in the Manbhum 
District. Mr. Beveridge, who is the most recent authority | Ol 
this question, identifies it with Rangamati, in the d'~ 
Murshidabad. Kanchannagar was inhabited, in Govinc 

by skilled blacksmiths and other artisans, Who appear to 

some pretence to education ; otherwise, the opprobriou: 
"Murkka, or illiterate, applied to him by his wife, we 

have determined him to renounce the world. It wa; 
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aigh Sanskrit culture of the Tols, but a sound Vernacular 
culture, without which an artisan's life would be an intolerable 

urden, 

No place is more celebrated in Bengali literature than the 
"arganah Indrani. It had twelve great marts and thirteen 
ports on the Ganges. Indrani on the Ganges was its chief city. 
A little to the north of Indrani was another town of nearly 
:qual importance, and this was Kantaknagar, or modern Catwa. 
Ihe whole Parganah was inhabited by a people who were 
smart in mercantile business and extremely fond of poetry. 
[t was a great place for religious instruction also, as there were 
nany learned and piousjSannyasis living in it. It-was for this 
l'eason that, being determined to renounce the world, Govinda 
irected his steps towards this town. But there he came to 
now that Chaitanya was the greatest man living for imparting 
eligious instruction to non-Brahmin Hindus, ` 
Nadiya was, in Govinda’s time, situated on the eastern bank 
the Ganges, a little towards the north of its confluence with 
‘he Khariya, But the river has changed its course several times 
vithin the last four centuries, and it now flows to 'the east of 
he city. The old bed is still visible and becomes quite navi- 
rable in the rainy sfason. It has become extremely difficult to 
dentify old sites of the city. There are some works entitled 
Parikvamds,’ or perambulations, of this city, in Bengali, which 
nay give some clue to these identifications. But it requires the 
kill of an"*archaologist and the outlay of some money to 
omplete the work. In the meantime it is useless to quarrel with 
he sectarian identifications based on these Parikramds, 
The town of Santipore was a place of very little note about 
is time. Bipradas Pippali, writing in 1495,does not make 
y mention of this town. It was first mentioned by Vais- 
n&ya writers, because one of their Trinity was an inhabitant of 
:helplace There was, however, a very ancient place in Ben- 
zal, named Santipore. In a Buddhist Purana, entitled.Svayam- 
yhu Puranas this city is described as having an immense 
ortification, with one gate only. One of its kings, Prachanda 










Jeva Burma, renounced the world in extreme old age and ` 


roceeded to Nepal. There he lived in the Svayambhu hills, 
wider the name of Shantigfara Muni, He raised a large struc- 
ure towards the north of the Svayambhu Mount which still 
es by the name of Santipore. Prachanda Deva’s capital in 
aan or rather the Gouda country, may have been the town 
»ore in the district of Nadiya. Its surrounding villages 
ited by a turbulent race, called Gar Gowala, meaning 
ilds inhabiting the Gav. They are expert in handling 
, and with them the pole of the dang? is an instrument 


L] 
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of offence. The surrounding villages are also the cradle of the 
highest Kulinism among the Brahmins, The town might not, 
have been of very great importance in Bipradas’s time ; but, sine 
the date of the Chaitanya movement it has assumed la 
proportions, and at the present moment is in point of Popu- 
lation the second town, after Calcutta, on the Hughli. 

Leaving Burdwan, Chaitanya and Govinda accepted the 
hospitality of Kasi Mittra, who lived at a place on the Damo- 
dar. . This man was celebrated for his hospitality, which 
in those days meant entertaining Brahman travellers and men- 
dicants with every luxury and comfort available. In this very 
part of the country there are still some Mittra families who take 
areligious pride in hospitably entertaining Brahmins and 
others. The JMzras of Nathu on the Damodar have only ong 
aim in life, v/s., hospitality. They would refuse shelter to none. 
and they try to make their guests as comfortable as theii 

‘position permits. "Phe spirit of Kasi Mittra, in fact, still lingers 
on the Damodar, even after a lapse of four centuries. 

Going one stage to the south, Govinda came to Hajipore 
This is a place not to be found in the maps. It was, perhaps, 
a small hamlet which has been obliterated during the changes ol 
centuries. ` 

Midnapore, on the Kanshai, is still a district town. It wa: 
then a place of considerable trade, We know very little abou: 
the anceint history of Midnapore. But we know that, during 
the wars between the Uriya, Hindu and Bengali Mussulmar 
Kings, this place rose into importance. _ 

Fortunately the history of the next place, Narayan Gar, i: 
very well known. -It was on the borderland of Bengal anc 
Orissa, It commanded the road to Puree, and the chief o 
Narayan Gar had tobe coaxed and flattered even by the empero: 
More than six hundred yearsago, Narayan Gar fell into tk 
hands of a chief belonging to the Satgop caste; and his descen 
dants reigned there till very recently. The Zemindari c 
Narayan Gar yielded an income of three lakhs of rufpees, and i 
has now been sold to Maharaja Durga Churn Law. Wha 
Narayangar was in the beginning of the 17th century, may b 
gathered from the description of the place given in Bhara 
Chandra’s celebrated work, Manstuha, describing the victoriou 
march. of that great Rajput general from Jashor, the capit: 
of Pratapaditya, whom he conquered, to Delhi, wa Pur 
The road to Orissa lay through the fort of Narayan Gar, at 
the chief's permission was necessary to pass «through it, - í 

From Narayan Gar to Jaleswar on the Subarnarekl 
few miles from Jaleswar the river takes a turn, and, Cha 
crossed it at that point. . 
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The next place mentioned in the diary is Hariharpur, a place 
f considerable trade in those days. More than a century later, 
le East India Company established its first factory in this 

z Stewart and Marshman say that the first Orissa factory 
TthéCompany was at Piplai. But Mr. C. R. Wilson has 
hown, from the early records of the Company, that the first 
ictory was not at Piplai, but at Haribarpur near Balasore. 
fariharpur is also mentioned in other Vaisnava works. 

As the object of Chaitanya was pilgrimage, not travel, 
2 directed his steps from Balasore towards the west, to the 
ilghery hills, in which wasthe city of Nilgar with its Vaisnava 
wines, From Nilgar he crossed the Vaitarani, On the next 
w he crossed the Mahanadi, too, and reached Cuttack, which 
ty is not mentioned by name. But Govinda speaks of 
e temples of Gopinath and Sakshigopal, both of which are 
:uated close to Cuttack. The latter divinity is very celebrated 
nong the Vaisnavas, His name, being translated, means the 
ness Gopal, because he bore witness in order to get a Brah- 
in released from the charge of stealing butter. His deposi- 
on was to the effect that it was not the Brahmin, but he him- 
If, who had stolen it. His temple is situated at a place called 
emuná near Cuttatk. 

From Cuttack to Puri is about 30 miles, and there are two 
jects which attracted Chaitanya’s attention. One is the temple 

' Ningraj, a form of Vishnu, at an early stage of the journey, 
id the other Uttarah Nalah, or eighteen ditches, which forms 
e boundary of the holy district of Puri and from which the 
nnacle of the great temple is visible. 

It is ordinarily believed that the temple of Puri was built by 
nanga Bhima Deva about the year-I192. Butthe researches 
À Babus Nagendra Nath Vasu and Manomohan Chakra- 
rtty have proved conclusively that the great temple is the 
onument of the conquest of Orissa by Choda Ganga Deva, 
ao was king of Kalinga, and who conquered Orissa early in 
e 12th century. Choda Ganga himself was descended, on his 
ther’s side, from the Ganga, or Kanka, kings of Karnat, and 
1 his mother's side, from the Chota kings of Southern India, 
he Gangas, after their expulsion from Karnat, or Western 
[ysore, in the oth century, made an exodus into the Kalinga 
ountry and there carved out a small kingdom for themselves, 
ith Kalingapatham for its Capital, In the course of time, as 

` dynasty of Orissa waxed weaker and weaker, 
iga conquered that country, and, to commemorate his 
wilt a rather small temple at Puri It still exists. 
nctum of the temple of Jagannath. Anariga Bhima 
ged the temple, built the degemohen or the pillared 


zvi.] 12 
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portico, made arrangements for the worship, dedicated land: 
to the temple, and soon. From these facts his name came t¢ 
be associated with the foundation of the temple, to the excly 
sion of that of the real founder, Choda Ganga. the tem 
enjoys the revenue granted to it by Ananga Bhima, an 
must be said, to the credit of the Rajas of Puri, that they 
have, through all the viccissitudes of fortune, from the imperia 
dignity to petty landholdership, kept inviolate the trust im 
posed upon them by one of their ancestors, seven hundrec 
years ago. 

There is véry great difference of opinion as to the identity o 
Jagannath. The Hindus believe that he is an incarnation q 
Vishnu. The Buddhists think that he is the Buddhist Trinit: 
in one. There are conflicting theories and conflicting opinions 
but, if one goes deeper into the history of this deity, he will fin 
that the word Jagannath is used more by the Buddhists thal 
by the Hindus ; that the symol of a Buddhist triad, with sligh 
alterations, is the figure which represents Jagannath, Subhi 
dra and Balaram in the Puri temple; that, in acier 
sculptures and in ancient drawings, Jagannath is given as th 
ninth incarnation of Vishnu, Ze., Buddha ; that the temple wa 
built, or, perhaps, earlier than that, the image was consecratec 
ata time when Buddhism and Hinduism already showed 
tendency to fusion with each other. There are cert&in abno 
mal features about this Vaisnava temple. Outside the gat 
of the: holy city is to be found an emaciated figure of Ekddas 
the personification of the fast on the r1th day of the moon, s 
sacred to every Vaisnava all over India ; she cannot ent: 
Puri; there the fast is prohibited. One of the essenti 
features of Vaisnavism is neglected at Puri, The Hindusr 
conciled themselves to this abnormal feature by the theory 
Sihana mahaimya, or the holy influence of the spot. Buf 
more reasonable explanation is now available. The Buddhis 
were very much opposed to fasting. The other religions preac 
* Fast and pray." But the Buddhists preach, “ Feast ar 
pray.” There are three distinct traditions about Jagannatk 
oneis embodied in the Pali work Databansa, or Dantabans 
the adventures of the two relics of Buddba ; another in tl 
Utkalakhanda of the Skanda Purana; and the third is tl 
local tradition embodied in an Uriya work. Babu Kail 
Chandra Sinha, in his work in Bengali entitled Darubrahm 
or the wooden deity, has given a summary of all the varig 

traditions. l 

In Govinda's time Prataprudra was the’ reigning S 
of Orissa. His was a prosperous reign. It lasted frc 
'to 1532. The great enemies of his dynasty, the Bahma 
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nk to the lowest condition of weakness and misgovernment. 
ie Kutub Shahis of Golconda were not yet strong enough to 
pe with him. His distant provinces on the Godaveri were 
the hands of a powerful, philosophically inclined Kayastha 
"rernor, named Ramananda Ray. He had only one power- 
lenemy to cope with. This was Alaluddin Hussein Shah 
dyyad, of Bengal, who, having rescued the kingdom of Bengal 
m tbe hands of the Khaujas and Havshis, who terribly op- 
assed it, and having checked the aggressions of the Tipras of 
milla and Coach of Komtapur, felt himself strong enough to 
ze the offensive against the kings of Orissa. ' The result of 
; quarrel with Pratap Rudra does not appear to have been 
rourable to him, for history is silent about his conquest in 
at direction, 


Pratap Rudra was himselfa very learned man and always 
d a number of Pandits about him, Some of the best 
əngali Sanskritists took refuge at his court, and many Bengali 
badits, in their old age, resorted to Puri, to pass their days 
the service of religion and to die on the holy spot. Thanks 
the Vaisnava writers, short notices of the lives of all these 
in are to be found in their writings, and these lives should 
very interesting reading. On the appearance of Chaitanya 
Puri, Prataprudra was anxious to see him ; but Chaitanya 
j taken the vow of eternal poverty, and he refused to see 
Raja. Chaitanya's instructions weré therefore conveyed 
ough the inedium of one of the court- -pandits, and the king 
dually became a strong adherent of Chaitanya’s faith. 
wn to the present day there are more followers of Chaitanya 
Orissa than even at the birthplace of Chaitanya. 


haitanya was followed.up tothe temple of Atalnath, ten 
esto the south of the temple of Puri. This is also a 

nole of Vishnu and marks the southern boundary of the 
st rict Kshetra, as Uttarah nala forms its northern boundary. 
ose who make a pilgrimage to Puri are bound to see the 
alnath also, Govinda is silent about the route of Chaitanya 
m Atalnath to the Godaveri, on the banks of which 
aitanya found a kindred spirit in Ràmünanda Ray, Pratap- 
lra’s governor in the Godaveri district. 


From the Godaveri tlie pilgrims went to a place, variously 
med Trimanda, Trimada, Trimalla. This place is very 
Gants *4 identify. Babu Dinesh Chundra Sen suggests 
erry, near Hyderabad, as probably the Trimalla 
But nothing can be said on the point with any 
robability. It would involve a long detour, however, 

ceeding to the holy places in the south. 
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The next place is Siddha Bateswar, with a large daz tre 
supposed to be on the river Panna (Pinakini), near Cuddup. 

From Bateswar the travellers went to Munna, due south, on 
tributary of the same river, through a pathless jungle extendi] 
over twenty miles. From Munna to Benkat was one ma 
beyond which there was another dense jungle, infested wit 
robbers, the chief of whom was Pantha Bhil. The whole jung! 
was named Bagula. This was probably the border of th 
Bijayanagar territories, under the direct administration of the 
Rajas. Six miles from ‘the southern end of Bagula there was 
remarkable temple, dedicated to the phallic emblem of Siv 
The three walls of the temple are formed by three hillsides, th 
southern side being covered by a ġel tree. This place is know 
as the Giréswar. 

Tirupati, in the Chandragiri Taluk, in the North-Arc| 
district, is a range of low hills, divided, according to the 
heights, into upper and'lower Tirupati. There are two town 
one in the upper, the other in the lower hills. The whole pl 
is studded with ruined temples and ruined tanks. The scéfiei 
of Tirupati is said to be charming. Its Mohanta derives 
large income from lands and from pilgrims. Some years ag 
the Mobanta was put into jail for misappropriating, temp 
funds. There was a temple of Nrisinha in the lower range : 
the hills, whose favourite beverage was sarbat. Te temp 
seems not to exist at the present day ; but there is a post ded 
cated to Nrisinha, with a stone inscription close by. 

From this range of picturesque hills the pilgrims proceede 
to Kanchipuram, or simply Kanchi, the queen of Southei 
India, one of the most ancient cities in the world, and one of tf 
greatest places of pilgrimage of the Hindus. Of the sevi 
great holy places, enumerated in the Shastras, Kanchi is s 
to be equal to Kasi, The seven are 


SHAT Ala Ak set Ay safest 
Bat WAS Cox WETS TNT P . 


In this list Maya means Haridwar and its Vicinity, Abantik 
means Ujjayini, Puri Dwarabati means Dwaraka at the westei 
end of the Kathiawar Peninsula, the residence of Krishn 
The verse appears-to have been composed before Puri, : 
Jagannath, became a famous place of pilgrimage, in the r1! 
century. Kanchi is said to have existed even in Buddha's tim 
and Asoka is said to have raised some of his stupas in ` 
It was the ancient capital of a country ‘variously n: 
Sanskrit, as Drávidu, Dravida, Dramila. From thela 
the vernacular Thamal, or Tamil, seems to have been 
During the first centuries of the Christian era the 
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ade it their capital and extended their empire throughout 
puthern India and the Deccan. They raised immense temples 
d made Kanchi one of the most imposing cities in India. 
lost their empire in the 7th century, but they retained 
.anchi and the surrounding country till the rith century. 
uring the last five centuries of their existence, they were 
ostantly at war with the Chalukyas of Badami, or Batassi. 
hey several times captured Badami and raised it to the 
‘ound. But the Chalukyas, in the few instances in which they 
ptured Kanchi, were so awe-struck at the gigantic specimens 
‘architecture in this ancient city, that they did not venture to 
stroy even a single temple. There is evidence,on the other 
d; that they added considerably to the beauty and magni- 
ence ofthe capital of their rivals. In fact, during the whole 
urse of its existence, up to the present day, Kanchi has never 
ren sacked, except by the Mussalmans under Muhammad 
ah Bahmani II, in the year 1477. The city was Hindu at 
f~then Buddha, then Saiva, and last of all Vaisnava. 
ankaracharyya ended his days here, and his ashes remained 
urled in the Kamakshi temple in Kanchi. 
A change came ower the spirit of Kanchi about the rath 
intury. The Chola King conquered it from the Pallavas, and 
amanuja*preached his peculiar form of Vaisnavism in that 
ntury. The great Ramanuja had his education in this city 
id preached. for the first time there. In consequence of his 
'eaching some Saiva were changed into Vaisnava femples, and 
ie quarter inhabited by the Jains and Buddhists was changed 
toa Vaisnava quarter. In fact, from this time onward, we hear 
wo countries, the Siva Kanchi and the Bishnu Kanchi. The 
la Kings retained their position, with some breaks, to the 
eat 1301, when Alauddin’s generals overran Southern India 
nd destroyed the ancient state of things, But out of the con- 
isio created by the Mahomedan inroad there arose the 
rongest and most powerful Hindu dynasty that ever reigned 
the South, vzz., the Bukka dynasty of Vizianagaram. They 
o)nquered Kanchiin 1347 and kept possession of it till the 
sar 1647, when the Kutub Shahis wrested it from them.  . 
During the confusion that followed the dismemberment of 
e Moghul Empire, it was besieged by Hyder Ali;and the 
agnificent Vishnu temple of Krishna Deva Ray bears the 
ark of Hyders canon shot. The principal object of the 
:to Vishnu, Kanchi is the temple of Varada Raj 
orm of Vishnu. But Govinda makes no mention of 
le; he speaks of the temple, of -Laksmi-Narayan. 
on is not farto seek, for the founder of that temple 
dicate two maunds of boiled milk to the service of 
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the deity. And Govinda, with his keen appetite, gratefu 
remembers the temple of such a great donor of sweetmeats, 
the exclusion of afar greater object of reverence in t 
neighbourhood. 

Omitting a few small bathing places which are difficult 
dentify, we come to Chainpalli, or Trinchinpalli, on t 
Kauvery. The people of this place were strict adherents of t 
Vaisnava regulations of life. Trinchinpalli stands at t 
junction of the three southern kingdoms of Pandya, Cho 
and Chela, and derives its name from the three peaks or så 
the Sanskrit name being Trisirapalli, - It was in the possessi 
of the Pallavas. The  Kauvery seems to have been 
favourite river with these ancient kings.  Trinchinp: 
played a great part in the struggles between the French and t 
English for supremacy in the Carnatic during thelast centu: 
'This was the last stronghold of Muhammad Ali, the friend 
the English, and he was here closely besieged when that heave 
born general, Colonel Clive, created a diversion by occupyi 
Arcot, the capital of Chand Shaheb, the besieger. Its roc 
bear inscriptions of the Pallava dynasty and were studded w 
ancient temples. 

Nagar is the next place visited. There i is a Nagar on ' 
seashore, about 4o miles nearly due east from Trimchinpa 
while Tanjore would be 40 miles due west from Nag 
This would make a long detour of 80 miles from Trinchinp: 
to Tanjore, vid Nagar, which is not very distant from Trinch 
palli. There is another objection to the identification of t 
sea-coast town with the Nágara of Govinda. It has 
temple of Ram and Laksman in it. From this we are. 
to believe that Nagar was a small hamlet on the side of ; 
Kauvery, opposite to Trinchinpalli, about 14 miles to the n 
of Tanjore. 

Then comes Tanjore, the last capital of the Chola dytía: 
From the roth century downwards, Tanjore was one of 
capitals of the southern extremity of the Indian Peninsi 
During the 11th and 12 century the Cholas were a great c 
quering race, One of them is said to have overrun even Bens 
They conquered and annexed mostof the territory up to 
river Godaveri. With the advent of the Mussalmans, in 
year 1310, the political power of the Cholas came to an e 
But the Chola name was respected for several centuries. ir * 
part of the country, and Sadasiva, the last king of Bijaya 
ordered a descendant of the Chola kings to be the master o 
tain ceremonies at Kanchipore. At the time of Govinda’s c 
‘Tanjore was subject to the Bijaynagar kingdom, thou 
had a Chola sovereign of its own, whom Govind 
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fayasinha, and praises for not exacting tolls from the 
Sannyasis, After the battle of Talicott, Bijaynagar was desert- 
:d, and the family removed first to Pennaconda and then to 
phandragiri, near Kanchipore. They had viceroys both at 
Madura and at Tanjore. But tbe viceroys, or nayakkas, of 
Madura gradually shook off their dependence and conquered 
Tanjore. Shivaji’s father, Shahaji, conquered Tanjore from 
he Nayakkas, and his family ruled there till the year, 1855. 
[t was annexed in 1857. Govinda describes a large tank in a 
dart of the city named Kumbhakarnakharpara. Close to it was 
1 small hill, in the caves of which there were a large number of 
Sannyasis. 

Puddakot, modern Pudukottah, a tributary State, was 
created, between the years 1673 and 1708, by a Shelupati prince 
»f Ramnad, in favour of Raghunath Tondamadas, of the Kalla- 
na caste, with whose sister he fell ín love. The state still 
survives, 

b Madura is the capital of the ancient Pandya country, ruled 
by the Pandya dynasty of kings. The Pandyas are mention- 

2d in the inscriptions of Asoka, the writings of Megasthenes, - 
che Mahabharata, the Mahawansa, and by the Greek and 
Roman geographets. Baraha Mihir, who flourished in the 5th 
century A. D., mentions the Pandya kings’ in connection with 
he river Tamraparni and the pearl-fishery. Kalidas, a contem- 
;xorary of Barahar Mihira, mentions the country and the dynas- 
y ; but he gives a different name for the capital, viz, Uraga. 
Vr. Sewell gives a long list of 74 kings from the Madura 
Sthal Purana. The Pandya dynasty ruled from the 

rartiest times to the Mahommedan invasion in 1310. The great . 
traveller, Marco Polo, came to the Court of Sundara Pandya 
eva, who died in 1293. The Pandya dynasty actually came to 
end with the Mahommedan conquest ; but the name survived 
‘oy some time longer. Madura continued long under the Rajas 
of ‘Bijaynagar, till, at last, by the end of the 16th century, their 
riceroys, tlte Nayakkas of Madura, asserted their independence 
ind made certam conquests, The titular Pandya dynasty was, 
1owever, continued from! 1365 to 1623. They may have been 
‘he masters of ceremonies, or they may have held certain outly- 
ng districts while the city and the environs were in the hands 
of the Nayakkas. The Nayakkas continued to reign till the 
year 1731, when the throne was occupied by the widow df the 
jast xing, Minakshi. In the course of three or four years the 
awahs of the Carnatic occupied the country, and Chanda 
was left in charge of it. Great confusion followed, in 

le country was ruined bythe successive inroads of the 

aans, and the Maharattas, the French and the English. 


LI 
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This state of things continued till 1780, when Hyder Ali inva- 
ded the Carnatic, and the Zamindars of Madura revolted. The 
revolt was put down by Colonel Fullerton in 1783 and ity 
country was subjugated, . Mr. Macleod was appointed fet 
Collector of Madura in 1789. 

Govinda did not come to the city of Madura, but he passes 
through the kingdom. Leaving Puddakota, he entered what is 
" now theSiveganga Zamindari, and came to 7ripatra, mentioned 
by Sewell as Tiruppachatti, or Tiroopashathee, with an old Siva 
temple with many inscriptions. 

Passing through a thick and pathless forest, Govinda came to 
Srirangam. This place is not mentioned by Sewell, nor is it 
to be found in the Sheet Atlas. 

Then passing through the Rishava Mountain they entered 
into the city of Ramnad, within seven miles of which is 
Ramesswaram. 


(To be continued.) m 


A MIDWINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


I had a vision; when the night was old 

And in my chamber crept the early cold, 

I saw a lawn on which the sunrise slept, 

And made a silver shimmering, except 

Where little hollows sheltered, from the breeze 
That shook the mist, the bottoms of the trees 
That covered with a half-transparent shade 
Fair festive groups reclining in the glade: 
And what was half a voice and half surmise, 
Whispered, ‘Behold! Thou art in Paradise.’ 
Trembling with hope, yet quite abashed by fear, 
sI murmured, ‘Who am I that I am here,’ 
Who never worshipped in Jerusalem, 

Whom the saints never favoured, or I them ? 
The temple of the Priest I did not haunt, 

Nor enter with him into covenant ; 

I gave the Lord no sacrifice for sin, 

Nor, when He was a stranger, took * Him in,’ 
* JÉneither by thy virtue nor thy wit 

Canst thou, can any, claim the benefit, 

. Yet enter freely,’ so One seemed to say, 

* I am the Lord, the Light, the Door, the Way ; 
But, if thou judgest that thou art not pure, 
Deem not,thy calling and election sure ; 
Make thyself perfect ; if an earthly thought 
Seek harbour in thy breast, receive it not; 


Be sure the impulses that gave it birth 
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Show thee still hampered with the fumes of earth ; 
If harboured here, the virtue of the place 
Will smite thy heart with pain, at which thy face 
Will writhe, so that the company of blest 
Will turn in horror from so false a guest.’ 
* But this, ‘I murmured, is the faded story 
My mother made me loathe, of Purgatory ; 
And here I wander, an uncertain ghost, 
Not knowing yet if I be saved or lost !' 
There was no answer. 
Then a fair form stood 
Before me, floated from a neighbouring wood, /~ 
And, sliding into mine her velvet hand, 
Pointed the other towards the shining land, 
Whose touch such fascination did impart, 
A sudden shock of passion shook my heart ; 
One instant all my nerves to madness sprang, 
The next—ah! Now describe the cruel pang 
With which I saw her fly, and woke to feel 
An ague clasp me in its coils of steel. 
H.G. K., 
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INCE the date of our last summary, events of more than 
usual moment have succeeded oue another with almost 
breathless rapidity. The outbreak of war between Spain and 
the United States of America and the further development of 
the situation in the Far East are matters which deeply interest 
the world ‘at large, and the latter of which possesses a special 
significance for Great Britain in particular. The brilliant 
victory gained by an Anglo-Egyptian force under General 
Kitchener over the Dervishes in the Soudan is an incident 
which, if of less far-reaching importance, has stirred the hearts 
f all patriotic Englishmen and produced a profound impression 
on the great military Powers of Europe. The death of Mr. 
Gladstone, though it has occurred at a stage in that states- 
man's career which minimises the effect it is likely to have on 
practical politics, has cast a gloom over the Empire and left few 
thoughtful citizens of the world untouched by a sense of loss. 
In Indi, the satisfaction which the return of peace and plenty 
is calculated to inspire, has been seriously marred by the 
persistence of the plague and its extension to the capital ; 
while in business circles confidence has been rudely shaken by 
what is felt on all hands to be the ‘perilous inaptitude of the 

currency proposals of the Government. 
Into the details of the quarrel between Spain and the United : 
‘States, or into the progress of the war, we cannot undertake 
oenter at length. The conflict was clearly foreshadowed, for 
those who understood the temper of the parties, by the Reso- 
lution of the Democratic National Convention at Chicago, of 
July, 1896, extending the sympathy of that body to the people 
of Cuba “in their heroic struggle for liberty and independence,” 
and, still more imminently, by President Cleveland’s message to 
Congress of the following December, in which he said: “It 
eannot be reasonably asstimed that the hitherto expectant atti- 
tude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained, 
While we are anxious to accord all due respect to the sove- 
reignty of Spain, we cannot view the pending conflict in all 
‘its features, and properly apprehend our inevitably close rela- 
toit and its possible results, without considering that, 
ie course of events, we may be drawn into such an unusual 
inprécedented condition as will fix a limit to our patient 
ng for Spain to end the contest either alone and in her 

or with our friendly co-operation, 
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insurrection has become manifest, and it is demonstrated” tha’ 
her: sovereignty is extinct in Cuba, for all purposes of it: 
rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its am 
establishment has degenerated into à strife which ‘Meän: 


. Bothing more than the useless sacrifice of human life and' thé 


,utter destruction of the very. subject matter of the conflict, < 


situation will be presented in which our obligations to the 


sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations. 
whith ‘we can hardly hesitate to recognise and discharge. 

eferring the choice of ways and methods until the time 
tion arrives, we should make them depend upon the 





E precise ‘conditions then existing; and they should not be 


" determined upon without giving careful heed to every consider. 


ation involving our honour and interest, or. the international 
duty we owe to Spain. Until we face the contingencies suggest. 
€d, or the situation is by other incidents imperatively changed, 
we should continue in the line of conduct heretofore purs ved 
«hus, in all circumstances, exhibiting our obedience to/th 
requirements of public law and our regard for the duty 
enjoined upon us by the position we occupy in the family. of 
nations, 

“ Agcontemplation of emergencies that may arise should 
plairily'lead us to avoid their creation, either through a careless 


. distegard of present duty,or even an undue stimulation and 


ill-timed" expression of feeling. But I have deemed it not 
amiss to remind Congress that atime may arrive whena correct 
policy and care for our interests, as well as a regard for the 
interests of other nations and their citizens, joined by consider- 
ations: of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile 
country, intimately related to us, saved from complete 
devastation, will constrain our Government to such action a 

will subserve the interests thus involved, and at the same tim 


promise to Cuba and its inhabitants an opportunity to enjóy 


the blessings of peace." 
In March, 1897, President McKinley, then retently inaugu- 
rated, appointed a Commissioner to enquire into the state of 


affairs in Cuba under General Weyler's regime, and, as a 


- result of his report, warned the Spanish Government that the 


war in the island must be conducted more in accordance with 
civilised principles and due protection provided for the lives 
and property of American subjects there. Moved apparently 
by these representations, the Spanish Government superseded 
General Weyler and offered a measure of autonomy to Cubas 
Tliis'offer was, however, spurned by the insurgents, and 
struggle continued with unabated fury. 

Popülar feeling i in the United States was further irritated 
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n offensive letter written by the Spanish minister at Washing- 
on to a friend in Havana, and inflamed to fever point by the 
faing disaster, which, though probably an accident, was 
eported by a United State's Commission to have been the 

SiMt"of design, and was generally attributed to Spanish 

igency. 
To the middle of April last, notwithstanding that the Spanish 
3overnment had, in the meantime, in deference to further 
epresentations from Washington, granted an armistice to the 
ebels, Mr. McKinley sent a message to Congress, in which, 
ifter dwelling oñ the intolerable character of the situation, 
ye declared that long trial had proved the object for which 
Spain was waging war in Cuba to be unattainable ; that, for 
the sake of humanity, civilisation and the interests of the 
United States, the war must, cease; and he therefore asked 
Congress to authorise him to take measures to secure the 
definitive termination of hostilities and the establishment of a 
table Government in the island, and give him power to use the 
military and naval forces of the United States in such way as 
might be necessary to secure these ends. Referring to the 
armistice he said that he was sure it would receive the attention 
of Congress, and,. if it attained a successful result, the aspira- 
tion of the United State’s would be realised. 

Congsess, however, were apparently determined to precipitate 
war; arid .after some dissension over the question of the recog- 
nition of a Republic in Cuba, which was, favoured by the 
Senate, but opposed by the House of Representatives, both 
Houses ultimately agreed to a Resolution declaring that the 
people of Cuba were and ought to be free, directing the Presi- 

ent to demand that Spain should at once relinquish her 

uthority over the island and withdraw her forces from it, 
nd instructing bim to use the entire land and naval forces 
of the country to carry the Resolutions into effect. President 
MeéKinley therefore sent an ultimatum to the United States 
Minister a& Madrid to be presented to Spain; the Spanish 
Minister at Washington applied for his passport ; the Span- 
ish Government, without waiting for the ultimatum, broke off 
diplomatic relations ; a United States fleet was sent to establish 
a.blockade of Havana and captured several Spanish merchant- 
men, and Congress, at the instance of the President, formally 
declared that a state of war between the two countries existed, 
- The conduct of the United States in thus intervening by force 
internal affairs of an independent Sovereign State has 
the subject of fierce. controversy. The question is one 
it must be left to history to decide. International -ław 
uch'to say above the way in which war shall be waged, . 
i effect on the relations of other Powers with the belli- 
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gerents; but as to what constitutes.a just cause of war, it is 

: silent. Was the object of the United States In itself a rigbt- 
eous one ? If so, was it of sufficient importance to justify the 
means? These are the main issues on which the verdict of 
the impartial critic must depend. In forming.a judgment" om 
the first of them, he will set himself to enquire whether the 
United States entered into the conflict clean-handed; and he 

* will not ignore any light that may be thrown on this question 
by the use she makes of her victory, if succcssful. 

So far, the most important events of the struggle bave been 
the annihilatión of the Spanish fleet at Manilla by an American 
squadron and the bombardment of Santiago di Cuba, appar- 
ently without any very serious result; while its most note- 
worthy .feature has been the unpreparedness of both sides, as 
displayed in the helplessness of the Spanish navy on the one 
hand, and: of-the land forces of the United States on the 
other. 

The question of the ultimate destiny of the Philippines is, 

, not unlikely to give rise to grave international complicatigixs, 
It would be opposed to the interest of the United States to 
retain them permanently,. and it was said to be the intention of 
the President to put them up to auction on fhe termination of 
the war, in the event of Spain being then unable to redeem 
them. It is very doubtful, however, whether she could dis- 
pose of them in this way without casting a bone of contention 
among othe Powers. While Great Britain would. lose more 
than she would gain by acquiring them, she could hardly 
regard their transfer to Russia, or France, or Germany, with 
indifference, 

The course: of events in the Far East has been equally 
damaging to British prestige and discreditable to the insight 
of Lord Salisbury. When we last wrote, Russia, it will b 
remembered, had replied to the German occupation of Kiag- 
chau by despatching a naval squadron to Port Arthur. r 
Goschen, who happened, at the time, to be at St. Petersburg, 
was assured by Count Mouravieff that the arrangement was 
temporary and possessed no political significance., Vladivostock, 
he said, remained, as before, their head-quarters in the Far 
East, and the fact of the squadron wintering at Port Arthur 
made no change in the situation. 

A remarkable, if somewhat mysterious, and not altogether 
prudent, speech, pointing no doubt, to the conviction we | 
just mentioned, and, possibly, to facts unknown to the pu 
was made by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingllam on the 
May. The foreign situation, he said, was serious and crit 
and the time was, perhaps, not far distant when an ap 
would have to be made to the patriotism of the peopl 
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treat Britain. 'England,-he added, stood alone; and it was 
herefore the duty of the whole empire to draw closer together 
2 to their American kinsmen. Referring specially to China, 

ronounced the; situation highly unsatisfactory, and urged 

e necessity of alliances in order to secure its settlemeut con- 
iisténtly with British interests. 

These assurances: seem to have been implicitly accepted by 
Lord Salisbury, and shortly afterwards, the British Admiral 
iaving on his own, motion, despatched two of his ships to Port 
Arthur, he was induced by representations.from St. Petersburg 
-o order their withdrawal A few days:later, out of deference 
0 further objections raised; by Russia, he instructed Sir C. 
Macdonald to abandon’ the request that Talienwan should be 
ade afree port as one-of the conditions of a British loan to 
hina, negotiations for which ‘were then in progress.” No 
ooner had this been done, than Russia, with a. cynical dis- 
egard of Count Mouravieff's assurances, demanded from China 
lease of both that port and Port Arthur, together. with the 
Tight to construct a railway to the latter place. 

In reply to enquiries made by him on the subject, our minis- 
ter at St. Petersburg was. informed by Count. Mouravieff that 
the uncertainty attending the development of affairs in the 
Far East had made it necessary for Russia to obtain some 
place where her vessels in those waters could coal and be re- 
paired in safety. At the same time Count Mouravieff assured 
him that Russia did not ask. for sovereign rights or a perpetual 
cession of the ports in question, and.that Talienwan' would 
be ‘open to ‘foreigm ‘trade, like other ports in. China. Our 
minister pressing for a similar assurance regarding Port Arthur, 

rolonged negociations on the point-ensued, and, as a- result of 
hese, Sir N; O' Conor, on the 6th March, reported that Count 
Mouravieff had- assured. him that he had seen the Emperor in 
te. morning and that his Imperial Majesty ‘had authorised 
hiù to give him ‘the assurance that both Port Arthur and 
Talienwan avould be open to foreign trade, like other Chinese 
ports, in the event of the Russian Government obtaining a 
lease of them. 

- Lord Salisbury, however, was not satisfied with this statement, 
and on the 22nd March, he sent a strongly ‘worded despatch 
to Sir N. O’Conor, instructing him, among other things, to 
inform, Count Mouravieff that, while Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not regard with any dissatisfaction the lease to 

f an ice- -free commercial harbour, connected by rail 
trans-Siberian railway, questions of an entirely dif- 
tind were opened if Russia obtained control of a 
port in the neighbourhood of Pekin. Port Arthur, 
i, was useless for commercial purposes, its whole im- 
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portance depending upon its military strength and strategic 
position, and its occupation would inevitably be considered 
in the East as a standing menace to Pekin and the commence 
ment of the partition of China; whiie the military cid 
of any other harbour on the same coast would be open to th 
same objections with almost equal force. The Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, however, was unmoved by these representations, 
and the result was that Sir C. Macdonald was instructed by 
telegram to obtain the refusal of Wei-Hai-Wei, on its evacua- 
tion by the Japanese, on terms similar to those on which 
Port Arthur had been leased to Russia, in order to preserve 
the balance of power, which had been materially affected by 
the surrender of the latter place to Russia; and, on the 3tr4 
April, Japan having in the meantime expressed her concur 
rence in the arrangement, China acceded to this request. 

. Thereupon Russia lest no time in throwing off the mas 
in the matter of the status of Talienwan and Port Arthur ; 
Count Mouravieff, repudiating his recent assurances, informed 
Sir N, O'Conor that, while the latter port would be operto 
British ships on the same conditions as before, Russia refused 
to make it a. commercial port; and, a few days later, it was 
announced that she had determined to clese half the port of 
Talienwan to foreign ships and convert it into a naval station. 

It is understood that the Government intends té fortify 
Wei-Hai-Wei. It is very questionable, however, whether it 
will possess much strategical value when the railway through 
Manchuria is completed. 

Lord Salisbury has also been severely criticised for his action 
in regard to the relations between Great Britain and Germany 
in connexion with the situation in the Far East, When th 
latter Power first occupied Kiaochau, he asked for an assur 
ance, not only that it would be made an open port, but that 
its possession would carry with it no special privileges Án 
Shantung. Nevertheless, when the acquisition of a lease of 
Wei-hai-Wei by England came to be discussed, he went out 
of his way to assure Germany that we had «o intention of 
interfering with her “interests” in that province. There are 
two points, however, to be remembered in connexion with 
the matter. One is that “interests” do not necessarily in- 
clude “ special privileges ;” the other is that we do not know 
what is behind this apparent complacence to Germany. The 
apprehensions which recent developments have excited, 
largely from a growing conviction that therg is a consp 
between Russia and France to dispute England's soverei 
of the seas; and the measure of the danger which st 
conspiracy would imply would depend materially upo: 
attitude of Germany. 
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in connexion with the situation in the Far East, it should 
xe added that an agreement has been entered into between 
France and China by which the former Power obtains the 
icht to construct a railway to Yunnanfu, the lease of a 

aliog -station at Kwang Chuwan and an undertaking not to 
alienate any part of Kwantung, Kwangsu or Yunnan. 

The Niger question is believed to be on the point of settle- 
ment, Great Britain retaining Boussa, and France Nikki, two 
ports on the Niger, and a wide extent of territory, including 
‘he Hinterland of Dahomey. 

Among other noteworthy events of the period under review 
ure the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to Pekin, where he 
as granted a personal interview with the Emperor and Queen 
owager; the general elections in France, which have left the 
eline Government with a bare majority of 12; the evacua- 
on of Thessaly by the Turks; the quashing of the sentence 
gainst M. Zola by the Court of Cassation in Paris ; serious 
read riots in Milan, Naples and other places in Italy, au 
xtégsive strike of coal miners in the United Kingdom, and 
‘he outbreak of a serious rebellion in Sierra Leone. 

The currency scheme of the Government of India, which was 
iubmitted to the Secretary of State in a despatch dated the 
ird March, is based on the assumption that the rupee currency 
s redundant, rélatively to an average exchange of 162., to an 
‘xtent which cannot be exactly ascertained, but which pro~ 
ably does not exceed 24 crores of rupees, and that the removal 
f this redundancy, by the withdrawal of the superfluous rupees 
rom circulation, would result in permanently raising the ster- 
ing value of the rupee to the level named and causing an inflow 

; gold on private account. 

In order to effect this object, it is proposed‘that the Secre- 
o. State should obtain power from Parliament to borrow 









ip\to a maximum of twenty millions sterling ; that, in the first 
nstance, the Secretary of State, in virtue of this power, should 
»orrow five millions sterling, which should be shipped to India 
ind placed in the reserve treasury ; and that the. Government 
of India should then withdraw ten crores of rupees from the 
eserve, melt them, down .and sell the bullion thus obtained 
‘othe public. ° 
It is calculated that the result of this operation will be to 
‘eturn to the reserve treasuries six crores of rupees, leaving the 
À of four crores to be replaced by gold, the amount of 
r metal tha$ would be required for the purpose being 
100. Six crores of rupees would then have been with- 
om the circulation, while a further sum of four crores 
avé ceased to exist as coin, and been replaced in.the : 
by gold. ; 
, CVIL | l ; 13 
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Supposing that it were necessary to repeat the operation ii 
a second year, the amount of the ‘rupee circulation would b 
reduced by twelve crores, while eight crores of the Govery 
ment balances would have been replaced by sovereigns ag 
total amount of gold absorbed being about £5,300,000. - 7 

It is expected that, before this point had been reached, th 
exchange rate would have attained the level of 164. or eve 
higher, and sovereigns would have flowed into the country t 
fill up the deficiency of current circulation outside the Goverr 
ment balances, caused by the withdrawal of coin. Until thi 
stage has been reached, it is not the intention of the Goverr 
ment to part with any gold ; but, when it has been reached, tb 
despatch goes on to say, ''the sovereign will be a recognis 
coin of the Empire, in use in its chief cities at least, and as lol 
as this condition can be maintained, the exchange will 
stable ‘at about 16d. and a good standard will have been attaii 
ed under conditions not dissimilar from those prevailing i 
France, though not a gold circulation in the English sense." 

“We cannot help thinking," the despatch continues, “fh: 
the determination of the Government to take active steps i 
the manner we have stated, will have the effect of reversin 
the influence of the distrust in the future ef the rupee which a 
present not only prevents the importation of gold to meet th 
demands of trade, notwithstanding the much hightr rates c 
interest and discount prevailing in India, but also keeps sterlin 
capital out of the country.” 

As regards the cost of the measure, the despatch says: “Th 
interest on a sterling loan producing twenty millions woul 
be £550,000 a year ; and this is the maximum charge for intere: 
which we contemplate having to incur, But we have s 
that it will not be necessary to borrow so much as £20,000,0 
to effect our object, and that very probably the first instalmgr 
of £5,000,000 will prove to be sufficient. If it should, th 
interest charge will be about £130,000 a year. | 

Regarding the Lindsay scheme, which is rejected, the de: 
patch says: “This scheme, like our own, operates largel 
through the withdrawal of rupees now in circulation, anı 
though it has much to recommend it, our main reason for de 
ciding not to adopt it is that it would involve us in a liability t 
pay out gold in London in exchange for rupees received in In 
dia to an indefinite extent, Even if the ultimate liability wer 
not greater than under our own scheme, still its extent f-— 
time to time would be quite beyond our,control, ax 
easily conceive that we might find ourselves unable to € 


jt on certain quite possible suppositions as to the mar 


of exchange and as to the comparative redundanc: 
existing volume of the currency. Mr. Lindsay, it aj 
us, does not give sufficient weight to one:fundamental 1 
of our position, namely, that we must remit, in the 
direction to that in which the piter suggested by Mr. 
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3uld be operative, an annual sum of about £ 17,000,000 to 
scharge our sterling liabilities, In addition to his anticipa- 
n that the Indian money market could not support the 
tawal of the number of rupees which would suffice to 
angerously reduce the gold reserve, Mr. Lindsay relies on tbe 
eneral confidence in the future stability of exchange which 
ie promulgation of his scheme would induce, as being certain 
| prevent the demand for gold in India rising to a sum which 
ould occasion us any inconvenience; but we think that such 
mfidence is much more likely to be established by the accu- 
ulation of a strong gold reserve in India than under his plan, 
hich contemplates the keeping of the reserve in London, and 
2 prefer to establish confidence by that measure without in- 
lving ourselves in a liability which we might possibly not be 
lle to-discharge." 
In a separate note on the scheme, it is further objected to it 
iat the Government would have to pay for rupees received in 
kchanse for gold at an arbitrary rate exceeding their market 


ultimate intention of the Government, it will be seen, 
-. ....Ke the sovereign legal tender, and it is mainly on this 
ound that they feject Mr. Probyn's proposal to establish a 
ld reserve in India, in the shape of bars, in order to prevent 
e metal’ passing into circulation and disappearing into hoards, 
We do not think it either desirable or necessary,” they say, 
hat gold Coins should, until the gold standard has for some 
ne. been established, pass to any appreciable extent into 
neral circulation: under the scheme we have above proposed 
e bulk of the currency in circulation—and practically thé 
ole of it outside the Presidency Towns—in which the banks 
ht, like ourselves, hold reserves in gold coin—would con- 
ae to consist of rupees and currency notes. But we do not 
ink it necessary, in order to secure that result to refuse to 
.ve legal tender gold coins of à convenient value. We are, 
oreover, not satified that there would be any smaller disap- 
arance into hoartis of the gold bars, which it would be easy 
subdivide, than of gold coins. We are also of opinion that 
e simpler and more direct a monetary standard can be made, 
e'more acceptable it will be to the public. We think that 
e only state of things which can be called a thoroughly satis- 
story attainment of a gold standard is one in which the gold 
h represent our standard are those also which are 

yments ir England." 
f objection to the scheme is that it affords no guaran- 
of, the ultimate attainment of the end in view, or, 
hat end to be ultimately attained, of the time in 
result would be reached. It will not, therefore, like 
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Mr. Lindsay’s scheme, immediately induce, and it may possibly 
never reach the stage at which it would induce, that confidence 
in the future of the rupee on which the flow of capital to = 
admittedly depends, and the establishment of which w, 
tend, zPso facto, largely to remove any redundancy that might 
exist previously to its adoption, 

A committee consisting of Sir Henry Fowler, Chairman ; 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir John Muir, Sir Francis Mowatt, 
Sir David Barbour, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Sir Alfred Dent, 
Messrs, F. €. Le Marchant, Hambro, Holland, Robert Camp- 
bell, and Robert Chalmers, Secretary, has been appointed br- 
the Home Government to examine and report on the schemi 
‘The Secretary of State, in a letter to the Chairman, urges 
speedy decision, and states that it will be the duty of the Com 
mittee to examine the proposals of the Government and an 
other matter strictly relevant thereto, including the probabl 
effect of the proposed changes in the monetary system upo 
internal trade and taxation in India, and to submit any st 
tions they may think fit for establishing a satisfactory cu 
system and securing a stable exchange, At the sami 
Lord George Hamilton has plainly declared the re-open 
the Indian Mints to be out of the question. 

The English Budget, which was introduced by Sig Micha.. 
Hicks Beach in the House of Commons on the 21st April, shows 
a surplus for the past year of £3,678,000, the revenue, which 
amounted to  £116,016,000, exceeding the estimates by 
£ 3,570,000, and the most remarkable feature connected with 
it being the yield of the death duties, which was £1,400,00C 
more than had been estimated. Of the surplus realise 
42,550,000 has been set aside for the purpose of Governm 
buildings in the Metropolis, the remainder being retained Jf 
the Exchequer balance. The revenue estimated for the currént 
year is #108,715,000, and the expenditure £ 106.929,000, 
ing an anticipated surplus of £1,786,000. The grant to 
land for local purposes is expected to absorb the major portion 
of this sum, and advantage has been takefi of the balance to 
reduce the duty on unmanufactured tobacco by six pence a 
a pound; to abate the income-tax in respect of incomes be- 
tween £400 and £700, and to make certain alterations in "the 
death duties and land tax. 

In the course of the debate which ensued, Sir Henry Fov” 
expressed his regret at the decision arrived at by the Gove 
ment, in spite of these prosperous results, t&' render no pecuni 
assistance to India. He understood, he added, that th 
vernment of India would have to borrow six millions s! 
to make both ends meet, and he thought that it was : d 
of justice, right and policy. that, under these circum 
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zome consideration should have been shown to India; a view 
3f the matter which, in spite of Sir James Westland's arguments 
on the subject, will be generally endorsed in this country. 
he outbreak of Plague in Calcutta, which, so far, has been 

of a sporadic character, began, as far as can be ascertained, with 
the case of a moodee, living in Copalitolah, in the Dow Bazar 
Section of the town, who was apparently attacked on the 16th 
April and died the same day. This man, it is stated, had 
arrived from Tipperah two months previously, and in the inter- 
val had not left Calcutta, and none of the cases known to have 
occurred between that date and the 25th May appear to have 
been imported. 
| The number of cases ascertained to have occurred up-to-date 
is small not more than about ninety, as far as we have able to 
gather from the published reports; and, though some have 
probably been concealed, the death-rate during the period, 
which has been either considerably below, or only sligbtly 

bove the normal, would seem to indicate that the true number 
cannot have been much greater. Nevertheless the way in 
which the cases have been scattered over the town seems to’ 
point to a widespread infection, and it is to be feared that the 
setting in of the fains, and; again, of the cold weather; may be 
attended by serious exacerbation of the epidemic, if it can yet 
be so called. 

The outbreak bas been the occasion of a general panic among 
the native? population, due chiefly to the dread of segregation, 
and to a belief that the healthy were to be subjected to com- 
pulsory inocülation, and this has resulted in an extensive 
exodus of all classes; but especially of Marwarees and Ooriyas, 

y the desertion of large numbers of domestic servants, strikes 

f bheesties, sweepers, carters and coolies, the closing of shops 
awd serious rioting, attended with violence, and in one case 
with the murder of a harmless European, who was mistaken for 
an inoculator. 

Strennou® efforts have been made to re-assure the people ; the 
tules regarding Segregation have been revised, with a view to 
meeting their objections to it as far as possible ; house-to-house 
visitation, on which the Government of India have insisted, has 
been entrusted to Ward Committees, and there have latterly 
been signs that the panic is abating. 

The plague has greatly abated in Bombay since the hot 

r set in; but there has been a serious recrudescence of 
ease at Kwrrachee, where the daily number of cases at 
ie rose above a hundred, and it is still spreading slowly 
Jullunder district. 

battle on the Atbara resulted in the virtual annihilation ` 
force under Mahmud Effendi, which, to the number of 
12,030, had advanced from Mstemmah with the object ' 


> 
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of crossing the river and attacking Berber, but, finding th 
fords strongly guarded, lad encamped in the bush in it 
neighbourhood. There General Kitchener, with a force o 
about the same number, including three brigades of Breil 
troops, attacked them at daybreak, after a midnight march 
and dispersed them with a loss of upwards of 3,000, the posi 
tion being carried at the point of the bayonet, following upon: 
fierce cannonade, to which the slaughter was largely due. Ou 
loss was, British, three officers, and twenty-one non-commis 
sioned officers and men killed, and ten officers and 106. non 
commissioned officers and men wounded; Egyptian, eighteei 
officers and fifty-one men killed, and 319 wounded. The 


. effect of the victory is to remove the last serious obstacle t 


the march on Khartoum, which is expected to take place o! 
the rising of the Nile in July. 

The Budget of Government of India for the current year 
which was introduced on the 21st March, and discussed on th 
28th idem, shows that the. revised estimates for 1897-8 


_ resultéd in a deficit of. Rx. 5,283, 100, which is larger than tha 


original estimated, by Rx. 2,819,100, the difference bein; 
due to the expenditure on Famine Relief exceeding the esti 
mates by some fifty per cent., and to the outlay, involved by 
the operations on the North-Western Frontier. The gstimate 
for 1898-99, after providing the full amount of Rx. 1,500,00 
under the head of Famine Grant and Rx. 1,488,500 for furthe 
outlay on the frontier operations, show a surplus of Rx. 891,400 
The rate of exchange for the year is taken at 15. 64. whicl 
was the average rate realised in the past year; and no chang: 
is:made in taxation, The Secretary of State proposes t« 
renew the temporary debt of £6,000,000 incurred during thi 
past year; to raise a permanent sterling loan of the sam: 
amount, in addition to a rupee loan of three crores, and -K 
draw on India to the extent of 416,000,000. 
The Bengal Financial Statement, which was Jaid befor 
the Council on the 27th March, shows that the year 1897-0! 
was expected to close with a deficit of Rx. 34,15,000 


against an anticipated deficit of Rs. 31,07,000, the differenc: 


being mainly due to. excess outlay on Famine Relief. Thi 
balance was thus reduced to Rs. 5,39,000; aud, the receipt: 
and charges for the current year being'both estimated at th: 
same sum— Rx. 4,55,30,000—, this- is accepted as the closing 
balance of the year. 

The Bill to amend the law relating to thè Municipal affair 
of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta was referred to a € 
Committee of the Bengal Council on the 2nd April ; the B 
Tenancy Bill was passed on the same date, and a new Ter 
Bill for the Central Provinces has been introduced in thi 
perial Legislative Counaemnad referred to.a Select Comm 
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"[he man Chapekar was executed on the 18th April ; and 
tt- brothers Natu have since been released on parole and 
stated in their property. 
hong the more important personal changes of the past 
uuce months in India we may note the assumption of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal by Sir John Woodburn, 
in the place of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who has been com- 
pelled by ill-health to retire; the appointment of Sir Louis 
Kershaw in succession to Sir John Edge, as Chief Justice at 
Allahabad ; of Mr. La'Touche, to act as Lieutenant-Governor 
pf the North-West Provinces during the absence of Sir A. Mac- 
" nnell on six months’ leave ; and of the Rev. James MacArthur 
the Bishopric of Bombay, in the place of Bishop Mylne, who 

8 retired, and the retirement of Bishop Johnson, of Calcutta, 

d the Honourable Mr, C. C. Stevens, late acting Lieutenant- 

svernor of Bengal. ' 

The Irish Local Government Bill was passed through Com- 
uittee in the House of Commons, after having been read a 
second time without a division. 

The death of Mr. Gladstone, to which we have already 
referred, occurred .on the :9th May, and was due to general 
lecay, precipitated by cancer in the face. The body lay in 
State for two days in Westminster Hall, where it was viewed 
oy a vast multitude, and the funeral was a public one, the 
oall-bearers* being the Prince of Wales aud Duke of York, 
Lord Salisbury; Lord Rosebery, Lord Kimberley, the Arch- 
rishop of Canterbury, Mr. Balfour and Sir W. Harcourt ; but, 
n deference to the expressed wish of the deceased, the cere- 

ony was of simple character. 

Among other names, the obituary of the Quarter includes 
those of the Dowager Countess of Elgin ; Sir Henry Bessemer ; 
Siy Richard Quain ; Major-General’ R. P. Anderson; Major- 
Generi Sir George Bourchier; Count Emerich Szechenyi; 
Zacharias 'Eopelius; Sir W. Fraser; Mr. Aubrey Beardsley ; 
Admiral Robert Coote, O. B. ; Sir Henry Lushington, B. C. S., 
Ret.; Mr. James Payne, the novelist; Sir W. Fraser; the 
Zarl of Strafford ; Sir Syed Ahmad Khan; the Rev. Samuel 
Davidson, D. D, LL. D., the well known  Bibilical critic ; 
3eneral Sir Henry J. Warre, K.C. B. ; General Man; Mr. 
Samuel French, the theatrical publisher ; M. Charles Yriarte; 
®--*--sor Buchler, the Sanskritist ; Colonel Sir Vivian Majen- 

C. B. ; Mr. James Routledge ; Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A; 
uke of St. Albans; Mr. Horatio Nelson Lay; Prince 
; Admiral Brin; the Due de Talleyrand ; Mr. Cooke, 
late'Commissioner of Orissa ; and Arthur Orton. 


ly 9, 1898, . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE. 


E have to acknowledge the receipt of a commyíri 
cation from Mr. R. P. Karkaria, in reply to 

certain criticisms of his recent article on * The Oldest 
Paper in India," which appeared in the Calcutta Review 

' for April last, and another from Mr. Richalo Deva Jaini 


on the subject of the article on Jainism and Buddhism 
in the same number. ’ 


Both these communications reached us too late to bg 
included in the contents of the present number; bu 
we hope to publish them in that for October. 

T. Í 


"— CRITICAL NOTICES, 


"P Ursa Au digs Fa Fa sm 


idian Frontier Warfare. By Br. Major G J. YoUNGHUSBAND 
( forming Vol. III. of the Wolseley Series). London 1898. 


Pre appearance of anew’ book by the author of “ The 
Relief of Chitral" affords a welcome opportunity to say 
word on a burning question of the day which may not be 
ztinct for many days to come. 
One of the principal symptoms of the decline of the Roman 
mpire, one of the most unerring presages of its fall, was the 
xsistence of Barbarian outbreaks on the northern frontiers, 
rom the defeat of Varus, in A. D. 9, to the death of Stilicho, 
early four centuries later, the Romans were perpetually orga- 
ising expeditions against the Barbarians of the border, effect- 
g temporary triumphs at an ever increasing expense of 
ood and treasure, until the drying up of their resources and 
e failure of natianal virtue and public spirit prepared the 
iy for the ultimate overthrow of skill and discipline by 
sight ef numbers. In the years immediately before and 
ter the commencement of the Christian era, Drusus and his 
other—the Nerones of Horace—had penetrated the North- 
st as far as the river Elbe, cutting military roads through 
e country and establishing fortified posts by which it was 
lieved that the people would be completely subjugated. 
he Barbarian tribesmen appeared tranquil and friendly, ac- 
iiring the military habits of their conquerors and enlisting 
eely in their army. Suddenly Varus, the Roman commander, 
as entangled in the mountain-passes, and his force of three 
2ions, or brigades, annihilated by the Cherusci under their 
ief Hermann, or Arminius, The .popular champion was 
ccessfully encquntered, some five years later, by the son of 
*usus; but political reasons led to his recall, and from that 
te the territory of the Cherusci was never again the subject 
Roman conquest, which was henceforth bounded by tbe 
iine; and that river continued to be the frontier for very 
iny years, in fact so long as the empire held together, But 
fore the close of the first century A. D. other checks had 
en sustained, in Dacia. Temporarily arrested by Trajan, 
10 was in turn'stopped in Armenia; under the Antonines 
* ^-ward policy slept, and the empire appeared to enjoy 
thrée generations of equilibrium and repose. 
2rus contracted the Provincial limits in the early part of ^ 
rd century A. D,; but the division, demoralisation, and 
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general degeneracy that followed on his death must have Bien 
ly weakened the empire for the defence of even a reduced fron 
tier. In 250 A.D. began the incursions of the Getae, or ra 
the ** Goths,” who had occupied the country and amalgama 
the inhabitants with themselves, In the war that ensued, the 
Emperor Decius and his son were both killed ; but the Goth: 


' were for the time bought off and quieted. For the next hun- 


dred and fifty years the forces of an effete civilisation arc 
seen contending with those of an evolving series of young 
nations ; until the great mercenary leader was murdered at 
Ravenna, 23rd August, 408. Stilicho, by birth a Vandal— 
Wend—was the last of the able adopted sons who had pr 
served Rome during a century and-a-half, when Italian valo 
had quite died out. As Emperors, or as Imperial genera 
these barbarian leaders had been Rome's champions again 
barbarian enemies; and, when there were no more of the 
left, Rome ceased to struggle. 

It seems the fate of all over-expanded Powers. Witkre 
pansion comes a strain on resources, physical and moral, whicr 
luxury and corruption are gradually unable to meet. On the 
other side the border-barbarians, though often worsted, learr 
by defeat. The desire to gain gradually overpowers the wist 
to keep; sooner or later the bowling gets too strong for the 
batting, and a new inning begins. 

It is by enabling India to prolong the process of defence 
that frontier-war is of so much use, and a book like this o 
Major Younghusband's of such interest. In it we learn tha! 
the fundamental changes are less than would be inferred fron 
the changed conditions. The bold barbarian still defends hj 
stony villages and ill-cultivated fields with natural resource 
gradually strengthened by the acquisition of superior arm 
trained recruits from the enemies’ ranks, and experience /o 
scientific warfare. Still the civilised Power, with officer: 
and men of its own race, supported by well-dailled aliens 
uses, with more or less of success, all the superior armament 
skill and discipline that have been the result of centuries o 
scientific study and intelligent practice. Sometimes one sidt 
prevails ; sometimes the other; but, in the long run, the xe 
sources of civilisatión prove the stronger, and a sullen peac 
is patched up. 

How to attain that modicum of success, is the subject of th 
work under reference. Aided by a number of plans, Maid 
Younghusband traces the story of frontier campaign 
expeditions that have occurred during the last twenty 
since the extension of rail-roads, the use of arms bf pr 
and the employment of Pathans and Afridis in the 
army have revolutionised the conditions of border war, 
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The author’s previous treatment of the story of Chitral 
ll have prepared readers to expect what he has given them 
re; a set of brief commentaries, incisive, straightforward, 
P™ever ill-natured, and entirely free from pollitical entangle- 
ents, The converging of General Low and Colonel Kelly 
| the beleaguered heroes of Chitral is told once more, on a 
Juced scale, but with sufficient detail; there is an account 
the defence of Sherpur by General Roberts, and of the 
ttles of Ahmed Khel and Maiwand ; in all which faults are 
ntly and even generously adumbrated and practical lessons 
forced. There is a chapter on “ Defensive warfare "-—for-- 
nately not often waged by Endian armies ; and due notice 
taken of the gallant stand of Lieutenant Grant at Thobal, 
zr the Manipur disaster. Convoys, mountain-artillery, and 
ecial arms receive attention ; while short chapters are at the 


me time devoted to questions affecting commissariat, trans- 


wt and signalling. The last subject touched on is the 
‘esence with military expeditions of a civil officer under the 
le of “ Political,” a system: of which we have ‘probably seen 
nost the last, The senior Intelligence-officer, our author 
ys, should conduct dealing with the, enemy in strict subordi- 


tion to the General. 


Tt will be seen that the book is full of interest and instruction; 


ke for the cadet and the Staff-collegian. 
H. G. KEENE, 


Portfolio of Indian Architectural Drawings: Prepared by 
Edmond W. Smith, Archeological Survey, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh: Issued by the Government of the 
North-West Provinces’ and Oudh. Photo-lithographed by: 
W. Griggs, Hanover Street, Peckham, London. London; 
N. H. Allen and Company, Kegan Paul, Trench; Trubner 
id Company; Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Company ; 
3ombay, Thacker and Company, Limited, and the Super- 
ntendent, Government Press, North-West Provinces and. 
Judh, Allahabad, 1897. 


SHE originals of the photo-lithographs in this sumptuous: 
collection were prepared, ia the first instance, on a com- 
‘atively small scale, to illustrate the Report of the Archzo- 
ical Survey of India on the Moghul Architecture of Fathpur 
sti. In order to increase their utility, the Government of 
: North-West Pravinces, with praiseworthy liberality, decided 
:a selection of them on a larger scale. The origi- 

„were executed by native draughtsmen, under the 


the Compiler; are exquisitely done, and the selection - 


sury of ornamental design of immense value. The 
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chief subjects illustrated are the Turkish Sultana's House 
Raja Birbal’s House; Jodh Bai's Palace; the Jami Masjid, anc 
Salim Chishti’s Tomb, at Fathpur Sikri; and the Kan 
Mahal at Sikandra. The work of photo- -lithographing 
been admirably done by Mr. Griggs; and the short descriptiv 
notes which accompany the illustrations distinctly add to th 
usefulness of the publication. 


On Portraits of Christ in the British Museum: By Cecil Tort 
M.A. Illustrated. London : C; J. Clay and Sons, Cambridg: 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 1898, 


HOUGH, if we disregard a single passage in Luke, t 
received chronology of the life of the Founder of Chri 

tianity appears to be supported by the text of the Gospels 
it has come down to us, there is good reason for thinking th 
itis not that which was generally current among the earl 
Christians. In the pamphlet before us, Mr. Torr has mad 
certain portraits of Christ in the British Museum, the peg 6 
which to hang an interesting discussion on this subject. It 
the works in question, which are inlaid in gold-leaf in tw« 
glass bowls or.saucers ofthe type generally associated witl 
the Catacombs at Rome, and which probably date from the 
latter end of the 3rd Century of our era, Christ is representec 
as a beardless youth; and this is how he seems to have beer 
generally represented in the worksof Christian artists dowr 
to,at least, the close of the sixth century, though it subse 
quently became the practice to depict him as a bearded man 
The questions which Mr. Torr discusses are, first, whether th 
discrepancy thus disclosed indicates a change of belief as 
the age of Christ ‘at the time of his- public Ministry an 
Crucifixion, or whether it merely indicates that the old¢: 
artists preferred to represent Christ at an earlier, rather thar 
ata later, period of this life, and secondly whether, on the 
former assumption, the older belief is capable of being recon. 
ciled with the probabilities of the case and with the facts oi 
Christ's life as recorded in the Gospels. The conclusion at 
which he arrives is that there are two conflicting accounts ol 
the-matter in the Gospels, one of which places the Nativity ån 
the reign of Herod, while the other, which is supported by 
the passage in Luke above referred to, places it ten years later 
when Quirinius took the census of Judea; and he maintains, 
with considerable show of reason, that the, latter view of thf 
chronology links together the events recorded in the C 
better than the former, the narrative becoming cont 
and the mysterious hiatus required by the current'chro 
between the date of Christ's reasoning with the doctor: 
Temple and his Baptism and Ministry disappearing. 
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The inference from the passage in Luke to which we have 
ferred, is based upon the fact tbat the Nativity is saic to 
ive occurred when Quirinius, as Legate in Syria took a 
EX of Judea. This census, Mr. Torr points out, is men- 
Sd in an inscription, and also by Josephus, who places 
within the 37th yearof the era of Actium, that is, between 
ie 6th September in 6, and the same date in 7, A. D. Ivis, 
ioreover, obvious that Quirinius could not have taken a 
msus of Judea before this date, as it was only when Arche- 
us was deposed-—in 6 A, D.—that Judea became a Roman 
tovince. ; 

Now, if the Nativity is placed at the end of 6, or the begin- 
ing of 7, A.D., the following results ensue :—Christ must have 
een born ten years after Herod’s death, which occurred in the 
pring of 4 B. C. ; and, instead of being about thirty years 
f age in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, z.e, in 28-29 A. D., 
vould have then been only about two and twenty years old. 
le could not, again, have been more than eight and twenty 
‘ears old at the time of the Crucifixion, even if it was as 
ite ds the spring of 35 A. D., while he would not have been 
iore than twenty years old ‘if it occurred as early as the 
pring of 27 A, D$ these being thè dates between which it is 
onfined by the known chronology of the life of Pontius Pilate, 
oupled’ with the fact that it took place just before a Pass- 
ver. Of ‘course, Mr. Torr adds, these results cannot be 
sconciled ‘with those which follow from the other statements 
a the Gospels on the subject; “but,” he says, “the diver- 
ence may possibly be explained,” and this is the explanation 
if it which he suggests, , 

“Tn the Gospel of Luke the mention of .the census is pre. 
aced by the phrase ‘in those days ;’ and presumably the 
hrase has reference to the statement that comes immediately 
Nefore, namely, that John the Baptist was in the desert, till 
hé day of his showing unto Israel. This ‘showing unto Israel’ 
an hardly*be anything but his appearance at Jerusalem for 
he Passover when he was twelve years old. There is much 
aterial for proving that the strict observance of the Law 
ecame a matter of obligation when a child attained the age 
f twelve. It is clear that Christ came up to Jerusalem for 
he Passover when he was twelve years old. And no doubt 
he rule was followed in the case of John as well as in the 
ase of Christ. But, if John was twelve years old at the end 
f Gor the beginning of 7 A. D., he must have been born at 
^---71lof 7 or the beginning of 6 B. C., the date at which 

they passages would place the birth “of Christ. And the 

ce is this: It was John who was bornin 7 or 6 B.C, 

Christ was born in 6 or7 A. D. But by the'time the 

s were composed” (or by the time’ the present text 
+ 


/ 
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was settled), “a group of traditions that originally were con- 
nected with the infancy of John, had already been transferred 
to the infancy of Christ.” 

Certain it is that the current belief, that Christ was ' 
within six months of John the Baptist, is absolutely ificom^ 
patible with a number of early pictures of the Baptism in 
which John is represented as a bearded man and Christ as 

- a boy. 


Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies. By the ABBE 
J. A. DUBÖIS. Translated from the author's later French 
M.S. and edited with notes, corrections, and biography. B 
Henry K, Beauchamp. 


HOSE of our readers who are acquainted with the Maur 
Institutions et Cérémonies des Peuples de ?Iude of th 
Abbé Dubois, published in 1816, will hardly recognise the work 
in the corrected and revised form in which it is now presented 
to them by Mr. H. K. Beauchamp of the Madras Mait The 
history of the Abbé's M.S. is as remarkable as it is interesting. 
Remarkable as affording an instance of the tardy methods 
adopted ‘by Government, not only for giving to the world a 
work of great public importance, but in Ucing justice toa 
writer who has for many years lain under the imputation 
of having written with insufficient knowledge. TRe facts 
briefly are these: The Abbé Duhois, after a residence in 
India of fourteen years, wrote a record of the manners, customs 
and ceremonies of the Hindus, among whom he had lived in as 
close communion as would be possible to a foreigner—adopting 
their language, their dress, their food, and many of their 
customs, The M.S. of this comprehensive and valuable wor 
was entrusted by him, in 1806, to Major Wilks, who brought 
it to the notice of the Government of Fort St. George. It 
was purchased by Lord William Bentinck on behalf of t 
East India Company for 2,000 star pagodas, and was sent ‘to 
London for translation and publication, For som® reason or 
other, however, it was allowed to remain untouched for ten 
years, when, in 1816, it was published under the supervision 
of Major Wilks. In the meantime a copy of the M.S. in the 
records at Fort St. George attracted the attention of Mr, 
A. D. Campbell, who, not knowing that the original had been 
sent to England and was actually being published there, pro- 
posed to publish an annotated edition in Madras. But, on 
examining the M.S., he came to the. conclusion that, before] 
steps were taken for its publication, it ought to be a 
submitted to the author for revision and correction, a 
appeared certain that ripened experience would lead hir 
reverse ox qualify many of the statements contained in it. 
was accordingly sent back to the Abbé, who, as had been c 
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ipated, found a great deal to correct in its contents, which 
vere also augmented by a mass of details not in the original 
locument. o much, indeed, had the ten years which had 
lapsed since he first compiled it tended to increase his know- 
Mdge. of the people he described, that his corrections and 
idditions were so numerous that the second M.S. bore but 
aint resemblance to the first, It was obviously unfair both 
o the Hindus and to the Abbé that the first edition of his 
rork, with all its imperfections—its hastily recorded impres« 
ions and its serious omissions—should have been given to the 
ublic while the corrected M.S. was lying hidden away in the 
ndia Office Library, and Mr. Beauchamp deserves the grati- 
ude of all students of Indian history for having not only 
rought the real views of the Abbé to their notice, but removed 
om England the reproach of having misrepresented him. 
The present volume may be taken, then, as embodying 
he matured impressions of a singularly honest and unpre- 
udiced mind regarding a people whose inner life he had had 
»éculiar opportunities of studying, and among whom he had 
ived and laboured as a missionary for nearly thirty years, 
Vevertheless it seems to us probable that, had he been per- 
iitted to live amopg them a little longer and again to revise 
rhat he had written, he would have found himself impelled still 
irther to correct some of his judgments, or at least ‘greatly to 
1odify them. We cannot suppose, for instance, that he would 
till maintain that “there is no nation in the world who think 
o lightly of an oath or of perjury. The Hindu will fearlessly 
all upon all his gods—celestial,. terrestrial and infernal— 
9 witness his good faith in the least of his undertakings; but 
hould fresh circumstances demand it, he would not-have the 
imallest scruple in breaking the word that he had so solemnly 
yledged. Woe to the imprudent person who confides to 
{oc .any private matter that affects his fortune, his honour, 
his life! . If it served their purpose they would divulge it 
rithout any hesitation. . . f 
“The unscrupulous . manner in which Hindus. will perjure 
nemselves is so notorious that they .are never called , upon to 
1ake a statement on oath in their own courts of justice, unless 
sey are persons who bear an exceptionally high character." | . 
There are other sweeping assertions in his book which, to 
ersons well informed .on the subject, will appear equally 
njust and misleading, and which seem to us to require for 
heir refutatlon something more than the very slight notes in 
the editor “has sought to dispose of them. It must be 
in mind, however, that the Abbé wrote more than 80 


igo, ànd although the manners and customs of an Oriental , 


change slowly, the influence of foreign rule, and other 
incidental to it, must inevitably tend-in the direction 
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of change of some sort, and statements which may appear 
incredible to the reader of to-day, may have had their origin 
in fact when Dubois recorded his experiences. The Abbé wa 

a man of wide sympathies, keen insight and sound judgmen 

and, in regarding the people in their relations with the-pars 
mount power, he does not allow the prejudice of race to blind 
him; to the demands of justice and common sense. At the 
present moment, when a concatenation of untoward circum- 
stances has clouded, to soma extent, the vision of both the 
rulers and the ruled, some of bis cool-headed conclusions and 
warnings seem specially apposite. “Since our European 
ways, manners and customs,” he says, “so utterly differen 
from theirs, do not allow of our winning their confidenee, 
least let us continue to earn their respect and admiration b 
humane examples of compassion, generosity, and well doin 
Let us leave them their cherished laws and prejudices, sinc 
no human effort will persuade them to give them up, eve 
in their own interests, and let us not risk making the gentles 
and most submissive people in the world furious and indom 
able by thwarting them. Let us take care lest we bring dbout, 
by some hasty or imprudent course of action, catastrophes 
which would reduce the country to a state af anarchy, desola- 
tion and ultimate ruin, for, in my humble opinion, the day 
when the Government attempts to interfere with any of the 
more important religious and civil usages of the Hindus will 
be the last of its existence as a political power." 

And the justice of the following expression of opinion has 
probably seldom been brought home to us as at the present 
day:. “At the same time I venture to predict that it (the 
British Government) will attempt in vain to effect any con 
siderable changes in the social condition of the people 
India, whose character, principles, customs and ineradicab 
consetvatism will always present insurmountable obstacles 
To make a people happy it is essential that they themselve: 
should desire to be made happy and should co-operate with 
those who are working for,their happiness. ,Now, the people 
of India, it appears to me, neither possess this .desire’ nor are 
anxious to co-operate to this end. Every reform which i: 
obviously devised for their well-being they obstinately pusl 
aside if it is likely in the least degree to disturb their manne: 
of living, their most ‘absurd prejudice or their most puerile 
custom,’ " 

The scholarly manner in which Mr. H. K. Beaucham] 
has performed what must have been no light task, is w 
of all praise, and if we are disposed to complain t 
féw more notes indicating changes that have occurred 
refuting grave errors would have been welcome, it is ` 
emphasise our appreciation of his share in the work. 


| | 
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ART. I.—ANJENGO. 


erritoire d? Anjinga, tu n'es rien; mais tu as donné naissance à Eliza! Un 


ces entrepôts ... ne subsisteront plus, mais; si mes écrits ont quelque durée, 
1 à* Anjinga restera dans le mémoire des hommes," 
Abbé Raynal, Histoire Philosophigue des Deux Indes, tome, id. p. 72. 


EW names are so unfamiliar to-day as Anjengo. It is 
«true that we may see in booksellers catalogues, un- 
ought and unread, the volume of Raynals History, which 
antains his rhapsody over the faded*factory. But the place 
»ver inherited the fmmortality he predicted, and both his 
irrative and its object have long ago found their way into 
ie gallery f things forgotten. Nevertheless, it is pleasant 
| be reminded of its chequered fortunes and its romantic 
isociations." The spot itself is nothing more than an in- 
ificant fishing village on a strip of British territory im- 
ded in the native state of Travancore, seventy miles north 
Cape Comorin, But this ruin was the site of one of the 
‘important settlements of the East India Company in 
mercantile days, and the centre from which English in- 
uence spread to the -country powers of the Pepper Coast. 
e time of its foundation, in 1684, it took precedence next 
ibay Castle, and its earlier chiefs ranked as second in 
ounciljin the Western presidency. In 1776, however, Anjengo, 
ith its neighbour,'Tellicherry, was reduced to the status of 
Residency : and in 1810 it ceased to exist as a commercial 
epót. It is now incorporated in the Madras district of 
lalabar. The diary of the factory is still extant, and we can 
t out a complete act of the progress of the British “bHalfand 
garter emperors,’ who in their lifetime got their good things 
ad are now forgotten. But any modern Azrael who spreads 
d sails iato this convocation of ghosts will find 

ract him in a lady who has come down to 

yea thin volume of letters under her arm, im- 

' the genius of Sterne, than in all these middle- 
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class magnificoes with their balemarks and invoices and thei 
lists of outlandish merchandise." 

Eliza Draper naturally figures as the heroine of this seni 
mentalcity: but among its lesser celebrities are Orme, 
historian, and the unremembered Forbes, grand-father 
Montalembert and himself an author of no mean eminenci 
We are transported back a hundred and fifty years to tk 
sunny settlement by the side of the quiet backwater. W 
can fancy ourselves visiting Eliza in her modest parlour an 
watching with her the Company's " grabs and gallivats 
tossing at anchor in the offing. Many old friends walk i 
streets. We seem quite at home with little Orme and “ 
bearer, and are ready to discuss affairs of State with his fath 
Alexander, the head of the factory, and his Portuguese j 
guister. It may be that Forbes will invite us to accom 
him in one of his favourite excursions to the foot of the gha 
“ towering in rude magnificence,” or to the Quilon and Eddc 
heights, where we may see the sun rise as we sit, and adn, 
the view from the rustic villa of the English chief, Ut 
elect to remain in Anjengo, we may perhaps encounter t 
local ghost, a sun-dried old country captain, who comes, “che 
ing his beetle and smoaking his cherute?" from the buryin 
ground to the battery, and sits in moody contemplation ont 
masonry steps of the dismantled flagstaff. Last of all, s 
may fall to speculating over the identity of Joseph Toll 
who"has scratchec his name for the mystification of forget: 
posterity on a window pane of the dilapidated Residency. , 

The commercial glories of Anjengo have long been a thi 
of the past. The defects of its situation soon became 
parent, and were aggravated by the extreme difficulty 
access, which was only possible through a heavy and danger, 
surf. James Forbes, its most famous resident, was neg 
drowned in landing, and relates in feeling language how 
was flung on the shore by the fury of the rollers, Colo: 
Welsh, of the Madras army, the author of a forgotten book 
Indian reminiscences, who approached itin 1819, from t 
land-side, had to swim rivers and breast torrents before 
could arrive at his destination. The breakers he describes 
& really tremendous and if possible, more terrific than 
Madras," and the whole coast “looked dreary and desolat 

No ships now utilise the insecure anchorage, and the port 
call for trading steamers is Collachel, an old Danish possesy 
in a diminutive bay, some distance dofn the litto 
did not pass into English hands until it was ceded, 









* What, for instance, can be made out of items such as the follo 
neketchies, callawapores, doreas, moorees, percaulas, putton ketchies: 
Sastracundees, and tarnatannes.” E 
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1 Tranquebar and Serampore, in 1845. The turtle who 
ie to lay their eges in the moonlight of the foreshore, 
a handful of poverty-stricken Christian fishermen, who 
ote one-third of their Friday’s haul to Mother Church, 

"now the sole inhabitants of Anjengo. All that is left 

he town is a row of squalid houses, and the only street 

dead man’s walk between the forsaken flagstaff and the 
nbling cemetery, with the backwater on one side and the 
ın on the other.* The surrounding sand-hills are covered 

1 a profusion of-cocoanut trees, from which circumstance the 

n derives its Malayalam name of the city of “five cocoanuts" 

Je tennu). In Malabar, from the crown of the tree to 

root, every portion of the coco-palm is devoted to a distinct 

pose. The oil from the nuts, the nuts themselves, the 
es, the leaves, the stem, and the toddy, are one and all appro- 
ited to the service of the thrifty inhabitants, who assert 

t the uses of their “tree of life" are as many as the days 

the year. 
‘A the annals of this forgotten settlement the name of 
‘bes holds a prominent place, although the period of his 
ial residence was short, He was appointed member of 
incil at Anjengo in February, 1772, but quitted his post at 
expiry of a year, as the climate did not agree with his health, 
was not partial," he writes, “ to Anjengo asa residence, and 
situation I held afforded no emolument equal to the 
tifice of my friends and a delightful society at Bombay." 
left India in 1784, after a service of twenty years, and 
nt his leisure in preparing the materials for his “ Oriental 
moirs.” It is said that they consisted of 150 folio volumes 

Restos 52,000 pages, but the book itself was mercifully 

ited to four portly quartos, profusely illustrated by the 

kor, While travelling on the Continent in 1803 after the 
ise of Amiens, he was interned at Verdun with other 
glish prisoners, but was released at the special.intercession 
sir Joseph Banks, the President of the Royal Society (of 
‘ch he was a member), on the ground of his being a distin- 
shed man ofletters, He died in 1819, having devoted the 
: years of his life to the education of his grandson, the 
ebrated Montalembert, whose Catholicism was marked with 
deep an impress of the sturdy Protestant piety of his Scot- 

1 forbear. ] 

Tane miles from — Anjengo lies Attinga, the hereditary 
f the Tarfiburetti, or eldest Princess of Travan- 
| formerly possessed the sovereignty of the coun- 
with whom the earliest pepper-contracts of the 





: three tombs of any interest in Anjengo cemetery. The oldest is 
ih Brabourne (1704), wife of the first Chief, John Brabourne, Adjoin- 
yard is the Goanese Church of St, Peter, locally famous for its old 
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factory were made, As far back as 1684, the English Com- 
pany obtained from the Rani the site of Anjengo proper. 
Eleven years later, the merchants received permission to erec 
their fort, the cannon of which commanded the river, th 
main artery of traffic, as well as the shipping in the roadstead. 
Affiliated to the factory were the minor ports of Eddowa* 
Collachel and Brinjohn, the last of which deserves to be 
remembered if only for the quaint uncommonness of its name. 
In 1721, Cottadilly was ceded, in satisfaction of the murder of 
Mr. Gyfford, chief of Anjengo, and his party, who had gone 
to present in person their customary tribute to the Attinga 
Rani, All were cut off, except a few black servants, “who ^ 
heels and language saved them from the massacre" T 
settlement was then attacked, and was most valiantly defend 
by Gunner Ince, who kept the besiegers at bay until relieved | 
Mr. Adams, chief of the neighbouring factory of Tellicher 
and maternal uncle of the historian Orme. The successor 
Gyfford at Anjengo was, in fact, Orme's father, who had cor 
to India as an adventurer, and, proving himself useful to £ 
factors of Calicut in his capacity of surgeon, had been 
successfully recommended by them to the Court of Directors foi 
employment, as “a very capable and ingenious person that 
would be extraordinarily serviceable to our masters and us ir 
sickness." : R 

Among the old records are copies of treaties betweer 
the British and the Travancore kings, in wbich the relation 
ship of Dr. Alexander Orme and Mr. Robert Adams i: 
expressly stated. They bad married two sisters of the nam 
of Hill, and the physicians second son, who was born 
Christmas Day, 1728, was named Robert, after his uncle, whl 
the mother of Robert Bourchier, afterwards governor of Bom 
bay, is stated to have been his sponsor. The little boy wa 
of a sickly constitution, and his connection with Anjengo 
not of long duration. He was sent home when scarcely 
two years old, and placed under the care of hif aunt Adams 
whose residence in Cavendish-square aftefwards passed int 
the possession of her descendants, the Earls of Gainsborough 
His school days were spent at Harrow, which he entered a 








* That eighteenth century Sinbad, Captain Hamilton, who visited Anjengoi 
1708, has left an unflattering picture of Eddowa in his * New Account of the Ea: 
Indies " (1746) : ‘* Erwa lies two Leagues to the southward of Coiloan (Quilon 
where the Danes have a small Factory. It isa thatch’d House of a very m^ 
Aspect, and their Trade answers, every Way, to the Fjgure their Factory mal 
The book of adventures of this worthy mariner, who “applied himself ted 
Study of nautical Affairs in Neptune's School, and in Process of Time, « 

» a Master of Arts in that University," is most diverting, and quite in key 
his opening announcement, in which he tells us that. © a Book without 
now a Days, is as unfashionable as a Lady to pretend to be dress’d Alamo 
a Hoop, or a nice Beau without a Snuff-box." 2 3 
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1e unusual age of six ; and his subsequent career as historio- 


rapher to the Company is well known. He returned to. 


ndia as a Writer, and rose to be fourth in Council at Madras, 
there his signature is still to be seen in the consultation-books 
P Fort St. George: but he never revisited his birthplace, 
nd the whole of his service was passed on the Eastern Coast. 
le, died in London, in 1801, and descendants of his, of 
Zurasian blood, are said to survive in the town of Madras. 
tobert Orme, a namesake of the historian, was the Hon’ble 
'ompany's solicitor and clerk of the Crown in the first quarter 
f the century, aud the pedigree-hunter may still come across 
e name in the local vestry records and obituary lists. 
Dr. Alexander Orme left Anjengo in 1729, the year follow- 
his son's birth. The next fifteen years of the Factory's 
istence were mainly occupied by the prolonged struggle 
tween the English, the French, and the Dutch Companies 
t the monopoly of the pepper and piece-goods trade: but 
wis not to these dead and gone commercial rivalries that 
jengo owes hér place in history. Eliza Draper’s name still 
‘etains its interest for the old-fashioned person who relishes 
iuch literary lumber as the works of Sterne. Not so long 
igo one of the London Magazines instructed, and, perhaps, 
mused, its readers with gossip about her career. But much 
vas left “unsaid, and, few have remembered her birthplace on 
he Malabar Coast, her parentage, or her maiden name, Al- 
hough the'gap has not yet been completely filled, the credit 
or piecing together the lost pedigree is reserved for the fifty- 
ourth and most recent volume of the Dectionary of National 
Biography, Here, for the first time, are- the facts correctly 
tated. Her father, as Mr. Sidney Lee tells us in his article 
h Sterne, was May Sclater, an ancestor of the lately ennobled 
house of Basing. Several members of the family have been 
zoBnected in the past with Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
is scholars or fellows, and a valuable piece of plate, presented 
œ the Colle by one of Eliza's relatives and still in use, 
ierves to perpetudte a circumstance of more than ordinary or 
icademic interest. 

May Sclater arrived in India on August 17, 1736, at the 
ige of seventeen. Two years later, he rose to be Assistant- 
Secretary at Bombay Castle. His wife was a Miss Whitehill. 
The precise name of her father is uncertain ; but itis probable 
that she was the daughter of Charles Whitehill, who arrived 

11715, ad, twenty years later, was land-paymaster 
ith in Council at Bombay, William Wake, the then 
Anjengo, being sixth, On April 5, 1744, their 
Elizabeth was born at Anjengo. It does not appear 
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in what capacity Mr. Sclater was attached to the factory? ; bu 
the name of Thomas Whitehill, Eliza's maternal uncle, occur: 
as Chief of Anjengo from 1759 to 1769, and it was there hi 
died in the latter year. From the fact that Eliza was Indian 
born, it has been customary to speak of her as an East 
Indian: and an unsupported Masulipatam tradition describe 
her as a “fair Eurasian with soft dark eyes.” It is unfortu 
nate that the three portraits of Mrs. Draper which are know: 
to have existed, have not been preserved : but probably al 
that is true in the expression applied to her is that she wa 
(in Anglo-Indian parlance) of Europe blood and country birth 
There is nothing to show that she was anything more than wha 
the French would term a créole, or, in other words, née dans un 
colonie. As a matter of fact, she was taken to England at 
early age, and did not return to India until she was thirtee 
The deserted Portuguese bungalow on the lagoon, immediate 
under the eastern face of Anjengo Fort, is said to be the hous 
in which she was born. Here Colonel Welsh lodged, on th. 
occasion of bis visit in 1819. It was, he tells-us in his naive 
manner, the remembrance of the Abbé Raynal's apostroph 
to Sterne's Eliza that made him * somewhat desirous of visitin; 
this place.” There was little else to attract him, for in 181: 
the factóry had been abolished, and the town was in a hopeles 
decline, The reflections of the traveller were in harmony witl 
his surroundings: “ Sic transit gloria mundi. Time has nov 
left no traces of a woman whose name has been most capri 
ciously handed down to futurity by two eccentric priests, wh: 
might have employed their talents on a much better subjec 
as far as we can learn at this distant period. Still, in spit 
of my disapprobation of Lawrence Sterne's heroine, I found m 
self mechanically led to seek some relique, and actually robb 
a broken window of two or three pieces of oyster shell, 
mother of pearl, in memento of my visit to the birth-place, 
Eliza Draper Another century, and even the site of th 
house will be washed away, or mingled with promiacuous ruins 
while Sterne’s writings will last to the endeof this sublunar: 
sphere: a proof to after-ages, of his transcendant wit, hi 
energetic feelings, and, I am sorry to add, his unfortunat 
depravity.” — * f . 
'To-day misshapen masses of stone are all that remain t 
mark the spot, and jungle-grass grows over the discoloure 
floor of the shrine at which the highly moral Colonel pai 
a 








# In the statement of salaries due to the Hon’ble Gompany’s serv 
Bombay Establishment from July, 1738, to January, 1739, May Sclate 
entered, but there is no mention of his name in subsequent statements. 
appear that in the beginning of 1739, he was appointed to some subordin 
put, as the records of these outstations are most incomplete, it beco; 
sible to trace his carcer, , 
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unwilling devoirs. The * capital Government House and 
commodious ‘square” of eight# years ago are replaced 
1 cluster of miserable huts and a mound of ruins. 
‘here is less desolation at Tellicherry, where a house in the. 
deris still pointed out, as it was to Welsh, as the one Eliza 
ibited daring the time of her husband's chiefship. Posterity 
canonized other localities made famous by their associa- 
with Sterne's divinity. At Masulipatam, the road outside 
civil station, where the quality of the Settlement * eat the 
'of an evening, long possessed an interesting memorial of 
ner days in “ Eliza's Tree," The disastrous storm-wave of 
4, which is still kept in remembrance by the cyclone-monu- 
it in the Fort, swept away this ancestral landmark of 
ias sojourn at Bunder with her uncle Whitehill. On the 


osite side of India, Mazagon House, in Bombay, was long." 


arded as a literary rendezvous, until its demolition in 1874.* 
Ji her husband, Daniel Draper, a good deal is known. He 
ived in India in 1750, and must have been twice as old as 
e when he married her, on July 28, 1758. She was then 
rteen, the same age as another Indian-born celebrity, 
herine Werlée, when she became Mrs. Grand. Draper 
ears to have bech, from all accounts, one of those typical 
liocríties who came to the country to make money and 
ceeded4in doing so. He filled in turn the usual routine ap- 
ntments of the Indian official of the day, and, soon after 
marriage, became paymaster of maritime accounts at 
mbay. At the time of his retirement in 1782, after thirty- 
3 years’ service, he had risen to be second in Council in the 
ssidency, and died as late as 1805, in St. James's Street, 
don, where, no doubt, he had long posed as a representa- 
e nabob. About the time he was auditing marine accounts, 
ore famous namesake of his was campaigning in the 
atic. This was Sir William Draper, the eponymous hero 
the 79th, or Draper’s, regiment, whose officers lie buried in 
ny a South Indian churchyard, and whose exploits are re- 
ded by their colonel in a classic cenotaph on Clifton Downs. 
: held the King’s, aud not the Comoany's, commission, and 
s, the captor of Manila in 1762, Later on in life, his immo- 
‘ate and maladroit -partisanship of Lord Granby drew down 
on him the invectiz£-of junius. 
The first years of Eli£a's married life were passed in Bombay. 
1765, however, Daniel Draper found himself compelled to 
E England *with his family. He had contracted an 





Grahgm writes in her journal (edition of 1813): '* Mazagong House, a 
rk into the Harbour It is interesting to the admirers of sentimental 
the house from which Sterne’s Eliza eloped, and perhaps may call 
Dtures Of some future pensive traveller, as the «sight of Anjengo does 
Abbé Raynal, when he remembers that it is the birth-place of Eliza.” 
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attack of writer’s cramp, which developed into resident rhi 
matism, and to the end oféis days his signature was singula 
tottering and shaky. When at home, the opportunity v 
taken to place their children, William and Betsy, at scho 
and then the father made his return voyage alone, leaving 

with friends, It is now that the episode of her life begi 
Her chief chaperone was a Mrs. Anne James, the wife c 
retired Indian commodore, who had served against Angria a 
his pirates, and had taken part in the relief of Calcutta by 2 
miral Watson and Clive*, His naval career is fully set out 


-Orme ; and a copy of that “elegant history” was once sent 


Sterne to his daughter Lydia for her perusal. Captain Ja 
as became a future chairman of the Hon’ble Company an 
baronet, lived in considerable style in Gerrard Street, S 
and was a person of consequence in London Society. It 
at his house that Yorick and Eliza first met. A fashion 
lady nabob was then quite a rarity, and Sterne’s curiosity w 
excited by the sprightliness and individuality of Mrs. Drap 
His interest in her rapidly grew into a more mercurial p 
To use his own phrase, he *patriarched " it with his “ brathin 
companion, and made her the object of much epistolary aff 
tion. The following «confessio viatoris, Which occurs in t 
Amiens chapter of the Sentimental Journey, is characteristi 
“ [t had ever been one of the singular blessings of my life 
* be almost every hour of it miserably in love with so: 
“oné: and, my last flame happening to be blown out by 
“ whiff of jealousy on the sudden turn of a corner, 
“had lighted it up afresh at the pure taper of Eliza." B 
Sterne, general lover though he candidly confesses himself to 
was not alone in his admiration. Forbes, a pious and so 
Scotchman, who met Eliza in later years, speaks of her refi 
taste and elegant accomplishments as requiring no paneg 
from his pen. This enthusiasm may have been exaggerate: 
but there was something thoroughly genuine in it. Thea 
„was one of sentimentality, and not only Sterne Båt Jane Aust 
introduced the prevailing spirit into the titles of their bool 
Eliza left England in the Eaz/ of Chatham, East Indiama 
which sailed from the Downs on the third of April, 17¢€ 
Although it was harely a couple of months since she had ma 
the acquaintance of Sterne, she had eWdently produced t 
.deepest impression. He busied himself to the last in provi 
ing luxuries and comforts ; not forgetting the indir^^^e^* 
deck-chair and wall-pegs for the cabin, of which he a 
ted two for his own use, in order that he might “ neve 





: MOSES ct 
* james had himself visited Anjengo on histreturn journey to Bom 
rout of Surajah Daulah. His surgeon and shipmate on the Revenge wi 
Dr. ives, the chronicler of the pathetic story of Billy Speke, whose gr: 
to that of Admiral Watson and of Job Charnock in St. John’s Churchya 
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take his hat off one of them, without thinking of her? His 
last farewell came in a packet ofgship’s letters, to be delivered 
on board by Mr. Abraham Walker, pilot, immediately the 
“ Deal machine " arrived. The extent of his anxieties may be 
judged from his fear that the fresh painting of the state-room, 
would be pernicious to his Dulcinea’s health. Nor did his 
interest cease with separation. From the day they parted, he 
opened a journal of his movements and doings, specially 
composed for her amusement. This record was sent out in por- 
tions, and was to be her refuge “when weary with fools and un- 
interesting discourse." ` It is strange that Thackeray, who saw 
this curious compilation, should have made no use of it for his 
lecture upon English humourists : for it reveals in a marked 
degree the many weaknesses and peculiarities of its whimsi- 
al author. ; 

Among the passengers by the Indiaman were a Miss Light, 
and a susceptible young soldier, whose presence led Sterne to 
prophesy that, before they had sailed together a fortnight, the 
‘amorous son of Mars would fall in love with his fair companion, 
The registers of Fort St. George, however, show that on Janu- 
ary 19, 1768,' Miss Hester Eleanora Light was married to 
George Stratton,a Company's servant, who afterwards acted as 
Governor of Madras during the eight stormy days that follow- 
2d upofi the deposition of Lord Pigot. It is a noteworthy coin- 
zidence that the husband of Eliza's shipmate should have 
seen succeeded as Governor by no less a person than her uncle, 
John Whitehill, with whom she stayed at Masulipatam. He. 
was twice Governor for short periods, and obtained an inauspi-. 
zious notoriety by his connection with the Nuzveed Zemindary 


scandal, which led, in 1783, to the introduction against him in.^ 


Parliament of a bill of pains and penalties, Upon Whitehill’s 
dismissal by Warren Hastings, the place was given to Thomas 
Rumbold from Bengal, a typical adventurer, who began life as a. 
ide-waiter in the London Docks, and ended it as a millionaire. 
ind a baróhet. 
In the following year (1768) Sterne died. We are so 
ccustomed, in his letters, to hear of his frequent illnesses, 
hat it,isno surprise to learn that Death, after knocking so 
ften at his door, should at last have found admittance, As for 
iliza herself, after living so long in a Utopia of gallantry, it is. 
iardly to be wondered at that she soon ceased to find attraction 
n the society of her prosaic husband, or in the atmosphere of 
n isolated Indian factory. Intellectual occupation was not, 
er, altogether denied her ; and an interesting letter is still. 
,Wfitten in 1769 from Tellicherry, where her husband 

hief in Council. It is always good to come across a 
vritten by a person who can write a letter, and Eliza’s 
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acquaintance with many of the actors in the stirring scenes ol 
those times, furnished her with topics of more than passing 
interest. Her energetic description of “ the gloriously hated 
Hodges,” Governor of Bombay, is no less striking than he: 
estimate of Hyder Ally Cawn, as “really a very clever auc 
enterprising Man, accustomed to face and conquer Europeans 
having for his secret adviser one of the best politicians ir 


‘India, Governor Laws of Pondicherry*, who, it is imagined, ha: 


always plan'd each of his campaigns." “ The attitude of th 
gentlemen of Bengal, " and of “ the Madrassers,” is contrastec 
with the half-hearted policy of Hodges, “a poor despisabl 
creature in every respect, and as unfit for a Governor as J an 
for an Archbishop.” 

Eliza not only wrote sound sense and capital English, bu 
her handwriting is admirable. For a woman of twenty-five 
her intellect was singularly observant and receptive, and th 
glimpses into history which her letters afford will bear favou 
able comparison with the vivacious chronicles of Gibbon’ 
girl-correspondent, Maria Josepha Holroyd. Sterne showe 
his friend's letters to half the Zerazi iu town, and asserte 
that, when in straits, he would publish them as finished essay 
by an unfortunate Indian lady, n 

As time went on, her husband's common-place society gre 
more and more irksome to Eliza. Although she*so f: 
accommodated herself to his circumstances as to serve : 
his amanuensis, it does not appear that she ever found h 
company or his career congenial. She chafed at her India 
exile, as the prospect grew more and more remote of exchanj 
ing her situation for an independence in England, which, : 
she writes, * I hope I am in the way of obtaining and m: 
accomplish in six or seven years,” Eventually, in spite 
Draper’s precautions, she managed to elude his vigilance, at 
on January 12, 1773, made her escape from the upper windg 
of his house in Bombay. Many fanciful versions are curie 
of this so-called elopement ; but it is altogether improbab 
that Eliza compromised herself in any way,'beyond som 
what indiscreetly availing herself of the assistance of Capta 
Sir John Clerk, ofthe Indian Navy. Her city of refuge f 
the ensuing twelve months was her uncle Whitehill’s re 
dence at Masulipatam+-, where she gave her name to the tr 





* Jean Law de Lauriston, a son of the financier, after whom a street is still nan 
in Pondicherry. He was appointed Governor in 1765, on the restitution of 
place to the French by the Treaty of Paris, and held the offite until January 17 
Eliza’s spelling of the name indicates its French pronounciation (Lass 4 

+ This was the John Whitehill, Governor of Fort St. George, to wl 
ference has already been made as the hero of the Nuzveed Zemindary scandz 
was chief in Council at Bunder from October 28th to December 11, 1773, an 
from April 22, 1774, to January 29, 1776, 
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under which she spent much of her time and which. survived 
fornearly a century. She subsequently returned to England 
and died at Bristol, on January 3, 1778. Over her grave in 
the Cathedral cloisters stands a sculptured monument with 
the simple inscription : “ Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Eliza 
Draper, in whom genius and benevolence were united. ” 

It was shortly before her death that Eliza made the 
acquaintance of the eccentric Abbé Raynal, who sang the 
praises of Anjengo and its departed saint through three closely 
printed pages of his monumental and (shall it be said?) 
turgid History. “Few authors once so popular have sooner 
sunk ‘into neglect. Yet the book, many handed performance 
sit was, and directed against all Governments and all religions, 
iterally ‘took Europe by storm, and was translated into every 
shionable language. The fate of the ten volume Geneva 

ition was sufficiently remarkable to provoke Carlyle to one 
of his characteristic outbursts: “ Loquacious Abbé Raynal, at 
length, has his wish; sees the Æzstoire Philosophigue, with its 
‘ lubricity? unveracity, loose loud eleutheromaniac rant (contri- 


uted, they say, by Philosophedom at large, though in the. 
Abbé's name, and to his glory), burnt by the common hang- : 


man; and sets ou on his travels as a martyr. It was the edi- 
tion of 1781 ; perhaps the last notable book that had such fire- 
beatitudg.” 

There is an Eastern legend that, when the soul leaves the 
body, it will first revisit the spot on earth which gave it 
birth. To complete the picture of Anjengo and its memories 
of Eliza, we may quote a stray passage from the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1803*. The Mr. John Taddy Dyne, whom 


&t rescues from obscurity, was afterwards one of the last ^ 


esidents of Anjengo. 
* On the 2nd October, a superb launch took place from the 


uilding-yard of Mr. Dyne, of Anjengo. The vessel is named . 


the Axjengo : her dimensions are 76 feet keel, breadth of 
beam 25 feet, eonipated tonnage—carpenter's measurement— 
260 tons, 

“ This is the: first time that a vessel of such capacious 
dimensions has been constructed at Anjengo. She is built of 
the finest Travancore timber, and finished in a style of 
strength and elegance ` highly creditable to the science and 
taste of the ingenious constructor, Captain Jepson, a native of 
Holstein, The ship’s head, a figure of Diana, habited asa 
7 77' ss, bears the marks of masterly skill in such work. 

we Resident of Anjengo and the Resident at Travancore, 
ll the fashion and beauty of Anjengo and the vicinity, 





*xtract is reproduced in Seton-Karr’s Selections from Old Calcutta Gazettes, 


mit the concluding sentence, which gives it its chief interest ! 
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honoured the launch by their presence and applause, and after- 
wards partook of a cold collation prepared for the ‘occasion by 


the owner, Mr, Dyne. 


scene,” 


Yours the secret, Anjutinga ! 
Yours the passed-away renown ! 
Serenade without a singer, 
Let me take the music down : 
Harpstrings, answer to my finger, 
Through the time-stain'd town ! 


Fortune was a strange assortress 
In the lives she chose to pair: 


. Orme was born within your fortress, 


Forbes was Chief in Council there, 
With Eliza, pretty portress, 
Radiant every where. 


Classic shade of Sterne's Eliza! 
Folk once fed upon your looks: 
Now, a generation wiser 
Pries not into bye-gone books, 
We who linger, may surprise her 
In these empty nooks. 


Old Bombay her praises chaunted, 


Old Bombay and Mazagon ; 
Now, elsewhere her flag is flaunted, 
Lethe-wharf and Acheron; e 
But "twas here her beauties vaunted 
Budded one by one. 


Still across the blue backwater 
Comes the pink approach of day : 
As of old the factor's daughter 
Saw them, still the sunbeams play : 
We have miss’d her, for we sought her, 
Only yesterday. 


The shade of Eliza hovered over the 


A 
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in those curly craft she coasted 
Past Cochin and Alleppee, 

Up to Bunder, which once boasted 
To possess Eliza’s tree, 

Happy tree! by lovers toasted, 
Wreck'd in '63. 


Now, forgotten mistress Draper 
Sleeps within her Bristol tomb, 
Past the reach of pens and paper, 
Shovell'd into utter gloom, 
None to light a votive taper 
In the darken'd room. 


Otherwhere is this world's wonder, 
Gone the past and out of view : 
Who will reck of last year's thunder, 

Craving after what is new? 
Abbé, Sterne, Eliza, Bunder, 
"They've forgotten you. 


JULIAN JAMES COTTON, | 
Madras Civil Service, 


Art. IL—LEIGH HUNT’S “ABU BEN ADHEM” 


HERE have come to my hand, flotsam and jétsam of 
other work, a set of records and traditions concerning 
the * Abu ben Adhem " of Leigh Hunt which have, I believe, 
"been rarely mentioned in English periodical literature. They 
are apropos just now, when there is a vogue for making of 
Omar Khayyam and FitzGerald shuttlecocks for every battles 
dore. For, in truth, they show a good example of what, in the 
FitzGerald vein, another writer has done with another thought, 
and they possess interest and novelty all their own. 

The history of Leigh Hunt’s poem may be summed up ir 
three points—the author, with heart warm towards all tha 
touched hís kind ; his immediate source, that compendium o 
wonders, D'Herbelot's Dictionary, and the publication by 
Moxon, in 1844, of the poem, with its accompanying foot-note, 
quoting the passage which inspired it. ` 

Readers who are not familiar with Arabic or Persian nomena 

,clature will not consider it intrusive, if I dwell for a moment 
upon the name used by Hunt; because tlfe form “ Abu ben 
Adhem” cannot be excused on any ground other than that of 
metrical exigency, The hero of the story, who is a real per- 
sonage, has for à minimum of style the names Abu Ishaq, 
Ibrahim, bin Adham. The maximum runs back up the family 
tree in the manner of the genealogies in Hebrew Scripture. 
* Abū Ishaq "—technically the Zanxyat—is a surname, indicat. 
ing fatherhood, and here means **Father of Isaac” : “Bin 
Adham "—"son of Adham"—is the common patronymic. The 
individual's name was Ibrahim (Abraham), and one can well 
understand that this and Ishaq are words a poet would gladly 
let fall from his verse. a 

It is not always easy to meet with Leigh Hunt's poem. 
probably because it does not come within the d&finition of 
several popular anthologies. For this reason, ànd also for the 
pleasure of reproducing a thing so charming, it is here quoted 
in full. . 

— " Abu Ben Adham (may his tribe increase !) 

** Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

“ And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

*5 Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

* An angel, writing in a book of gold : — . 

“ Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, ` 

** And to the presence in the room he said : 

* * What writest thou ? '—The vision raised its head, 


. 
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** And with a look, made of all sweet accord, 

* Answered, *'The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
*t *And is mine one ? said Abu, * Nay, not so, 

* Replied the Angel, Abu spoke more low, 

* But cheerily still ; and said * I pray thee, then, 

* Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.' 

s The angel wroteand vanished. The next night, 

* It came again with a great wakening light, 

s And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
** And Jo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 


Tf, now, we turn to the sources of the story which is the basis 
f Hunt's poem, we shall see what this owes to its latest exposi- 
or, and by addition of what modern element it has been 
ought into line with the ideas of the 1oth century. As 
he foot-note mentioned already shows, Hunt’s immediate 
ource is the tale as told by D’Herbelot in his account of 
(brahim bin Adhem (s. v. Adem.) 

* On rapporte de lui (Abu ishhaq-bin-Adham) qu' il vit, en 
wonge, un ange que ecrivoit et qui lui ayant demandé ce qu'il 
aisoit, cet ange repondit ; * J'écris le nom de ceux qui aiment 
incérement Died, tels que sont Malek bin Dinar, Maber-al- 
Jenani, Aioud-al.Sakhtiani etc:" Alors il dit á l'ange, * Ne 
uis-je oint parmi ces gens la? " -“ Non,” lu i répondit lange. 
' Hé bien !” répliqua-t’-il, * écrivez-moi, je vous prie, en qualité 
l'ami de ceux qui aiment Dieu." L'on ajoute que le méme 
inge révela bientôt aprés, qu’ il avait récu ordre de Dieu de 
e mettre á la téte de tous lesautres," 

It is a far cry from the French savant of the 17th cen- : 
tury to Ibrahim, who first drew breath in Balkh in the eighth 
The story, however, reappears again and again down the inter- 
vening line of Arabic and Persian hagiologies. It is sufficient 
farthe purpose of a brief criticism of some changes made by 
various authors, if I name three only of the numerous recorders 
of the same story. These are;—(I) Varu-l-lah Zamakhshari, 
who seems to “be D’Herbelot’s authority, He is said to have 
geen born in 1074 (A. H. 4€7) and died in about 1142 (A, H. 
537). .He mentions Ibrahim in his Rab?’l-abrar, or Springtime 
of the Just. (2). Faridu-d-din Attar. He is said to have 
been born in irrig (A. H.513) and to have been murdered in 
1230 (A, H. 627). He writes at great length of Ibrahim in one 
of the most renowned of his many books, the Taz£iratu-L-auEya, 

x X the Saints. (3) Prince Dara Shikoh, that eldest 
hah Jahan whose romantic and individual charm 
é to discursiveness, He was born in 1615 (A. H. 
| murdered by his brother, Aurangzib, in 1659 (A. H. 
Ie writes of Ibrahim in his Safizalu-l-auliya, or ship 
ats, ' 


eye 


c 
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Each of these writers sets his individual mark on the story: 
Fairid-nd-din names the angel as being the great Gabriel ; anc 
both he and Prince Dara (who in some respects copies him) 
agree in one point which sets their version higher in spiritual 
sentiment than Leigh Hunts. Hunt’s angel writes and 
vanishes, going away to learn the Divine command. Faridu- 
d-din makes the angel receive the order into his silent thought 


"and in Ibrāhīms presence. Dara, without uttering the ineffable 


name, makes a Divine voice issue the command. Is there 
room here for the suggestion that between the days of Zamakh- 
shàri (whom Hunt follows) and Faridu-d-din, the less material 
conception of a near Divine presence had come to sway religi- 
ous thought? The variation on this point, mutatis mutandis, 
recalls FitzGerald's fusing and recasting. Leigh Hunt renews 
the older conception of a remote and localised Deity to whose 
Court angels made report and from whom commands were 
brought by winged messengers to mortals, In this point, one 
may. call Hunts poem retrograde from Faridu-d-din anc 
Dara’s, 

But let us now see what Hunt has done, under the clea 
impulse of modern ideas, with Zamakhshari’s story. His 
essential change is one of the ideal; the safnts of a creed are 
supplanted by the children of God. ” D'Herbelot’s Musalmar 
loves certain named individuals, and his sentiment is dimited 
by creed and person, Probably this is a truer view of his nian- 
ner of régarding his fellow-creatures than the one attributed 
to him by Hunt, But thoughts grow and fructify beyond 
the grasp of their early spokesmen. Leigh Hunt was born 
when the idea of human brotherhood was far less potent than 
now, and when it had to struggle with pains and penalties at 
the hands of the society of which it is, in truth, the antiseptic 
breath. But he stepped out of the circle of Musalman isolation 
and he drew no other to set premature bounds to the thoug 
of the Divine love. One might say that he looked at his "a 
‘men by the X rays of sympathy, and so saw jewMs invisible 
through the translucency of Muhammadanism. ° 

Looked at as it stands, Hunt's poem is a beautiful setting 
for a thought which to-day has become a working-power ; the 
altruism which has rept caste prejudice and set the social spiri 
free, and which has prompted the gracious and loveable advance 
of learning towards iuculture, which plants the University 
settlement and comrade enterprises, Hunt’s words are in 
harmony, with all this and much more, within and without out 
nation; and for this reason they lift the heart and carry * 
beyond Lessing's dictum, because it now seems to hear, 
several quarters, the not uncertain sound of the cc 
Religion of Christ. à . 





j eeper, 

melt ‘id, from. "he lily descen we diving. a statel P 
a golden. “aureole, a clear-eyed gaze. Because he m 
moonlight rich, we know his own radiance. The: finishe f 
picture glows as though the artist had worked out the“ ‘Muhan 
mádanu. fancy, that the angels are fashioned of light." 
poems lead the eye so pleasantly to the central accessor 
which is here the" golden book. The brevity of its diction is ` 
*«--"fan aid; so, too, is a certain slightness of grammatical con-.. 

ction which lets the colour of each descriptive clause brim,“ 


















That soul, chilled i in the unsunned spaces of the Pilg 
Id not welcortie an angel visitant who, from such-a volt 
ht, perhaps, read the tally of our deeds and; SO.E 
But the golden book and the radiant angel: are 
oder vesture for the thought. which still” has us i 
for-the faith that is in us convinces us that the accou 
képtand our balance struck in the unbound volume” of: 

existence where “all that is at all, lasts ever past recall". This"; 
saying of Rabbi bin’ Ezra, and its hint, broadened by Lowell". 
into the conjecture that man makes his immortality, are float-^ $ 
ing threads awaiting the loom of sonie future poet-weaver. `) 

Let us now put together some ofthe biographical material . 
which is within our easy reach, and let^us see what manner of 5 
man is screened did Hunt's words, and whose breath has given - 
them life. 
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esfact, Ibrahim bin Adham seems | to have been a historical 
personage. He was a Sultan of Balkh, and, although the state- 

may seem to relegate him to fairyland, his life wi 
a veto be with that of Hárünü-r-rashíd. He is: 





tp have ‘died in: 
when Offa p his dyke from “Wye ‘to Dee, which oiie%t 
admit seéms long ago, and sufficiently so for much mist. ofe 
and forgétfulness to -have obscured the facts of his exis 
At this point in his story; mention of his parentage is du 
as what i is recorded about it is far too delightful to be 
into contemptuous omission because, forsoot®: it is i 
l the tale as it is told in two Persian works : 
a care Lafsiya J. A pr 
| friend Scheherazada would. “have Called ` “Wedhim’ S 
alender, but, at, the instance of the Oriental Congress, , 
i would now write him down a qalandar—(a monkish ` 
cvir.] 15 i 
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beggar). Adham is said to have renounced the world; but he 

* did not renounce the whole of it, or where would have been the 

love story we have to tell? The biographical fragments we 

possess call him, nevertheless, a qalandar, and we may picture 

him as learned in theology ; poor, and, by his creed's custom 

a beggar unashamed. We first hear of him as constructing a 

hut outside the gates of Balkh. and here he dwelt alone. We 

* know, too, that he claimed descent from Alf, a son-in-law of the 
prophet. 

One day, the king's daughter was returning from a visit to a 
garden outside the walls of Balkh. Adham stood aside to let 
her cortége pass, when a strong wind lifted the curtain of her 
litter and revealed to him a face which might move the env 
of Houris. Straight to the target of his heart flew tbe arro; 
of love. He followed the litter and saw the princess alight 4 
a house in the city. He made enquiry: “Whose house is this 
and who is the lady?" “It is the palace, and the lady is th 
daughter of the king." 

On the next durbar day, the beggar presented himself in thd 
hall of audience. The king took note of him and sent his 
Vizier to ask his business. Adham answered that he wished 

' to marry the king's daughter. The Vizier was dumbfounded 
and returned to his place and kept silence. Then the king 
said: "I sent you to ask a question ; have you nothing to tell?" 
“There are things which cannot be spoken,” was the reply, At 
last, astthe king grew urgent, the Vizier disclosed the wish of 
the beggar. Adham was called to the foot of the throne and the 
king told him that, as he was a descendant of Ali, there coul 
be no objection to giving him the princess; but that there wad 
a form in all such matters, and that he must then go away an 
return after a few days. Adham went to his hut, overjoyed af 
the reception given to his suit. Ina short time, he agai 
presented himself at the durbar, The king saw him and said t 
the Vizier: “There is that qalandar come again. What is 
done?” The counsellor represented that to give ghe princess 
was impossible, for this would arouse the anger of all neighbour- 
ing sovereigns. “But my promise! my promise!” said the 

Ling. “Leave it to me! leave it to me. I will settle it,” said 

the Vizier. Then he took the beggar aside out of the presenee 
and told him that no objection was made to his marrying the 
princess, but that the wedding was delayed because no match 
could be found to a pearl which he showed to Adham, and the 
princess wanted a pair of pearl earrings. , “If ,you can ge 
another pearl to match this, the princess is yours," 

Adham set out on his quest and went to the sea—presu 
the Persian Gulf. He took the cup in which he Was acci 
ed to receive the alms of the charitable, and with it he 
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dle out the sea upon the shore. But the pearl of his 
did not come to his hand, and, after a few days, he 
ht of drowning himself, He had neither eaten nor slept 
he began his quest, and he now stood on the shore, 
ádngly thinking of death, Suddenly Khizr, that grand- 
of Elias who plays so many parts in Eastern fable, 
red and asked him his grief ; heard the whole story, and 
ned, Then a wave rolled to Adham’s feet, bearing 
ierable pearl oyster shells. From these, Adham took 
relve gems, each. finer and larger than the king's. He hid 
in hishigh cap and started for Balkh, Day and night 
velled and came to the city while it was still dark. He 
ed the hours till he could get admission to thejking's 
ace. 
en he entered the durbar hall, the king asked him what 
mted. He showed his glorious pearls and said: “You 
| for but one; here are twelve, Now do you do your part 
2 matter" The king was in no way willing to give his 
to a beggar, and again took counsel with the Vizier, who 
\ repeated that it was impossible. Then the Vizier led 
m ‘from the hall and, taking him apart, abused him, 
z: “Vile wretch? do you think a princess is for such a 
able being as you ?" Then, true to the traditional villainy 
class, ghe took away the pearls; had the suitor beaten 
2 door-keepers and driven forth with the warning that, 
returned,"it would be at risk of his life. The helpless 
lar retired to his hut, and the story-teller interjects the 
tb: “The anger of the poor man is on the poor man's 


hour had not elapsed before the princess fell sick, and, 
f all the doctors could do, she died. Her father sent 
s Vizier and upbraided him, clearly because he saw the 
Vf retribution in his loss. The Vizier hung his head in 
e atid sorrow. But what was done could not be helped, 
1e dead b@dy was carried outside the walls to the grave; 
were lit, incénse burned, and readers of the Koran 
nted. 
antime love suffered not the qalandar to sleep. He 
hd went to the tomb, By Divine might, a sleep so 
and fell upon the guardians, that the birds of their 
might seem to have escaped from the cage of their 
s. The lover took advantage of this; he entered the 
:up the body and carried it to his hut. Here 
n a plank such as is used before interment 
, Wehted a lamp, and stood, each hair an eye, 
1 his love. He wept and lamented for the 
heart (dildar). The night was half.gone, when 
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there came to the hut a physician without peer. He 
journeying from Greece to Balkh, and, being belated, could 
enter the city till the gates opened at dawn, He had : 
from afar the glimmer of the fagir's lamp and had made 
it. When Adham heard his steps, he hid himself in' 
underground chamber (sard-dba) where he kept cool his dr 
ing water. He feared that spies of the king were con 
after him. The Greek entered and saw no one but the fa 
faced, moonlike woman, stretched, as if dead, on the bi 
plank. He took the lamp and read in the book of 
countenance that she was not dead. He opened a vein an 
few drops of blood oozed forth. She unclosed her eyes, : 
at sight of the stranger, drew her veil over her face, and s 
“Oh father! what is this? How did I come here? ¥ 
means this shroud ? and this wooden plank and this be 
hut?" “My daughter! I know no more than youd 
I am a stranger from a distant land." The qalandar hi 
the voices, and, looking out from his cellar, saw his bek 
sitting up and talking to an old man, white-bearded and 1 
of face, He came forward, full of joy, and the phys 
seeing that he must be the owner of the house, asked 
meaning of what he saw. When Adhafn bad told the w. 
story, the princess knew that she owed her life to him. 
The Greek considered for.a while and then unitad the tw 
the bonds of wedlock. It was now near morning ; he de 
ed, leaving the qalandar with his bride. These remainec 
mutual felicity, and, in due time, Khwaja Sultan Ibrahim 
born. In appearance he resembled the virtuous lady 
mother. Ina few years, his father took him—the Jewe 
the path of sovereignty—to school. Now, it happened 
one day, wheti the king went to examine the school, his 
rested on the glorious Khwaja. Love for him, surged in 
royal heart, and the king took the child and carried i 
the palace in his arms. In the evening, as her boy ‘did 
come back from school, the mother became anÉious and u! 
his father to goin search of bim. At “the school, Ad 
learned that the king had taken Ibrahim away, and he, 
.went to the palace. The king recognised him and said: “ 
have a wonderful son, and I have so fallen in love with’! 
that I have carried him off" The qalandar said: “Why sh 
you not love him? He is the child of your daughter." 1 
he told the whole story. The king thanked heaven 
repeated the tale to his wife, Then *the princes: 
qalander were brought to the palace, and splendic 
were assigned to them, The Sultan had no soñ ; so 
Ibrahim his successor, and, in the course of time, t 
the beggar and the princess sat upon the throne of I 
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: offspring of the resuscitated princess could hardly have 
other than remarkable. We, however, now touch solid 
d of apparent history again, for Ibrabim was a Sultan of 

He succeeded his grandfather in early manhood, and, 
Still a young man, he turned from the world and became 
er after God, His conversion does not appear to have 
i recoil from evil living, It is attributed to various causes, 
of which, it may be of interest to mention, The first 
back our thoughts to the eye of the needle and the rich 


:e the king was aroused at midnight by a sound on the 
and, crying out: “Who is there," received the reply : 
nd! I have lost my camel and am looking for it." 
1 could a camel come on the roof?" “QO! unthinking 
thou seekest God lying in a gilded bed and wearing 
nts of satin. Thisis more strange than looking for a 
on the roof.” Awe fell on the heart of the king and he 
pensive and troubled. 
another day, Sultan Ibrahim was giving audience, with 
ANllars of his State ranged in order due around him. 
anly there entered at the door a man of mién so majestic 
one might say Ifim nay, and passed to the presence of 
ng. “What do you want?" asked Ibrahim. “I have 
ightesl at this inn." “This is no inn ; itis my palace!" 
yse was it before you?" “My father’s.” “Whose 
: that?" “His father's" “Whose before that?” 
1a one’s,” In this way, the stranger ran over the names 
number of the dead and gone dwellers in the palace, 
ven demanded. “Is this, then, not an inn? Is it not 
that one comes in and another goes out?” The Sultan 
ae fullof anxiety. He followed the stranger, and, when 
with him, asked : “ Who artthou?” “I am Khizr” 
«great fear fell upon the king and he set his face to the 


cording t8 a third story, of which there are various forms; 
ning was conveyed to Ibrahim whilst he was hunting, 
li be best to quote the account, which purports to be 
iographical. It is taken from the “Annales Muslemici 
cae et Latinae. Reiske. Ad’a-l-Fada. Copenhagen. 
Vol. IH, p. 43. l 
. the year r611; died Ibrahim bin Adham bin Mansiir, a 
mner of pleasure, By race he was a genuine Arabian; but 
s horn in Balkh, and, later in his life, dwelt in Syria, where 
dently devoted to the Divine worship and remote 
nadding crowd. I will here give the account of Ibrabim 
concerning the marvellous conversion of this man to 
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* One day," says Jasaridae, “I asked Ibrahim bin Adh 
how he attained such sanctity.” He replied : “ Any quest 
rather than that.” I, however, was not repelled by his repro 
and urged him more and more till he unwillingly disclc 
what follows, **My father,” he said, “was a prince in Khuras 
(This is clearly the adoptive father, the maternal grandfatb 
“He was devoted to hunting and inspired me with the s: 
love of the sport. It happened that once, as I rode and 
dogs had started a wild animal and were ín puisuit, I he 
a voice behind me say, ‘Ibrahim ! not for this wast thou crea 
nor wert thou commanded to do what thou art now doi 
I drew rein in such astonishment that my hair stood on t: 
I looked round, and, seeing nothing, adjured the Devil, 
prayed God to put him to flight. Then I spurred oy 
horse ; but the same words issued from near the peak 
saddle. I stopped and said: ‘A warning has been give 
from the Lord ofthe world. In God's name, I will not di 
gard it? I left the hunt, went straight home, and, goin; 
one of my father’s shepherds, exchanged my clothing for 
shirt and cloak. First I visited Iraq, then Syria, and ata 
went to Tarsus, where a citizen hired me as a gardéner 
spent many years in his garden. Whenever I found tha 
was becoming known, I avoided men.” 

Abü'l-fada adds this creditable testimony to the geal wi 
of Ibrahim: “ He was a most excellent man who did not p 
tise°a holiness which was troublesome or burdensome 
others, Nor was he a mendicant, but earned his bread by 
work of his hands, reaping the harvest of the care for a ga 
and of delving its earth.” 

Another version of the hunting story puts into the wel 
mouth the words: “ Arise! arise before they bid thee ari 
thy death.” This is, perhaps, an allusion to the angel of 
Resurrection. 

.Whatever the true portent which led Ibrahim to aban 
his throne and kingly state, he undoubtedly Became sub 
to that turning of thought which sets the wérld and its conc: 
in an ignoble light. He changed the fashion of his garb 
struck into the “way,” or, as we might put it, adopted 
Religious Life, . à 

Ibrahim made the pilgrimage to Makkah, according to 
account, immediately after his conversion, In his fiery z 
he chose a woeful task to enhance the pains of the jouri 
He made a thousand genuflections at the end of each mi] 
his march. Under the best of conditions it is à toilsom 

.from Balkh to Makkah. The route was probably by 
Teheran, Hamadan, Kirman, and so to Baghdad. Th 
the grim wastes of Northern Arabia, The pilgrim 
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tto twelve years. Ibrahim made no provision for mortal 
eds; no companion lightened the solitude ; and he went on 
X. Naturally he saw visions and was assailed by temp- 
don, the evil work of demons jealous of his mounting soul. 
e travelled alone; but each year he must have been overtaken 
' many a caravan wending its way to the holy city, and he 
ist have met the same pilgrims returning to their homes as 
ijis, What wonder that traditions are rife of a man who kept 
: pilgrim route in touch with his austerities for more than & 
zade. : 
[n his article on Ibrahim, D'Herbelot mentions an entertain- 
r encounter between the Kings zz esse and im posse of 
ghdad and Balkh. To understand it, we must for a moment 
te up the story of Hariinu-r-rashid. Before his accession 
. D. 786 A.-H. 170) he had endured great chagrin at the 
nds of a brother, and his annoyance had reached such a 
ight, that he vowed a pilgrimage on foot, if this might avail 
lift the burden off him. The brother died, and Hàrün suc- 
eded tothe throne. Then arose question as to the fulfilment 
the vow. Courtiers dissuaded from a task so toilsome; but 
20logians declared that the vow must be performed, and 
‘formed as madé and not absolved by any of the substitutes 
owed sometimes by Musalman custom. 
The ader will feel no surprise at learning that the path of 
irtin covered itself with carpets ; rather it would be strange 
the caliph of the Arabian Nights had lacked any magic aid 
comfort. 
At some point on the way, Hariin met with Ibrahim. It is 
‘tain that Ibrahim was not at the time still making his first 
grimage, for he had left that far behind him before Hariin 
d succeeded his brother. Perhaps, as another story is located 
the Tigris, Ibrahim was resident in the Caliph's dominions 
d not on his pilgrimage at all. D'Herbelot makes irreconcile- 
le statements about the meeting and leaves them. The 
ronologyfof many of the records of the great Dictionary is, 
truth, like a Rouse of cards, and falls at a touch. 
But still the two men may have met, and at any rate there 
the story of the words exchanged. 
* How fares it with, you?” asked the Caliph. The Suf- 
plied by quoting an Arabic quatrain, which I roughly ret 
oduce from D'Herbelot's French version. 
* With shreds which we tear from the robe of Religion, we 
itch this world’s rags, 
we do in such sort, that we leave ourselves nought 
bé of Religion. ; 
that which we patch slips from our grasp. d 
py is the servant who has chosen God for bis master. 
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* And who uses the gifts of to-day only to gain those which 
he looks for to-morrow !” 

This greeting from the meagrely clad devotee can hardl 
have failed to emphasize the ease of the Caliph’s pilgrim pathy 

We must now return to the first journey made by Ibrahim 
to Makkah. When he reached the holy city, he enrolled 
himself amongst the disciples of a celebrated Sufi teacher, 
Fazail bin Iyaz. This was a converted sinner whose 
youth had been passed in highway robbery, and whose 
heart. received grace to repent when, by chance, he 
heard a voice reciting the Koran as he was escaladin« 
a house where he had clearly no right to be, Yethe attai 
to the highest degree of saintly dignity. -Under Fa: 
Ibrahim steeped himself in the ideas of the Sufis, It is: 
of him that he put on the ragged garment of desire after 
Unseen ; slept little, and lived austerely : perhaps his rest 
tions may be measured from one which is named ;—he coo: 
vegetables without salt and ate them. 

Time did nothing to lessen his reputation for sanct.. D. ‘ 
Prince Dara and later writers carry on the story, and 
says that his dignity and greatness could not be brought within 
the bounds of speech or writing. 

It is a matter of course that of such a man many miracles 
should be recorded. I choose one of these which seem enter- 
taining. The scene is the bank of the Tigris, where the 
dervish sat, mending his clothes with needle and thread, é 
surrounded by envoys from his deserted Balkh who were urg. 
his return. By way of reply, Ibrahim flung his needle into ' 
river and asked the envoys to get it back. “ You are lo 
of this world, get me my needle.” The ex-king pressed ho 
the lesson of his abdication. He called out : ** O ! fishes of 1 
river! bring me my needle.” Immediately thousands of fisn 
each bearing a silver needle in its mouth, put their heads 
above the water. “I want my own,” said the saigt. Then a 
little fish brought out the identical common tool which Ibráhim 
had cast away. “ This!’ said he to the envoys, “ this is the 
least of the things I have gained by losing ,Balkh. My sway 
is wide as the world. I care not for yours.” 

Passing on now from these stories, we may quote something 
which indicates the inner life of the devotee*, 

Ibráhim, fils d' Adham, dit un jour 4 quelqu' un : “ Voulez- 
vous devenir wali P" “Oui”, répondit cet homme. “Eh bien Pa 
repondit Ibrahim, “ne désirez aucune chose de la vie r 
ni de la vie future ; videz vous, pour Dieu seul, de tout 


*Nafahatu-l-uns. Silvestre de Sacy. Notices ef Extra its. 
p. 320. > 
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chose, et approchez vous de lui. Ne désirez ni ce monde ni Je 
l'autre; car tout désir de ces choses te détourne de Dieu; 
détachez vous de tout, pour l'amour du maitre souverain ; ne 
wermettez pas qu'aucune chose de ce monde ou de!’ autre ait 
entrée dans votre coeur; tournez le visage de votre coeur 
vers Dieu; quand vous en serez venu à posséder toutes ces 
qualités lá vous serez zwalz.”* 

To Ibrahim is attributed the authorship—surely shared— 
of the saying that he had rather suffer the pains of hell 
in obedience to the Divine will, than gain Paradise by diso- 
bedience, 

* Tbrāhīm was the founder of a religious Order known as 
hami. Those who know anything of the great Religious 
ler of Chishti which finds such frequent mention under 
bar, will hear with interest the detail in its history that 
ahim bin Adham was regarded as in the line of its spiritual 
ligree by that one of its members who wrote its history 

"under Akbar. 

What I have told of Ibrahim makes no claim to exhaust the 
sources, Rather it is a beggar's cupful from a great store of 
waters, It will, however, suffice except for a fairy-book such as 
might well be written about the waysand power of Muhammadan 
saints. Legends about them briog novel contrasts and transitions 
and a refteshingly new affluent into thestream ofstory. They 
make one glad that the dear childhood of each nation's litera- 

> has hoarded away for us so many delightful impossibilities 

t it is our own fault if we do not sometimes dip in the 

:ers of fairy founts, 

n conclusion of the motley tale I have told, since Leigh 
nt gave the motive for telling it,let us takehold again of the 

t that his gracious expression of human fellowship was inspir- 
eq by the thought of a Musalman devotee who lived and died 
EN. hundred years ago. There is real fascination in the 
thought of th tiny winged seed floating from that dim day and 
unfamiliar city to,niche and bloom in our own London. 


ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE. 


, 


*One spiritually near to the Divine Being. 
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Another Chapter in the history of the Native Press. 


” TN a former article we have traced the beginnings of nati 
journalism in Bengal and Bombay, and given 
account of the long career of the first native paper in Weste 
India. The Samachar was followed by the Chabook and t 
Jame Jamshed, the second and third native papers in the Pre 
dency. The present article will treat of the revival of the nati 
press owing to the labours of the newly-created class of Engli 
educated youths, the first fruits of the beneficent policy 
Bentinck and Macaulay. As the opinions of eminent Anglo- 
dian officials and statesmen on the native press in its early da 
are very interesting, and as they have not hitherto been render 
accessible to the reader out of the huge Parliamentary foli 
in which they lie buried, they are quoted here, 

Towards the close of the first half of this century the nati 
press of Bombay may be said to have been ata very low et 
There were three Gujarati papers and two Marathi. These thr 
Gujarati papers were al! languishing, their old zeal havi 
departed, and there being no excitement of controversy®to infu 
life and energy into them. The first period of the history 
the Bombay native press may be said to close about the y, 
1850, the period of its infaucy and tentative efforts, Du 
these twenty-eight years, from 1822 to 1850, the old school 
journalists had done their part in laying the foundation o 
taste for this kind of literature among the natives of West 
India. They struggled amid great difficulties with scan 
resources, intellectual and material. Their countrymen did n 
show much appreciation of their enterprise, and Govern 
cared even less than the people, giving them but gcant encou 
agement. Elphinstone, as we have seen in the former artic 
encouraged the first native newspaper in Bombay by subscri 
ing to 50 copies of it. But his successor, Malcolm, reduced tt 
support considerably, ostensibly owing to considerations, 
economy, while thé succeeding Governors did not show in ar 
substantial way their zeal for the enlightenment of the nativ 
through newspapers and no native paper received any suppo 
from them, : 

The feelings of alarm with which the native press was 
ed by Anglo-Indian officials at the time of its bjrth d 
during this first period of its. existence, giving place , 
ference and contemptuous toleration. Government 
regular means of keeping itself constantly informed ab 
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contents of the native papers, and the highest officials, who had 
ierved long and in responsible posts in the country, acknow- 
edged fieely, before the Parliamentary Select Committee of 
852-53, that they did not know accurately or regularly what the 
jative press was writing about their actions and policy. * The 
Secretary to the Gcvernment in the Persian Department in 
3ombay was supposed to bring to its notice anything requir- 
ng its consideration that appeared in the native papers, but 
1e rarely gave serious attention to this part of his work 
J. Willoughby before the Select Committee of the Lords, 1853, 
i. Report, p. 343). 

Still some of the high officials, and also a few non-official 
£uropeans interested in the progress of the country, bad watch- 
:d the growth of the native press during their sojourn here, 
ind their views were expressed before the Select Committee on 
Indian affairs of 1852-53. They are to be found scattered up 
and down the huge folios containing the various reports and 
minutes of evidence of that Committee, and I shall here bring 
together the views of some famous and experienced Anglo- 
Indians of the second quarter of this century on the native 
press as they found it in those early days. 

The chief fear*of the wisest Anglo-Indian statesmen at the 
‘ime of the birth of the native press, was, it will be remembered, 
iboutythe native army, lest this press might corrupt the sepoys 
ind excite them to revolt. This apprehension seems to have 
lied out in some years, and itis curious to find not a single 
yerson even alluding to this supposed danger in 1852.53. 
Still some statesmen were:not without fears of some kind, 
Lord Hardinge declared that he had no doubt that the press - 
might be, whilst the people were in a state of transition, a danger- 
ous instrument in times of excitement ; though he thought that 
it was not so then, in quiet times. And he gave an illustration 
ef what some native papers did in times by no means very 

sd. “As regards the Persian papers into which matters 
2 mést importance are translated, many of them go to 
anistan, ahd thence to Bokhara;} they inform the people of 





sstock Reid, who filled the highest office in the Bombay Presidency, and 
: some time acting Governor, confessed that he was never in the habit of 
z these papers (Report from. Select Committee of Lords, 1852, p. 274). 

€ find Lieutenant-Colonel W. Morrison, Member of the Governor-General’s 
1, alluding to this fear in 1835, in his Minute on the Act by which the press 
rated. “ Whether the strong opinions recorded by the late Sir Thomas 
on the subjectgof the press in India be correct or otherwise, time alone can 
dne. Iam, however,so deeply impressed with the wisdom and foresight of 
ninent person, that I think his opinions on this subject deserve,:on the present 
m, the greatest consideration. What he most apprehended was the effect 
would probably be gradually produced on the minds of the native army, and 
2ss that I am not free from the same apprehension. The native press in parti- 
will not fail to furnish materials to interest the feelings of that army, and I am 
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“those countries that there is a hope that these British troops may 
be beaten in an encounter with the Sikhs; or when the new: 
of a misfortune at the Cape is received, it is immediately trans 
lated intothe Persian language, and it travels into Afghanis. 
tan, and Bokhara and Herat; so that the system of allowing € 
free press extends information very rapidly not only through: 
out India, but through the countries adjacent to India ; anc 
when railways are established and education becomes mort 
extensive, it is difficult to say what will be the result of a fre 
press in an Eastern Empire," * 

T. C. Robertson, once Lieutenant-Governor at Agra, said that 
when the Persian army was advancing against Herat, in 1838 
the tone af the Persian native papers in India was hostile ; anc 
that, when, a few years later, the British suffered the terrible 
disaster at Cabul the excitement among the native newspaper: 
became greater.)  Lestock Reid, once acting Governor of Bom. 
bay, said that the Bombay native papers were exceedingly scurri 
Jous and very prone to abuse the Government and all in author. 
ity. They published articles of libellous tendency at times al. 
most exciting to rebellion.f But still, he added, no notice wa: 
taken of them, as they had very little effect, for their circulatior 
was very little too. J.T. Willoughby who was Reid’s colleague 
in the Bombay Government answered more guardedly wher 
asked whether there was an attempt made to act upon the mind: 
of the people by means of the native press. “I haveno doubt i 
it had come to the knowledge of the Government that there wa: 
any systematic attempt to create disaffection, they would haw 
inquired into it, and have reported it to the Government of India 
or have adopted such other measures as might be practicable tc 
check an evil of such magnitude," And he quotes He J. Prinsep 
words : “ Why should the seeds of disaffection and disloyalty be 
sown by our own hand, in a soil well prepared to receive 
lessons of order, and impressions favourable to the perman: 
of British rule?" He thought that it was the duty of 
Government to watch the press, and that the liberty of the p 
was not taken proper advantage of, but “according to 





enabled'to show from the accompanying copy of a native paper published at M 
that there would probably be a demand for such papers in the native ranks, i 
expense of postage were not at presént a bar to their transmission to regime 
(Parliamentary Papers ; East India (native press) Minutes, 1835, p. 5.) 


* (Report of the Select Committee, 1852, p.p. 256-7.) 

4 (Report of the Select Committee of the Lords, 1852, p. 252.) 

t It may be said that Reid is exaggerating a good deal hefe. I could not 
much in my perusal of the native papers of those days to substantiate this ch 
But Reid must not be taken very seriously, as he confesses that he was wever ir 
hebit of reading those papers, His accuracy and knowledge canal so be te: 
his assertion, immediately following the one quoted above, that there had t 
prosecution of the native press for private libel, As we have seen, as early : 
there had been such a prosecution. ? 
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xperience the Government of India are very averse to interfere 
vith the press. *^ 

Dr. Duff, the famous Missionary of Calcutta, gave hís opinion 
hat ‘the native press as a whole was gradually improving in 
ts. literary character and in the quality and the extent of the 
nformation given by it year by year’ But he had some faults 
o find with some of them. Some of them touched upon 
juestions of European politics very sharply. “ There is one 
anglish paper in particular which has been of late years deal- 
ng rather acrimoniously with the subject of European politics. 
«t is in the hands of a party in Calcutta, not very well affected 
owards the British Government, Moreover, they very often 
ranslated passages of the worst and most libellous kind from 
he English newspapers, both on the'subject of politics and 
X religion, the character of the one being anti-Christian, and 
of the other anti-British+ Frederick Halliday rightly said that 
ae apprehended no danger from such boldness, “ The native 
press is a very curious problem. I cannot say that I appre- 
hend any danger from it, but I have by me some specimens 
of the productions of the native press which I should be glad 
to lay before the Committee ; they discuss the measures of the 
Government with remarkable freedom and even sensibility. 
The existence of the Articles published in them is by no means 
sufficjently known or observed, and they receive no sort of 
answer or contradiction. It is a question to be considered, 
whether that state of things is sound, and whether now, or at 
any future time, atime of war for instance, any and what 
means should be adopted for meeting it. I believe that any 
attempt to put it down by absolute prohibition or censorship. 
would be out of the question." 

The contingency contemplated here in the penultimate sen- 
tence occurred in four years and the press was controlled for 
a time, as we shall see later on. f 

"Sir Charles Trevelyan is famous in Indian history for his 
zealous alid liberal views about the moral progress of the peoples 
of India, and ħe tried to make them popular among members of 
his own service. His views on the native press were also very 
enlightened and statesmanlike. “ When the native press was 
first introduced, ‘their papers abounded with puerilities ; but 
it has since improved ; and as the natives become more en- 
lightened and capable of discussing higher subjects, and become 
interested in higher objects, the character of these public 
discussions wil improve.” And he emphatically declared that 
C nativé newspapers will always represent the actually 

ing State of the native mind," and that “they were of 





‘irst Report of the Select Committee of the Lords, 1853, p. 343. 
econd Report of the Select Committee of the Lords; 1353, p. 79.. 
irst Report, etc., p. 404. 
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very great use as showing what was afloat in the native mind.” 
"There is a great deal of truth, he wisely said, in the Govern- 
ment policy of letting people say what they like, provided they 
leave you to do what you like. * There is a very wide interval 
between speech and action ; and there is not one in a thousand. 
of those who read those seditious Persian papers would have 
thought of appearing in earnest against the Government. It 
ig almost the safest course to let discontented people expend 
themselves in talk” He could not help characterising some 
of the Persian papers, * which reflected the prevailing Moha- 





* The most notorious Persian paper of this kind was the Jame Jehan Nama. 
This paper distinguished itself during the troubles of the Afghan War. “It has 
of late ” said the Friend of India towards the close of 1838, “ indulged in such viru- 
Jent abuse of the English Government, that one might almost be led to suppose 
that it had sold itself to the interests of our political opponents across the Indus. 
It predicts our speedy downfall by the advance of the Persians; and many of the 
sentiments which it disseminates are of such a character, that it would require no 
small stretch of charity to distinguish them from treason.’ The Friend, a month 
later, wrote how such prints;were read and commented upon at the native courts : 
** We find that this Persian paper is circulated rather widely in the mofussil and 
that it is taken in by most of the independent chiefs of India. The following 
communication which we received a day or two ago from a correspondent in Central 
India will show the impression which its treasonable remarks have produced and- 
the necessity that some steps should be adopted by the ruling authorities to protect 
the public interest : . 

4 é Translation of the Akhbar, dated 4th November 1838.—Lalla Choone Lal 
read and explained the contents of the Jame Jehan Nama Newspaper. It was 
mentioned therein that the Mussalmans of Cabul had assembled, to the nugber of 
400,000, and were about to invade Hindustan. and that the English army, destined 
to the conquest of Cabul, had béen assembled at Loodiana and would march in a 
few days: the Resident at Delhi was further reported in this paper to have re 
mitted the tribute due from several Rajahs, and to have got them to sign several 
new articles by way of treaty When the Rajah. heard this, he observed that the 
English gentlemen must be in great alarm and trepidation at the overwhelming 
numbers of the Shah of Cabul, since it had come to this pass that they were now 
remitting their claims of annual tribute, and entering into new treaties. Some of 
the people of the city and elsewhere observed that the people of Hindustan were 
ever given to oppose established authority, and if the Jame Jehan Nama, which 
was taken in by most chiefs of Hindustan, should give such versions of the force 
of the people of Cabul and of the expedition to that place, the chiefs of Hindusta 
and its ignorant people would, in reading such exaggerated statements, feel gll 
more inclined to withdraw from their allegiance and former conugcts ; that it 
would therefore be more prudent that the English gentlemen should, till they con- 
quered Cabul, allow the publication of an English copy of the Jame Jehan Nama 
for their own information and interdict the circulation of the Persian copy, now 
taken in by the Rajahs of the country. A duffadar of Colonel Roberts’ Horse 
happened to arrive at Kelchecpore from Koureers, being on duty with the Rusad 
guard, sént in advance of the left wing of that corps, proceeding from Saugor to 
Neemuch and observed to the Rajah, as I was informed by Lalla Choonee Lal, 
that full four lakhs of Cabul Afghans were assembled, and were prepared to under- 
take a religious war, and had raised the standard of their prophet, that he was in 
the service of the British Government and thus unable to join them, but that if it 
pleased the Almighty to bring him in contact with them, he«hould on the day of 
battle pay no regard to the salt of his present masters eaten by him, but join thy 
people of his own faith; and that it was the heartfelt desire and intengion « 
Mussalmans to do so likewise? " —Zrzezd of india, December 2oth, 1838. 
face of this, it is rather curious to find that the Zezzgorazy editor of the Jasu 

^ Nama warmly resented and denied the impeachment of its loyalty to the 
Government.— Asiatic Journal, Vol. xxviii, 1839, p. 255 (īst part). 
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an opinion, as ‘extremely rebellious ;’ he also knew that 
were taken in at the native courts; ‘but it did not in 
least trouble us? * As to the classes among whom the 
ve papers mostly circulated, he said, * they circulate prin- 
lly in Calcutta and immediate neighbourhood, among the 
; who have learned to read their vernacular language. 
y are not much read by those who have received a superior 
lish education, who read the English papers ; at least none 
pt the best of them are read by that class, Most of them 
‘ead by the class immediately below that, and also by 
trading and professional classes, who are very numerous.” 
revelyan meets, in the following convincing manner, a fami- 
objection to the freedom of the native press urged from 
times of Malcolm, Munro and Elphinstone down to our 
“It is said that a free press is inconsistent with the: 
inuance of our dominion in India. Now, that depends 
rely upon what the nature of our dominion is, The 
tion of a free press to a good and bad Government 
been exactly defined by Divine wisdom. ‘Every one 
: doeth evil hateth the light; neither cometh to the 
blest his deeds should be reproved ; but he that doeth 
h cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
ifest that they are wrought in God. Now our Govern- 
t of India is an honest Government. Our intention 
govérn the country for the benefit of the natives, and we 
avour to shape all our measures to that end, There- 
lin exact proportion as we make the principles and pro- 
ings and practice of our Government known to the 
ves, shall we obtain a firmer hold upon their confidence and 
‘tions, and improve the safety of our Government, And, in 
swing the past history of British India, it will be found that 
dangers have principally arisen from mistakes and mis- 
rehensions of the intentions of the Government, and when 
Mitents and outbreaks have occurred, what we have done 
always ben to furnish full explanation. Now it will be far 
tr that those explanations shall be normal instead of. being 
ptional. Through the medium of the press we shall main- 
a constant state and course of explanation with the 
res,” 
»uching on one of the chief defects of the native papers, 
‘ignorance and inability to get information about public 
rs, he suggested measures by which Government should 


—— —$-—— 
`h- &- of the Native Courts being influenced by objectionable native papers 
beer in many persons minds in those days, and nearly every witness 
lect Committee of 1852-53 was asked aboutit. Hut nearly all of them 
the evil effects of the native papers on Native Courts by writing very 
on the British rule and by perverting all intelligence from the frontier, 
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keep the press well informed about all public matters, past 
well as present, and thus equip its writers for a more satis! 
tory treatment of political questions, “It is desirable 
strengthen the bonds of connexion between ourselves and 
fellow-subjects in India and gradually to educate them to.s 
Government, and to improve the tone of public opinion” ` 
chief suggestion was about throwing open the public Reco 
and making them thoroughly accessible to public writers. , 
also suggested the methodical publication of financial and ot 
current documents for the use of journalists and others. M 
of all this has been done by the Government since Trevely: 
days ; and the standard of native journalistic criticism 
perceptibly risen owing to these efforts of the authorities 
keep public writers well-informed. But much yet remains tc 
done even in this line. (Second Report of the Select Commit 
of the Lords, 1853, pp. 207-210).* 

With the year 1851, the native press of Bombay may be «< 
to have entered upon the second period of its existence, a pet 
marked by revived zealand energy and healthy growth, 
native press benefited by the accession to its ranks of the 
mising young men educated under the new English syste 
troduced in the second quarter of this century into Bomt 
The enlightened and liberal policy of Elphinstone and Benti 
and Macaulay bore its natural fruit in a band of enthusia 
Indians, full of ardent zeal for the amelioration of thar fell 
subjects through the diffusion of knowledge. They natur 
seized upon the convenient instruments of the press to a 





* When asked whether the English press of those days in India 
represented native views, Trevelyan replied : “ Those are native vi 
They are better than the pure, genuine native views ; because, perl 
if the majority of the natives expressed their own views of their intei 
they would be much less enlightened. If the natives generally took pa: 
public discussion, they would, to a great extent, advocate the restoratio 
suttee and the abrogation of the laws for establishing liberty of consck 
and preventing a person's property from being confiscated when 
changes his faith ; and they would stand up for Ghat mider, infanti 
and so forth. These are the prevailing opinions ofethe natives. Bu 
proportion as the natives become educated and enlightened, they bec 
qualified to take part in this beneficial European public discussion ; 
do.take part in it now ; they read those newspaper discussions of whic 
have spoken to a great extent, and they take some part in them. Irem 
ber two English papers at Calcutta that were maintained on these princip 
they advocated those interests in the manner I have described, someti 
with considerable ability. One was called the ‘t Reformer " and wa: 
organ of Dwarkanath Thakoor (Tagore) and other intelligent native 
Ram Mohan Roy’s party; and there was anothe? called the ** Inqui) 
edited by the Rev. Krishna Banerjee, who has since been o 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church.” In short, be consideted th. 
terests of the natives were represented by the English press as tht 
of a client are represented by an advocate who takes a more er 
view of the client's interest than he does himself. 
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noble goal, though this was only oneof the channels in 
atheir zeal and activity found vent. Night schools for 
men, schools for girls, societies for reading essays and 
ering lectures on popular subjects, clubs for the inter- 
ge of ideas and mental improvement, associations for 
miüg social and religious abuses, and also for making the 
s of their fellow-subjects better known to the rulers, these 
the chief results of the first awakening of the Indian mind 
r English influences. Those were not days of so much 
-earning as at present; but then neither were they the 
of the dull routine and grinding uniformity of the present 
ational system, for which the universities are chiefly res- 
ible. The zeal of learning for learning's sake and for the 
htenment that it causes, which has almost died out now, 
ace being taken by the anxiety for passing examinations 
ae sake of the appointments and professions to which they 
a passport, inspired the early alumni of the English 
ols and colleges of those days. Having expanded their 
tal horizon by the new learning, they did not sit quiet and 
‘ their talents in comfortable posts ; but they tried to impart 
i&ir less fortunate brothers, aye, sisters too, a portion, at 
, of the sweets of knowledge and enlightenment. They 
certainly not very learned themselves, But what little 
ing they acquired they were eager to share with others, 
enthusiasm whichinspired the Humanists of the Renais- 
2 period’ in Europe, inspired also this famous band of 
g Indians in Bombay in the middle of this century. 
iere were sympathetic guiding hands among the ruling race 
h turned this noble enthusiasm into generally useful chan- 
and prevented it from expending itself in mere talk and 
ulation, as is the wont with the Indian mind. The profes- 
of the Elphinstone, Grant Medical and other Colleges in 
e days were not teachers of books merely but formers of 
d moulders of character, impressing on the Asiatic mind, 
so much fhe vast and varied nature of Western learning 
scholarship, as the nobility and superiority of the English 
acter, They had a difficult and delicate task to perform at 
tical juncture in the history of the people; a task no less 
1entous than to “give a bent to the national mind, from 
th it can never recoil, leading it away from its traditional 
ives towards mental and moral advancement, and social and 
tious emancipation, They were worthy of this task, and 
' performed it well. The impress which they gave to the 
ind will never be obliterated, but, on the contrary, will 
ied By time. It is futile to expect the awakened intel- 
: Indian to go back upon itself. England has done this 
k deliberately and willingly, and she ig rightly proud 
cvir.j 16 
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of its results so far. She has only to guide this revived activi 
in a sympathetic and frank manner in order to turn it inte o 
of the strongest mainstays of her Asiatic Empire. 

The Parsis, as was natural, were the chief to profit by this n: 
“illumination.” Their intellectual and social progress re 
began in those eventful years through the zealous efforts of 
first pupils of the first English professors in Western Ir 
The community is grateful both to its own pioneers of ret 
and progress, and to their preceptors, who made them v 
they became. The names of Harkness and Patton, Sincl 
and Orlebar, Peet and Morehead are household words st 
among them and are held in grateful reverence. The 
was much more than the mere relation of teacher a 
pupil between these great men and the young Par 
They took a deep personal interest in these young 
helped them not only to conceive various projects of ut 
to their community, but also to carry them out to a gr 
extent. Teaching them their daily lessons was merely 
small part of their work. They rightly put before themsel 
a higher ideal. They really educated them, and not meu 
instructed and informed, but formed their minds ; they imbu 
them with real culture by making their Rnowledge influen 
their thought and life and character. 

Some of the projects which these young men carried out w 
give an idea of their multifarious activity, They starte 
Gujarati society for the diffusion of knowledge which exist 
the present day and has done very useful work in the c 
of popular knowledge. They originated the female educa 
movement, which has entirely revolutionised the social iif 
their community. They initiated the religious reform me 
ment ; and their * Rehnoomaé," or * True Religious Guii 
Society, which is also still active, has done much to sweep a! 
many old superstitious and corrupt practices that had cr 
into their originally pure faith during its contact with t 
popular religions of their adopted country. They were t 
beginners of the new  Parsi school of réligious scholarst 
which has adopted the new western scientific methods of co 
parative philology and religion for the proper interpretati 
of their sacred writings, à 

Most important of all, they may be considered as t 
second founders of the native press, by the new life a 
vigour which they infused into the languishing jourt 
lism of their boyhood, They made the press their cd 
instrument for achieving all their objects. Througt 
«poured upon the mind of the community a large and 
stream of healthy and stimulating literature on purely 
and scientific, as well as social and religious, subject 
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entured upon the groutid of politics and co-operated with - 


her educated natives of Western India in starting and 
sting the now defunct Bombay Association, which helped 
e voice to the wants and grievances of the ruled beforé 
Fers; ^ The results of all their manifold labours were very 
and are to be traced in the present prominent and 
ed position of their community in India. Itis no great 
ration to say that the entire standpoint of this commu- 
s changed during the last fifty years, the most startling 
tons of two” generations ago having become the 
common-places of to-day, and old prejudices and super- 
; of several centuries’ growth having collapsed in a 
Ed short time in a nation's history béfore the advent 
wledge and enlightenment. 
‘press has had a large share in bringing aboar this 
y result, And, having dwelt, it is hoped, at no undue 
on this marvellous new renaissance, we may proceed to 
fthe influence of this band of newly-educated young 
o» tlie press and journalism of their times, Towards the 


849 one of them, Nowrosji Gaé, started a paper call’ 


har Darpay, the fourth Gujarati native paper in 
. Which was conducted ou better lines than those pre- 

' existing. 
was#a scholar of. the Elphinstone Institution, the 
: his class to enter journalism, and was for a short time 
f the Bombay Samackar also. This Samachar Darpan 
first Gujarati paper in Bombay to be published every- 
3, of the present dailies, the Jame, which was started as 
ly, first appeared as a daily in 1853, and the Samachar, 
the first of all native papers, became a daily as late 
Gaé was known as a journalist of great ability, and 
itings were marked by a kind of refined humour which 
èn almost unknown in native journalism. There was 
coarse humour in the “Chabook,” which did much to 
1 the journalism of those days. There was, later on, in 


tive * Punch," an attempt made at witty writing ; but it 


arely rose above the level of buffoonery. 
sear later, in October 1850, was started the fifth Gujarati 
this time with the novél feature of illustrations, These 
lithographed in what now looks to be very crude style; 
those early days, when even the great London illustrated 
777 mot yet appeared, it argued great originality and 
| conceive and excute the idea of a weekly 
»urnal. Of course, it did not undertake to give 
resentations of events as they happened, but 
if with reproducing portraits of great historical 
ictures of remarkable places in the’ world, It 
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was called the Chitra Guyan Darpan, ot the “ Mirror 
Pictorial Knowledge," and had a useful career of four yea 
till the end of 1854. Its first two editors were both schol 
of the Elphinstone Institution and full of literary zeal, why 
one of them, Mr. Jehangir H. Punthaki, who is still 
keeps up to the present day, in his 76th year. Und 
editorship of the other, Mr. Behramji Gandhi, a m: 
great literary ability and eloquence, this paper wa: . 
unwitting, but unfortunate, cause of a serious riot betwe 
the Parsisand the Mahomedans, who were offended at! 
picture of Mahomet that was printed in it, The folic 
of Mahomed, as is well known, havea religious hatred o 
likenesses. So they were not pleased with the idea 
likeness of their prophet appearing in a public 
But when, through the great difficulties of the art or | 
graphy in those early cude days, the face appeared som 
blurred, the Mahommedans took it as a deliberate i 
from the Parsis, and resented it with one of those riots w 
unhappily, are by no means rare in Indian cities eve 
our advanced days. 

This riot of 1851 was the immediate cause of the 
of the paper which has done more than*any other tc 
the character of native journalism, both by affecting tne « 
ing papers and by calling into existence new papers, Thi: 
the, famous Rast Goftar, which still exists and flourishes 
a career of nearly half a century. It has been the str 
champion of reform among the Parsis, and immense ha 
the good it has effected in that community. It de: 
more than any other paper, the credit for spreading enlig 
ment and useful knowledge among them. Through 
report and through ill report it has always fought i 
social and religious emancipation of the people from the 
unmeaning, as well as harmful, superstitions and tra 
and it has succeeded excellently. The really beneficen 
fluence of journalism on the life and thought of an « 
community can be seen to great advanfage in the ca 
this influence of the Rast Goftar on the Parsis during 
alast forty-seven years. 

We have said-that the startling innovations of two ge 
tions ago are the common-places of to-day. And the 
credit of bringing about this result is due to the Rast G 
But it had to fight many a stubborn fight before the innov 
lost its startling and condemnatory character and was ad 
by the majority. It appears at the present day har‘ — 
able how what now look to be the veriest trifles coul 
the subjects of fierce controversy and bitter re 
Foreigners can have no idea of such.matters, how 
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re of vital importance in the onward progress of Parsis, 
e will give a single instance in order to give an idea of the 
uggle which the Ras¢ and the reform party had to carry on. 
is hardly possible now-a-days to find a single Parsi lady who - 
zes out without putting on stockings. It is now considered 

ly ungenteel, but unbecoming. But it was only about 
-five years ago that the exact opposite was the case. 
nture out with stockings argued an almost heroic boldness 

: part of Parsi ladies, and great was the ridicule and 

rse to which they were subjected. One of the first Parsi 
ies to put on stockings, the widow of the late Dosabhai 
imji Cama, a man of singularly enlightened views and still 
re singularly courageous in acting up to them, to whom 
reform owes much, has told me herself of the terrific storm 
eapet that it occasioned forty years ago, and how she 
tried to be boycotted. The Rast Goftar took up the 
"er, and after long and persistent arguing succeeded in 

[ing round public opinion. . 

^ ^*ters of religion also the influence of the paper has 
‘powerful. The Parsi religion, during its contact with 

í and Mahommedanism in India, had acquired many 

nd superstiteous accretions, which were very tenaciously 

the people in their ignorance. The pure ancient 
Zoroaster had become so corrupt as to be hardly dis- 
—.-..J9le from many of the practices of the heathen. This 
1e of the fitst subjects taken up by the newly-educated 
Parsis, and they laboured with remarkable zeal and 

for the good of their religion. Dr. Wilson's attack 
them realise many of their weak. points, and they had 

od sense to devote themselves to their repair. Priest- 
had also injured their religion; and against this too 
itruggled. About the year 1850 they established the 
aumayé Mazdayasnian Sabha," or The Society for show- 
—.Werue way to Zoroastrians ; and this body did very useful 
k in those farly days in undermining many objectionable 
ervances and practices which were a disgrace to the pure 
si faith. The Rast Gof/ar was started soon after, and 
id as a great helpmate to this Society in its noble object. 
* conductors and patrons of both were the same. Priest- 
t was dealt a blow from which it has never recovered ; 
to the present day the Rast is the delé noir of priests and 
tionaries. It is a staunch supporter of the real religion, for 
as done neuch. But for sham religion and cant and 

its contempt is undisguised and merciless, Wher- 

s fanaticism, or bigotry, or hypocrisy, it is to the front 

onted vigour. The dread of the press is now whole- 

the priests and the so-called orthodox party ; but, 

oers, they are afraid of none so much as of the 
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redoubtable Rasi. "This is a proud position to achieve. 
it has been achieved after great sacrifices and very harc 
ing. In fact, this paper has played a large part in the 
history, social and religious of the Parsis. 

We may now turn to the persons who founded this 
and helped it in its infant days to achieve this positi 
projector and first editor was Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, if 
twenty-six years of age. He was of the early batch 
Elphinstone Institution scholars, full of zeal for the sp 
knowledge and enlightenment among the people. EF 
then Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Inst 
and was much liked by the students, as well as his : 
colleagues, one of whom, Professor Patton, took so much 
in him that, when his former pupil started this new p 
. used his personal influence’ with the leading natives tc 
them subscribers, Unfortunately this worthy and kind- 
Professor died very soon after, on his way to his native ¢ 
and his obliged and grateful pupil, the young editor of t] 
published an obituary notice, saying that he had actually 
father and protector, and showing the signs of the mos 
felt grief. This illustrates what we have said abo 
close and affectionate relations between the early En 
fessors in Bombay and their native pupils. 

When the riot broke out in Bombay, the Parsis, bei 
few in number, naturally had to suffer much at Wh« 
of their enraged and truculent assailants, the Mahom 
For several days the city was in a state of siege, : 
living within the old fort walls—now pulled down— 
great danger of their life and property. The Parsis coi 
themselves much aggrieved at the supineness of their € 
or leaders, whom they had looked to for assistance 

othe crisis, For several days these leaders did nothin 
themselves safe within the Fort walls. But the great 
Parsis living outside, considering themselves neglecte, 
responsible Shettias, naturally left them alon® and d 
themselves as best they could. The existing papers of 
too, failed to raise any voice against the apathy of these 
as two of the three old ones were under the control of tl 
men, The " Chabook," unfortunately, was then in the d. 
its life and could not do much. Hence Dadabhai Nao 
lived outside the Fort and had witnessed the great suff 
his people during this riot, started at once a new paper 
express purpose of voicing the grievanges and comp 
the poor and the then rising middle class of -his people 
the very origin of the Rast Goftar, like that*of th ^ 
" twenty years before, was dissatisfacion with the Panci 
opposition to its selfish apathy, That body was in tł 
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schievously active in many matters and selfishly indolent 
1 apathetic in others, Its conduct during this riot of 
;1 finally opened the eyes of the Parsis to its real nature, 
i from that time it was doomed. The Chabook had done 
ich to weaken it; but that paper marred its once earlier 
y work by its later inconsistent conduct, whilst the 
iyet itself shrewdly made use of the very instrument of 
ess and tried to rehabilitate itself in the eyes of its 
rs through the Jaré Jamshed, its professed organ. But 
ie time was ripe fora mortal blow to its influence and 
hority. Education had begun its salutary progress in the 
munity and had raised a band of young men who saw 
ough the real nature of the body set over their heads, The 
st Goftar began with the determination of mending it or 
“ay it, and pursued, through a series of years of persistent 
this object with a single mind. And it achieved its 
. . The old Parsi Panchayet is no longer what it was in 
early days*-an autocratic body of a few aristocrats, 
ssing their will upon the entire community. A nominal 
ayet still exists, but this body is a quite different one from 
Lnamesake, Now it is only a body of five rich men who 
trustees apd administrators of the Parsi charity funds 
no sort of authority over the people. And, when it 
» perfectly. harmless, this new Panchayet of to-day is 
arith the great majority of Parsis, who like to have 
ich Shettias nominally over them. But that the Pancha- 
now so harmless as well as popular, is greatly owing to 
:ertions of this paper, founded by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 

| continued on his lines by his younger disciples. 
3ut Mr. Dadabhai would not have been able to start this 
ber, young and poor as he was, and conduct it on his inde- 
entad vigorous lines, if he had not been supported by a 
bs enlightened patron. This man, Cursetji Nasarvanji 
&, was a person of very advanced views, and had, what was 
‘are combhination, the temper as well as means to spread 
m in his commynity. He was the only one among the rich 
| leading men of those days to stand up for reform, All 
other rich Parsi families were for old-established usage and 
erstition, as they had acquired a vested interest in their 
tinuance, The Cama family alone separated from them 
| imbibed new views on:social and religious matters. This 
lily has deserved well of the cause of Parsi reform and has 
yed a large parj in the advancement of this community 
"ex tbe ‘last half a century. Cursetji Nasasrvanji was pro- 
ven among the Camas for his zeal and liberality. He 
:d the young, but poor, enthusiasts of the Elphinstone 
;n and guided their inexperienced ardour into really 
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useful channels. He spent his money freely in furthering 
cause. He was the founder of the new Religious Associati 
the Rehunmaé Sabha—above noticed, which has helpee 
modify the religious character of the community. 
he also helped to found the new Parsi journalism of the fi 
which regenerated the entire life, political and social, o 
native community during the third quarter of this century 
He financed the Samachar Darpan of Nowroji Gae 
fourth Gujarati paper in Bombay, and kept up both the 
and its press at great expense. And it was he who helped 
‘youthful editor of the Rast with the sinews of war. Its 
few numbers were distributed gratis, in order to create a 
for such journalism among the people. But the response w 
it met with, in poirt of pecuniary support, was not encoura: 
It was conducted for several years ata nett annual los 
Rs. 1,000, no small sum in those days. But looking to 
good which the paper did, this pecuniary loss was nothing, 
Nasarvanji Cama, too, thought so. He had reason t 
satisfied with the good use to which his money was tu: 
-. But after a few years it was not deemed fair by the Refor 
that he should bear the entire loss himself. He was joj 
„two other members of the Cama family, one of th 
"CK. R. Cama, who is still alive, and, Mr. Sorabji SH 
Bengalee, as well as, a little later, by Nowroji Fardonji, a 
proprietors, or rather joint loss: bearers, During ten ye®rs 
too, suffered the same annual loss as before. In 1868 it 
given over to the present proprietor and his late brother, 
conducted it on business principles, and made it a very 
ing, as well as influential, concern. 

Dadabhai Naoroji edited the paper for a short time onl 
he soon entered into business and joined an extensive me 
tile firm. For this truly remarkable man has gen 
versatile in his career, having been a professsor, editor, 
chant, minister of state, publicist, orator and politician d 
his long career ofover seventy years, Nowroji Fardénji, of v 
journalistic activity we have written already, helpe 
younger colleague. The other young Elphinstonians gat: 
round the paper as its contributors, and we find nearly al 
prominent and rising young men of the fifties and s 
among the writers °of the Rast Dadabhai’s immediate 
cessors in the editorial chair were two able men Edulji M 
and Jehangir Vacha, who did much to establish and 
its reputation. But the person who firmly established it 
gave it its definitive character, was Sorabji Sha 
Bengalee, Within a few months of his taking up the: `” 
in 1858, the circulation doubled itself, from 432 
852, a thing then unheard of in native journali 
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Iso widened the scope of subjects treated from merely 
'arsi topics to all the great questions of Indian politics. 
"he times, too, were stirring, and furnished subjects of intense 
| 3 The Mutiny was then raging in the land, and its 
i : effects unfortunately were to set a large part of the 
inglo-Indian community against all natives without distinc- 
ion, The native character was held up to indiscriminate and 
ile obloquy, and the iniquities of the mutinous sepoys of 
lindustan were said to represent the nature and character of 
li Indians. The educated natives, who were thoroughly loyal, 
nd hated the mutineers as much as the English did, and who 
'ally expected to be exempted from the obloquy which 
d have been justly directed to the really guilty classes only, 
likewise naturally much incensed at this unfair and ungene- 
treatment by their Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects. The 
rs of the latter were full of violent attacks upon them, and 
upon those Englishmen who, like the cool-headed, though 
-minded, Canning, would not join in this denunciation of 
Indians. The Bombay Times, under its editor George 
t, was most violent in its attacks on the natives of India 
wal and of Bombay in particular, calling them all sorts 
es and holeling them capable of all sorts of crimes. 
lis was too much for the natives to sit quiet under. 
tives of Bombay especially were perfectly innocent not 
~. treason, but even of ill-will. And their rich and edu- 
i men of all communities were foremost in offering to the 
orities all the moral and material help in their power, 
Rast Goftar took up the cudgels on behalf of the 
ieved natives against the Bombay Times and other papers; 
. to defend its cause more effectively, it opened English 
mns, the first of the kind to appear in a Gujarati native 
yer They were chiefly written, during the Mutiny, by 
Néwroji Fardoonji, who proved more than a match for Buist, 
His writings were not marked by any grace of expression, or 
depth of thought, or width of learning. He was not a man of 
culture or ideas? But he was a “ hard hitter,’ and knew well 
how to press facts home. His style was rough-hewn and had 
an uncouth vigour which achieved its object of defeating the 
adversary. His style had taken much from his life, and his 
life was passed in fierce controversies. Hence his manner was 
contentious and aggressive. With all this he had great strength 
and force of character which enabled him to lead men and 
hem to hi$ purposes. Nearly all these traits were seen 
mtroversy with Buist, both in the Kasé and outside: 
His colleague, Sorabji Bengalee, was also a man of the , 
pe, possessing an even stronger force of character. 
ere both men of strong convictions and force of will, 
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They owed their success, both as journalists and public men, t 
these excellent qualities. The Rast Goflar may be said t 
have established their fame and influence. 

Amongst the other writers in the Rast Goftar in i 
early days were Jehangir Burjorji Vatcha, Cowasji Ed% 
Khumbata, Pestonji Jehangir Taleyarkhan, Framji Boman, 
and Hormasji Dadabhai. All of these except the first ar 
still alive and have succeeded very wellin various walks c 
life Mr. Khumbata is an exceptionally able English write 
amongst the Indians, and his early English articles in the Ra, 
were highly praised even by Englishmen. Mr. Peston. 
Jehangir has served the British Government in many respo 
sible posts and has also been of great service to the Baro 
State during the present Maharaja's minority. Mr. Horm 
Dadabhai, who is now a Small Cause Court Judge, is both 
able writer and an eloquent speaker. But perhaps the : 
brilliant of that group of young Parsi writers was Mr. Fran 
Bomanji. Unfortunately the promise of his early days has n 
been fulfilled, owing to his erratic and wayward genius, Sor 
Hindoos also wrote for this paper, which, during the Mutin 
became the representative paper of all natives. An 
these we find the names of men like Mr. Vishwa 
Mundlik, Mr. Dadoba Pundurang and others, Mr. D 
Framji Karaka, who now enjoys well-merited rest and 
ment after a singularly busy ‘and versatile life of 
years, nearly half of which was passed in the most faitbfi 
meritorious service of Government, was also an occz 
writer in the Rast. Mr. Dosabhai wrote English with 
ease and fluency, and his writings were marked by sobric., 
judgment and sound sense. Mr, Dosabhai was profess 
editor of the /Jamé Jamshed for some time and did much 
raise for a time the usual dead level of that comthon-plac 
journal. 

The Rast Gofíar was not only able and vigorous itself bu 
was also the cause of some sort of ability and vigoar in othe 
journals. The existing papers began to look up a little whei 
roused by their ycung contemporary. They began to see, b: 
contrast with it, their own insignificance and uselessness for th 
public cause. The new ideal of journalism, as a champion d 
movements for the good of the people, conceived and attemptec 
to be achieved by the new paper, took some time to be appre 
ciated by those old journals. The new comer in the field tool 
it upon itself boldly to'criticise its elders wery freely; ay 
it often exposed their ignorance and other weak point ` 
Jamé came in for a large amount of castigation At it 
because it was not only the organ of the reactionaries, | 
also conducted very indifferently. As an instance 
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ignorance, we may note from its file of 1858, that the editor 
of that paper did not know the meaning of the phrase 
* sanitary reform," and, when upbraided with this by the Rasż, 
he wrote that he of course knew the meaning and that it 
vas the “reform of lunatics!!” The Samachar was but little 
better. It was suffering from prolonged eclipse in incompetent 
hands, which had squandered away its former good name and 
prestige. The Rast occasionally attacked it also, reminding 
it of its former palmy days.* The effect of such criti- 
cism, continued, for a series of years, was salutary in the 
long run. At first the older papers had affected to treat their 
young critic with contempt ; but they could not do so long. 
hey had to mend their ways and be more decent. The /amé 
tempted to get new young writers to assist the old .fashion- 
1 Pestonii Maneckji, Young Dosabhai Framji was sought 
it and made its editor. He infused for a time new life into 
pwe paper; but, clever and liberal-minded as he was, he could 
not continue to edit a paper in which he had not a free hand. 
‘And a free hand was just what the editor of the /az could 
mot have, as it was the paper of the Parsi Panchayet and the 
Shettias. He left it to sink to its former level, and joined the 
Bombay Times gs its manager. Another young man was also 
for some time the editor of the /amé in those days, Mr. 
K. N; Kabraji, who has since distinguished himself in Bombay 
jourffalism. i 
: But thé chief salutary effect of the Rast Goftar was seen 
in the new papers that it called into existence, either by way of 
btagonism or support. The Hindu community were also roused 
nto journalistic activity, and several papers having the Ras? 
or its model and exemplar were started. Many of these were‘ 
ery well conducted and, did good service to the people in 
several ways. But this and other points in the subsequent 
y of the native press may be held over for - another 
article, as the present one has already outgrown its limits. 


R. P. KARKARIA. 





e —————— 
he Bombay Samachar also was put, in 1858, into the hands of a young man, 
ehramji Ghandi, one of the ablest men of the early Elphinstonians, whom we 
already seen as editor of the first native illustrates paper in Bombay. He 
it for a short time with care and ability ; but the paper fell again to its low 
till it changed hands and passed to its present editor and proprietor in 1870, 
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“one book of history is writ large with footnotes and pa 
graphs interpolated in various sizes of print. Some 
„indeed, of these paragraphs are in such minute type that the: 
"can be read only while the ink is yet fresh upon the papel 
Great battles, treaties, revolutions, conquests are inscribed ii 
the boldest type, and the main incidents of them he who run 
may read. It is the smaller events, the quieter struggles, tha 
we must pause to decipher.  Danton's fate we know, and 
Robespierre’s ; but how many names have been preserved 
those who agonised in Carrier’s cruel weddings on the bar 
of the Loire! Napoleon’s battles we know, but the souls, 
many heroes have gone down to Hades unhonoured and f 
- gotten, who strove in vain for their villages and their hon 
against the advancing French. It is the “fashion now-a-de 
to write books about every little campaign that Englishinc 
are called upon to undertake. It would, perhaps, be unfair 
borrow Macaulay's phrase and to say that the military book: 
of 1898 willline the trunks of 1899. They eare history and 
very often good history. They deserve better of us than that 
we should class them with the third rate novel or the trivialities 
of poetasters. Névertheless, though their life be long®r, 
ink soor dries on the paper. They are the small print pata. 
graphs of history, and they are soon illegible, or at lesi 
unread. 

It is of one of those unobtrusive struggles which was goinl¢ 
on while the world was thinking of greater things, that wge 

now propose to write—a struggle which was far greater in t 
doing than the telling, a piece of side-play, with more 
meanings than one, acted while Europe was still at death grifs 
with Buonaparte, and the Governor General in India vas 
subduing Ranjit Sing. * 

In the south of the district of Ganjam, four and twenty 
miles from the Railway, there lies, in the pleasant valley of 
Bamsadhara, the little town of Parlakimedi. Placed for màny 
years under the direct; control of Government and of late ruled 
over by an enlightened Rajah and a prudent manager, the 
country has proved to be the garden of that district. Flanked 
by a range of hills known as the Maliahs, irrigated by river- 
channels, its cultivated fields varied continwally by thickly 
wooded hills, the country thrives, even while its less for 
neighbours are in distress. The ryots live in peace ‘and 
rity ; the crops are gathered; the rents are paid and al 
merry as a marriage bell. 
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The town itself has few attractions of any sort, and none of 
lame. Its traditions and its history are purely native. No 
Trancis Xavier spent his life here; no apostles from the setting 
A have left traditions ; no western companies have risen to 

ime or sunk into oblivion here. Perhaps its interest is that 
ts history is purely native. Atatime when the influence of 
western nations was making itself felt all over India, when 
3entinck was abolishing widow-burning and organised murder, 
when’ Lutheran Missionaries were disputing with the learned 
Brahmins of Tanjore, and Catholics were converting the fisher- 
nen of Tinnevelly, the picture of the Uriya chiefs, revelling 
m unbridled lawlessness, is interesting from its very contrast. 

e scene is barbaric. Some of the episodes are worthy of 

ila or Brennus. To a barbarian scene belong barbarous 

rds, strange names of men and places, paiks and sanads 

1 Bissoyis, not understanded of the multitude. 

The places that belong to the page of history which we 
propose to write, have all disappeared. “The four streets” are 
no longer to be fuund. The palace where so many intrigues 
were woven, the fort, where so many combinations were formed, 
only to be shaken in the march of events into new ones, 
like the colours ef the kaleidoscope, these have given place toa 
new palace, built from a European design fronting the main 
treet, At the other end of the street stands a flourishing 
Zollefe, Printing and the arts are encouraged and—last won- 
ler of a civilising age !—A newspaper has recently made its 
ippearance.— - . 

Such isthe Parlakimedi of to-day. Far different was its as- 
lect a century ago The town was then the scene of rapine 
Mnd riot—and not seldom of bloodshed. Everywhere smoke `° 
Nose from the burning villages ; crops were destroyed, women 
outraged ; men were sent into the jungles shorn of ears or 
Hs to seek from the gentler tigers the mercy denied to 
them by their fellow man. All wasinsecurity and war where 
now there reign security and peace—war, too, of a barbarous 
type, not governed by treaties of St. Petersburg and Geneva 
conventions ; war where one party at least harried the innocent 
people and ravaged their fields, using them as incentives to 
battle, as the Spanish soldiers used the matrons of Maestricht 
for an opposite purpose. i 

In 1798 the Zemindar, by refusing to submit .to authority 
and by neglecting to pay his tribute, forced the Government 

adopt strongemeasures. He was therefore confined. His 

urushottama Narayana Deo, and his nephew, Durga Raj, 
at the same time secured and were sent to Masulipatam, 
2 East Coast. These things were the beginning of 
*. The people, at least those who espoused the cause 
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,of the Zemindar, rose in arms, They seized villages; they 


e 


carried off the grain; they put a stop to all collection of 
revenue by threatening the ryots. On all sides rose the 
blackened ruins of hamlets ; ; on all sides men fled to the hills 
and the jungles to escape the wrath of the insurgents. 

The Government at first tried concession,  Purushottama and 
Durga Raj were brought from Masulipatam. This seemed to 
be all that was wanted. The effect was magical. The power 
of the insurgents did not merely dwindle ; it vanished : their 
forces were not merely weakened; they melted away. The 
country, though desolated, was again at peace, and all that 
remainéd to be done was to provide for its administration. 
The estate which had been forfeited by the late Zemindar was 
now conferred on Purushottama Deo, and the management wa 
entrusted to Durga Raj. 

Fur 13 yearsall went well. The Zemindar died and wa 


~ succeeded by a minor son. Durga Raj was ruler and manager 


- 


in word and in deed. But in 1813 he died and the old fires of 
insurrection burst out again. This time they were fanned by 
the intrigues of the ladies of the palaces, and for 19 years 
the country was thrown into confusion to satisfy an old woman's 
lust of power and a young woman's caprice or Vanity. 

* Nulla fere causa est, in quà non femina litem moverit," 
says Juvenal; and he might have gone much further than 
that. It was a woman's face that laid Troy in ashes. It wag 
a woman who for years kept the England of the 16th centur 
in a ferment. It was a woman who planned St. selon 
There was a depth of truth in the saying of the Persian, “ win 
is strong, and the king is strong; but woman is the strongest.” 

The immediate cause of revolt was the appointment of al 
new manager, Padmanabha Dev. It was supposed that this 
man, who was the son of Durga Raj, would be respected by, 
all; but for some reason he seems to have been Obitoxiont 
from the first! It is now that the Bissoyis appear on the scene, 
and it is necessary to relate who and what they were, 

As we have, said, Parlakimed is flanked by a‘range of hills 
known as the Maliahs, In these hills are a number of forts, 
in which the Bissoyis, or hill chieftains, reside. Each of them 
holds a small court of his own. Each has his armed retainers 
and his executive staff. They were set to rule over the hill 
tracts, to curb the lawlessness of the aboriginal tribes of the 
mountains—the Khonds and the Savaras. They were, in fact, 
Lords of the Marches, and were in a measure i :dependent ; but, 
they appear to have been under the suzerainty of the ré 
at Kimedi, and they were also generally responsible to Gove 
ment, Such men. were valuable friends and dangerous e 
mies. Their influence amongst their own men was comple 
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heir knowledge of their own country was perfect. It was 
Bey and they only who could thread their way through the 
sled and well nigh impenetrable jungle by footpaths known 
? to themselves. Hence when they became enemies, they 
ld intrench themselves in a position which was almost 
wpregnable.- Now a road leads to every fort. The jungles 
iave disappeared. The Bissoyis still have armed retainers 
ind still keep a measure of respect. Their power to sting 
s gone, and the officer of Government goes round every year 
m the peaceful, .if prosaic, occupation of examining schools 
nd inspecting vaccination. 
ich were the men who at this crisis induced the widow of 
ate Zemindar, Gajapati Pata Maha Devi, to rebel. Once 
e the smoke rose from the burning villages; once more 
ryots were harried and the crops were plundered. A force 
sent against the rebels ; but the difficulties were too great, 
it was obliged to retire. Negotiation was then tried, and 
omplete inquiry into the complaints was offered. In 1814 
emorable interview took place between the Collector of 
inev District aud the Bissoyis. First came a band of Savaras, 
With bows and arrows—but no one followed ! 

The Bissoyis, Searing the treachery which they knew them- 
elves capable of performing, had gathered in a grove at some 
listance. Hour after hour passed and they gave no sign, 
it derfbth they arrived, escorted by à thousand to 1,200 men, 
rméd with ‘matchlocks and bows and arrows. The conference 
howed symptoms of becoming turbulent. It was settled, 
owever, that the chief should present their grievances in 
rifting. This came to nothing, and three days afterwards an- 
thler meeting was held. The one cry was for the removal of 
JMilmanabha Dev. It was vain to ask “what evil hath he 
lone!" The people could not brook minute enquiries into 
letàched points; they. could not understand the sifting of 
idence, The clouds grew blacker and a storm was brewing. 
Ne may im&gine the feeliiigs of the Collector and his assis- 
ant when they*felt themselves practically alone with these 
hiefs, who could command 1,000 men at a moment’s notice. 
Che *Jeringhi Bissoyi turned to the Guma Bissoyi and said: 
"Are not the golden sparrows flown into jour cage ? Let us 
vatch them till we get what we want.” Luckily they were 
»ersuaded by one of the collector’s clerks, and the Englishmen 
vere delivered. In the end the manager was removed, and 

itry was again restored to tranquillity. 

fire was suppressed, but not put out. In 1816 it blazed 
n. This time the offender was the former manager, 
abha Dev. It was in 1817, however, that matters were ` 
ought to a crisis. In that year the head English 





* 
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clerk of the Collector's office was appointed to be manage 
He was a Tamil; his name Subbaroya Mudali. What mu: 
have been the consternation and even terror of this poor mat 
when he fouud himself tossed neck and heels into the mid 
of a den of roaring lions ; for so the wild Bissoyis and di 
insurgent Uriyas must have seemed to him! with what relie 
and even joy must he have received the news of his remov: 
which came a few months later? 

Meanwhile the political parties had now taken definite forn 
On the one side was the Patta Mahadevi, elder widow of th 
late Zemindar, supported by the Bissoyi of Guma; on th 
other the younger widow, whose chief adherent was the Bisso: 
of Jeringhi, The authorities felt themselves obliged to pl: 
a waiting game, though their eyes were open and they e 
pected the worst, “The violent struggle for power," s 
a report of that year, “attended by the usual disturbanc 


, rapine, outrage and destruction, “ may be expected in a ye! 


or two." The authorities felt their weakness; the turbuler 
semi-military hordes knew their power. On the one han, 
they could afford to laugh at the empty threats of tool 
which never came, or, if they came, were harmless ;-of th 
other, they were filling their pockets with unlqwful gain. 

So things went on from bad to worse for the next thi 
teen years. The plunderings and burnings continued—wit 
brief intervals of peace. At times a startling épisoc 
stands out in greater prominence. In 1822 the "town 
and drove out the Rajah’s Diwan; and the revolkir 
spectacle of the heads of five murdered Savaras, expoke 
on the walls after the manner of our forefathers, shoc 
the European humanity of the Sub-Collector. In 1827 tf 
two rival queens joined their forces against the Rajah's wi 
They were driven out and fled, while their favourite wi 
thrown into a well near the palace, Manager after manag 
only added fuel to the fire. The real masters of the coufitr 
were the town peons—the peons of the Four Streets. The: 
men, who, during this period, degenerated into a compoun 
of bully and savage, were the household troops of the Zemit 
dar; they collected his revenues and guarded his borders.” A 
this time they were indispensable to any party and they di 
that which was right in their own eyes. They plundere 
the treasury ; they pillaged the country, they drove away tl 
managers, and set up the idol of their TESTS fancy, to knoc 
it down again when the mood passed. 

'In 1831 a gentleman of the name of Eden was app 
to the District. From the report of Mr. Russell, who 
damns him with faint praise, he seems to have been & 
peace-loving man, afraid of responsibility and avei 
strong measures, ‘though he showed himself fearless « 
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a critical position. He went to Kimedi with some sepoys ; 
; finding that his approach was resisted on the way, he de- 
mined to go on alone. Meanwhile the insurgents opposed 
soldiery, seized the baggage, captured a Company of sixty 
and cut off the communications. Masters of the situa- 
a, the rebels could dictate their own terms. They were 
ight off with a present of Rs. 19,000! and once more peace 
3 restored, 

Chis was in August, 1831. In September of the same year 
storm broke out afresh, In May, the Government had 
en what seems to a reader of to-day a very extraordinary 
2. They had restored the hated Padmanabha Dev, upon 
emoval the Bissoyis of 1816 had insisted with such 
nation. Nor was the experiment more successful now. 
ties in the State agreed to reconcile their differences and 
or the expulsion of the object of their common hatred. 
same time, it is very doubtful whether any measure, 
f war, would have been successful. The insurgents 
narchy for its own sake. The so-called grievances were 
retext ; they found they could get gold for the gather- 
f there was no man to take it from them. However 
y be, the death of Padmanabha Dev, which soon 
1, produced Quiet. The parties, who were united by 
nmon bond of hatred to bim, now began to look 

éts own interests. 
his juncture Mr. Russell arrived in Ganjam with a 
commission from the Government of Fort St. George. 
st care was .to try and find out who were the instiga- 
rebellion ; and the universal cry of the people laid the 
n the heads of Rakana Chendrudu, the Sirdar of the 
eons, and Gopinadha Patnaik, the chief Uriya ac- 
it. These men had already been put upon their trial 
robbery and arson ; but the Court of Faujdari Adalut, 
trusting the evidence, acquitted them. This was in 1823. 
1827 these same men were found to be fomenting the 
‘urbances and directing the intrigues. They were banished 
n the Zemindari. The authorities, however, seem to have 
n hoodwinked and they were allowed to return, upon their 
testing fidelity. This wasasham. In 1831 the same two 
n, though pretending fo side with the manager, were in 
ret league with the rebels, and paralysed all the schemes 
the party to which they professed to belong. It is difficult 
— ‘stand how the authorities were persuaded into let- 
se men return. But itis easy to be wise after the 
"he tówn peons were all powerful, and these men had un- 
influence over them: [t may have been policy, there- 
berate them and at least to affect to trust them. The 

cvi.] 17 








x as ae soppis 
i Jasù Patnaik ; $ and thi 





oTa peons and: their. adherents, E t 
| to get two very curious, letters for Mr. Russell dle 


‘cond 
irs of life with plans for resistance ad wholesale des! 
; These letters both came.from Rakana Chendrudu 
de. written in 1818 and 1832. "They are too Jong toq 
ullzbut we.cannot,refrain “from some short Extracts. 
under four villages and the Fair, it will be well." 
sbyis. of seven forts came there, and the Jeringhi 
himself. by an oath to. the Mudali that he wo 
Ollections—after which they lay in-wait on tl 
d the Sayer. peon qud ‘obbed him of his seal, hicbl 
; yin And again, in.the-lett 
8325." Collect ‘the, people and the peons of the’ four Si 
dstockade the pass. I will cogge with Padmanabha 
let Jaggili.Bissoyi take the pé@hs and burn some . vill 
oudo this, I will prevent the troops from going west 
rote for beaten.tice. There is none to be got here: 
gan get it at Gunupur.” There is a candour about t 
vdetters that almost. makes them fascinating. The “Afte 
“which.” in.the first letter is, in its way, charming ; as if it wei 
5 the commonest thing in the world to break your word “di 
‘you had pledged it. In the second letter ap innocent remat 
;'about household necessaries is dovetailed into ‘a scheme’ ‘fe 
betraying troops and burning whole districts. . *. 
Mr. Russell. determined to capture these two men and thei 
; companion, one “ Godeyapand" (for so the name.is writte 
w.the report) Troops were collected; a panic seized th 
bels, and Gopinatha Patnaik and the sirdar were easily taket 
attempt to capture Godeyapand failed. A night att; 
yas-tmade upon his house and was within an ace o 
pomi. An had med the ole with bush 
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xe and he obeyed the. warning. His wifè and children, 


wwever, were captured. 
e fled-to Guma ; and the Bissani, the mother of the young 
oyi, refused to deliver him up. Martiallaw was then de- 
xd, and, the troops and the people of Guma heing now 
iy-at war, conflicts took place frequently and with vary- 


g success, The fruits of victory, however, remained with | 


e-Government. The troops, though they had done little, . 

id at least penetrated to places hitherto deemed inaccessi- 

e. The ringleaders of the revolt were prisoners; A rude 

ow had been dealt at the fancied security of the insurgents, 
the people, recovering their confidence, began to come 
to their deserted villages. 


this stage light is thrown upon a curious point of the- 


nal law of that day. The two prisoners were tried by 
ourt of Faujdari Adalut, and were, of course, found guilty 


sellion and treason. Every one looked for their execu- 
but the highest punishment which the law allowed was: 


raisportation for life. Mr: Russell very naturally expresses 
is surprise. If there is one crime more than another, fot 
hich-death seems the only fitting penalty, that crime is 
eason, If there is one crime more than another for which 
e sentence of dedth has been established by precedent, at 


yy tate for Englishmen, that crime is treason, Page after 


ge: of English history contains the names of dukes, earls, 
arquises, gentlemen, queens—nay, even one king—who 
e executed for this offence, Nor was this case of the 
o rebels a technical case of treason. In the trial of Lord 
2oifge Gordon, Lord Mansfield said: “I tell you that if this 
ultitude assembled with intent, by acts of force and violence, 
‘gompel the: legislature to repeal a law, it is high trea- 





ed “by anarchy. It is strange that the law which executed 
anda Kumar for forgery had no power over the lives of 
aitors. 
When the'news ‘was known, that these men were not to die, 
e effect was disastrous, The people had seen these men 
sice removed and thrice restored. They bore charmed lives 
d nothing short of death would break the spell. In some 
gue, mysterious way their influence would stretch over sea 
om the place of exile, to work a renewal of miseries to the 
ry. 
ch was the cofisternation, that martial law, which had till 
me beet confined to Guma, was now proclaimed through- 
ie' State. Negotiations were also opened with the ' Bissoyi 
inghi and the Bissani of Guma for the delivery of the 


^ In the present case rebellion was fostered for its — 
vn'sake ; law and order were resisted because the rebels pros. 
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rebel GoJeyapand. The interpreter was one Dasarathi Je 
leader of the town peons. Mr. Russell trusted neither this ı 

nor tbe Bissoyi ; and events showed that he was right. Fo: 
time, however, it was necessary to dissemble. Unfortun: 

Mr. Russell had to leave the district for a time. No sc 
had he gone than disaster followed. 

The Bissoyi had fixed the date and place where he ha 
deliver up the rebel. Like a true Oriental, he kept oni 
ing excuses for delay. The troops were then commande 
a "Major Baxter. This officer, intending to bring matte 
a crisis, resolved to go in person to the Bissoyi’s fort. His 
seems to have carried him to the borders of rashness. He se 
with a body of troops, sending a Havildar in advance to ri 
noitre, The Havildar found the road blocked with trees, 
sent back word. Major Baxter, with that false sens 
security which at times seems so strangely to take posse 
of expeditions of this kind, took no notice, The men ma: 
on without loading, totally unsuspicious of an ambush. 
denly, on turning a corner, they were fired upon. ‘Major B 
was wounded in the arm and the Havildar in the knee, Lu... 
of the men also probably received wounds, but the” party 
managed to fight its way back. Major J Baxter died of his 
wounds, and the Havildar lost his leg. 

Mr, Russell returned in 1833, only to find things worse than 
ever, ‘he Bissoyis had again'made war upon the defenceless 
ryots,and fire and rapine were as busy as before. Several con- 
flicts had taken place between the troops and the rebels. 
Above all, how was the Bissoyi of Jeringhi to be treated ? 
Bissoyi had written to Major Baxter, asking him not to 
to Jeringhi and objecting to the presence of the troops. He| had 
in a manner, hinted that an advance in force would be 
sidered as a declaration of war. So far he seems to have 
little to blame. But afterwards he plundered the village 
attacked the troops ; he shut the passes, and these were“Aacts o: 
open rebellion. It was impossible to receive him again upon thé 
old footing. It was impossible to pardop him, so long al 
least as no overtures came from him. Meanwhile it wa: 
necessary to temporise for other reasons. The crops were ript 
"for harvest. The dew at that season of the year is vtry 
heavy in Ganjam; and exposure would be certaiu to bring or 
fever. "The troops had no artillery. Lastly, Mr. Russell hopec 
that, if he ceased from open hostility, the enemy 
refrain from violence. It was, however, necessary to kee 
tain pass open. A party was sent to occupy it ; but it v 
upon and returned with loss, All hopes of peate we 
énd. War wasthe only course left. 


Faction, which plays so important a part in the pol 
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in villages and Indian States, now stepped in to put an end 
e strife. Many of the hill chiefs had been elected to the 
ision of other claimants, These disappointed rivals now 
? over to the Government and brought with them a num- 
X peons. This was the türning point of the insurrection. 
suo troops and their English officers, ignorant of the 
country and the language, could only follow the beaten. 
tracks, These were easily obstructed by a few bamboo bushes 
soss them. Here and there was a breastwork of earth 
tones, Such” barriers were almost impregnable without 
ry and afforded excellent shelter to the enemy. But now 
spect of affairs changed, The new recruits knew the 
-y as well as the insurgents ; they conducted the troops by 
ly practicable footpaths. Very soon three forts were 
2d; the grain was captured, and the key to the position 
yst to the rebels. — 
ets now drew rapidly to a close. In January, 1834, 
ry arrived and an attack upon Jeringhi was ordered. To 
uiva: attention, an attack was made upon a small village called 
Uiláda,and Lieutenant Sherard, of the 49th N L, was killed. 
On the 18th of January a night attack was made on Jeringhi from 
three different points. Although some of the parties did not 
arrive till the sun’was up, the attack was completely successful, 
and theerebels fled, leaving the fort in the hands of the victors. 
Soon afterwards the Bissoyis of Rayagada and Lavanyakota 
were caught, and a month later they were hanged. Other chiefs 
now sued for pardon. Village after village was stormed where 
the (rebels still held out. They had now become desperate. 
The murdered or mutilated all who fell into their hands. 
Thdy wounded the peasants, or cut off their noses and sent 
A to Mr. Russell with -a message that their blood was 
his head. In one village they killed or wounded twenty- 
six old men, women and children. 

But the end was at hand. In March, 1834, Mr. Russell: 
obtained a notakle addition in the person of one Fakir Raz, 
In April this man seized one “Gurnall," a ferocious Savara 
Jeadew# and gave him up to justice, Then “ Godeyapand,” of 
whom mention was made earlier was captured, but died of a. 
wound; he received in the scuffle. The Bissani of Guma and 
her sons came in and submitted, and the only rebel of conse- 

who was at large was the Bissoyi of Jeringhi. 
‘ed like a wild beast, he fled from one hiding place to 
He took refuge with the Bissoyi of Jumba; and 
à, the suzerain of the latter, commanded him to, deliver 
refugee, Driven thus between the devil and the deep 
ween his allegiance to his Raja and his vows of hospitas 
: unfortunate Bissoyi warned his guest, “and then, with 
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the fortitude, if we may not say courage, of an ancient Rom: 
cut his own throat. The fugitive fled to his father-in-law, I 
only to bring disaster upon him, for, in an attempt to seize d 
Bissoyi of Jeringhi, his father-in-law and his four sons wi 
captured, while the prize escaped. His father-in-law w 
transported for life. The Jeringhi chief now fled northwa 
and soon afterwards the Bissoyi with whom he had tak 
refuge, with less courage and more philosophy than his brotl 
Bissoyi, gave up his guest to the Government. One is glad 
know that death spared him the disgrace of a public executi: 
He was placed in a false position by Major Baxter, and, th 
he might have returned to bis allegiance, he was drawn, 
were insensibly, into a rebellion to which he was, it sc 
originally averse, 

All was over. The spirit of the revolt was broken. I 
mained only, as at the close of a Shakesperian tragedy, tc 
pose of the actors and then “ excunt with a dead mar 
Eleven men were hanged ; others were transported ; a hund: 
and three of the town peons were confined. The fire 
effectually put out, never to be relighted in Parlakimedi. 

As compared with the military, histories of small expe 
tions, the story is perhaps wanting in interest. Here and th 
there was a scene which gave promise of dramatic effect; but, w 
the exception of the attack on Jeringhi, the war was mi 
up of unimportant skirmishes, attacks on insignificant 
lages and captures of isolated rebels, The main interedt 
elsewhere, The veil is lifted and we geta glance at di&t 
administration at that time, These things were before the ( 
of railways and telegraphs. The post was painfully caÑ 
to Madras by runners whose jingling rings, now a mere sym 
of office, may from time to time have scared away the beasf: 
the jungle. Events which took place in Ganjam had pas 
into history before they reached the ears of ,Governme 
There was no time to obtain orders ; it was necessary to 
then or never. The responsibility was incfeased tenfold, 
only in respect of particular acts, but with regard also to 
"general line of action, The policy of Government wa: 
policy of conciliation, It was natural that the Colle 
should hesitate to use armed force even at the most seri 
crisis, and thus commit the Government to a policy wl 
they rejected time after time. The European officers w 
completely isolated. In all the events which*took place ^e 
Mr. Russell’s arrival, we hear of only a few names, four 
at most, These few were called upon over and over ag 
put their lives in jeopardy ; and it isto their honour a 
credit of the service to which they belonged that they : 
the summons fearlessly, 
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Jut while we acknowledge the bravery of these officers it is 

rthy of our remark that in no case was harm deliberately 

ie to a European. It is true that Lieutenant Sherard was 

ied by a musket ball in the body and that the wound in his arm 

wed fatal to Major Baxter. But the shot which killed Lieu- 

ant Sherard was apparently fired at random in the course of a 

‘mish, and Major Baxter’s case is hardly in point, since the 

advance of the troops was taken as an overt act of hostility, 

-and the rebels probably justified his death to themselves, On 

her hand, a European officer was for some time a prisoner 

sir hands; on more than one occasion the Collector was 

cally in their power, and, several times English officers 

surrounded by angry threatening mobs, whose fury 

have excused, tflough not absolved, their violence. Yet 

midst of factjon and intrigue, in the midst of burning, 

sring and muti ation, not one of these officers received 
jury. J 

> difficulties’ of the enterprise are not to be measured by 

statistics. Judged by the number of troops engaged, by the 

number of men killed, or by the number of definite actions, 

the affair was a trifling one. But these were the very reasons 

why it was so difficult. There were very few troops and 

it became necessary to employ the untrustworthy town peons. 

If theecommanders could have engaged the Bissoyis with their 

forces in the open plain, the disciplined troops would doubtless 

have soon scattered the rebels. A single battle would have 

decided the campaign, and even if more blood had been spilt, 

the (peace of the Zemindari would still have been cheaply pur- 

chased. But the chieftains were too wily for that. Their 

dese jungles afforded them excellent cover, and they would 

>` S le likely to forego their advantage easily. Mr, Russell, 

ier hand, was completely in the dark. Weare accus- 

think of the collectors in those days as tbe kings 

ies of the people, making royal progress to receive 

ige of their subjects, and listening with ready ears to 

aints of their children. The authorities in Ganjam 

hing about the people, the country, or the language, 

re no maps; there were hardly any roads, The 

re either disaffécted, or treacherous, or afraid. Those 

d have seen that the hill tribes were a peculiar people, 

ting them as the ordinary peasants of the plains. 

ose business it was to know the language of the 

lid, not know a word off ‘Uriya. Those whose duties 

ve taken them on tour fo all parts of the country, 

e no information about its geography. In a word, 

igence department Was wanting. It not merely 

never existed. The/ Government made a few arrests, 
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and had, perhaps, produced an impression; but until the 
people were persuaded to abandoa the cause of rebellion, 
to become guides for the troops, the Bissoyis held their 
and success was as far off as ever. 

The expedition was in many ways remarkable. Thougl 
troops were engaged, the chief command was given 
civilian. Even when there was open war, the military opaa- 
tions were curiously mixed with diplomacy. Now tbe peons 
were used instead of the soldiers, in the hopes of causing les: 
irritation. Avain warfare ceased, to allow things to subsid: 

a kind of Zaissez faire policy. Anarchy had broken out ftft 
for thirty-six years, and the last and most formidable insurr 
tion lasted from September 1831 to May 1834. Unprovi 
with troops, with maps, with artillery, with information, 
Russell acted like a man who is conscious of his weakr 
and his difficulties, and who is determined to succeed in sj 
of both. 

Most interesting of all are the Bissoyis and their hill tri 
who now for the first time came in contact with ee 
They were a strange mixture of ferocity and shrewdness. 
They were ruthless in murdering men and outraging women, 
in plundering crops and burning villages—not because | they took 
a delight in murder and outrage (though perhaps plunder had 
its own attractions), but because these things were a means to 
an end, and, in their savage philosophy, the end justified 
any means. On the other “hand, they carried their notions 
of hospitality to an extreme ; they were not ignorant of the arts 
of reading and writing, and they showed considerable|skill Both 
in their military and in their diplomatic encounters, with | 
Government. The Bissani of Guma is described ag a wor 
of extraordinary fascination, with the power of making xi 
one believe her sincere, a difficult task at a time when | all 1 
treacherous, Throughout the period when the so-called 4*7 
and his confederate were in secret league with the ° 
these latter were quick to grasp the situation, and with 
intelligent assistance many a well laid plot for bu 
plundering must have failed. 

All this is over to-day. The jungles which alike 
insurgents and baffled the troops, have been cleared, p 
too effectually. Roads now run, where the troops pz 
followed up the scarcely distinguishable tracks. The 
are free.: the forts are undefended. The offices of Gove 
is no longer a “golden sparrow that has flown into a ı 
and, treated as a guest in the fort, he finds little int 
to” remind him of the by-gone ferocity of the Biss 
Parlakimedi. 

S., P. R 








RT, V.—A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB. 
* Et cujus pars parva fui”: 1845-6. 

CAME lately by a mere chance on a file of manuscripts 
|- written by myself between the 11th of February and March 
n 1846, just fifty-two years ago. 1 recognise my handwriting, 

hot I had forgotten the existence of the document: it proves 

ea transcript of a portion of Vol. II of my Journal, which 

ive kept day by day since I left England, on September 15, 

:; and I must have made the transcript to send to my 

er, for it came back to me when he died,fin 1861, amid the 

of my letters to his address, which I had sent without fail 

y Sunday, from January, 1843, when I parted with him 

1e Bay of Naples, to May, 186r, and one letter arrived 

is address from me after his death, proving that Ihad 
sr forgotten him. 
This transcript gives an account of the first British invasion 
of the independent kingdom of the Panjab, and the capture of 

Lahór, I had accompanied the Army from Ambala, December 
6, 1845, to the river Satlaj. I had been present at the battles 
of Müdki on December 18, and Ferozshahr on the 21st, where 
my ,swperior officer, Major George Broadfoot, Agent to the 
Gowernor-General, was killed. I was his Personal Assistant, 
and;buried him at Ferozpur, and was appointed Under- Secre- 
tary in the Foreign Office, living asa guest with Sir Henry 
Hardinge, the Governor-General, and his two sons, my old Eton 
friends, Charles and Arthur Hardinge. My superior officer, 

. Fredrick Currie, was Secretary to the Foreign Department. 
Cu, the roth February, 1846, I was present at the battle of 
Sobrdon, and witnessed the defeat of the Sikh Army; and the 
next ‘day the narrative, now printed, commences. As far as 
I can judge, every person named has long since been dead ; 
and the only person, except myself, of whom I am certain 
that he was present and is still alive, is Field-Marshall Sir 
Paul @laines, 

* Colonel Henry Lawrence, then Resident in Nepal, was 
summoned to take the place of my dead Chief, Major George 
Broadfoot ; and when he arrived in camp, I went back to my 

as his Personal Assistant. 

vernor-General was good enough to make the two 
notices of my services. I was only twenty-four 
age, but I did my best; my knowledge of thc 
i, of the political environment, and the individual 
th whom we came into contact, and my ability to 
As and discuss matters in the Vernacular, made me 
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of some use, as everybody else was an entire stranger to th 
country, language and people : 


* Mr. Cust, of the Civil Service, Corfidential Assistant 
* Major Broadfoot, the Agent to the Governor-General on ~ 
“ North-West Frontier of India, both in the field, and his owr 
. * immediate Department, has shown great intelligence in dutie! 
* which were new to him, and I notice him as a most promising 
* officer.—Despatch of Governor-General to the Secret Com. 
“ mittee of the Directors of East India Company. Dec 
** 31, 1845. 
‘í GENERAL ORDERS OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL, Feb, 14, 1 

* The Governor-General acknowledges the able assista 
** which he had at all times received from the Political Se 
“tary, Fredrick Currie, Esq. ; his acknowledgments are | 
* due to his, Private Secretary, Charles Hardinge, Esq. 
* the Assistant Political Agent, Robert Cust, Esq." 


Fifty-two years have passed away since l sent this docu. 
ment to my father, years of joy and of sorrow, sunshine afd 
shade, wonderful success and bitter disappointment. CrwShec 
by domestic misfortune, I left India in 1867, thirty years ago, 
without pension, honours, or the completion of my career by 
occupying the highest posts of the Empire, which seemed 
within my grasp.’ But Life is one of compensations, and, aftei 
the lapse of fifty-two years since my first battle, I can truly 
say that all has been ordained for me in the wisest, and best 
and kindest, way, I remember, as we rode out of the battle 
of Müdki, in the dark, on December 18, 1845, asking my dlea: 
and honoured friend, Sir Henry Havelock, whether that wa 
real battle, which we had just taken part in ; as to me, fr 









scrimmage; and his reply was: “I should rather think 
it was a battle.” But we had heavier experiences in a cóuple 
of days at Ferozshahr, when my master, Broadfoos, was killed 
and equally heavy, though more magnificent to look at, in the 
following February, at Sobráon. 

Life is, indeed, one of compensations. At the age of seventy- 
seven I look at ‘events from a different point of view from that 
from which I regarded them at the age of twenty-three, when 
T began my Indian career, and of forty-seven, when I ended it 
abruptly under the pressure of domestic affliction, and in spite 
of the protests of my life-friend and master inthe Art 
john Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy of India. .And,: 
the quiet satisfaction of seeing large folio leaves in the 
Museum, and the Bodleian, and.similar Libraries, 
filled with the names of the books, written by my hau 
two subjects of Language and Religion, in all their 
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greater than that which might have been afforded by a five 

ars’ government of my dear Panjab, or the transitory honour 

the Star of India, and the Indian Empire, which has fallen 
the lot of my contemporaries and my subordinates, and well 
‘eserved by them, though, alas! so many wasted away, and 
ound their way to early graves in the fifties and sixties, 
Others may have deserved and desired such honours, but have 
attained them, owing to the obliquity of vision and 
idice of those in power. I can say with truth for myself; 
* Sunt qui non habeant ; est qui non quaerit habere." 

of some of my contemporaries, who made a pretence of 
ig Provinces of India, it may be truly, though sadly, said 

ie scorching words of Tacitus, that he seemed 

* Dignus Imperio si non imperasset." 
unately I have escaped that risk, but have run a chance 

he opposite stigma, of being deemed 

* Capax scribendi si non scripsisset." 

. those who, without any selfish object, commit their 
thoughts and experiences to print, realize the pleasure and joy 
of doing so, whether tbe readers like or do not like the bold 
assertions of independent opinion, or the severe and searching 
criticisms of bad methods in affairs material, intellectual, or 
spiritual. The voice crying in the wilderness against the 
unwisdom of the “wise,” the feebleness of the “ strong,” and 
the goody-goody follies of the “good,” may be listened to in 
the twentieth century, and scores of letters from unknown 
correspondents in different parts of the round world have 
convinced me, that they have had some effect even in the 
nimeteenth century. 


February 11, 1846, Wednesday.—Returned early this morn- 

ing*from the field of Sobráon to Ferozpür; found the whole 

of the force in motion towards the bridge of boats at the 

Kanda Ghat ; the Attári force had actually crossed, on the pre- 

ceding night, without any opposition, and everybody was in 

the Bustle of preparation. The effects of the victory of the 

preceding day had been most complete, and there was reason 

to anticipate that no opposition of any kind would be offered 
Ferozpur and Lahór. 

day, 12th.—Rode down to see the baggage of the 

ossing the river by the bridge of boats. One of the 

ficulties to be contended with in Indian warfare is the 

s quantity of baggage, and the numberless camp- 

with which the army is encumbered, Everybody 

is defect, but no one seems to take one step towards” 

git, The sight I this day witnessed was one which 

the defect more particularly to my notice. The river 
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"between Ferozpür and Lahór is divided into three branches, 
two of which are fordable ; the centre had been spanned by a 
bridge of boats brought for that express purpose from Bombay. 
The course of the river varies every season, sometimes em 
croaching on the North, and sometimes on the South bank 
and, as the line of the deep stream, from immemorial custom 
forms the boundary ofthe two States, the cultivators on tht 
immediate banks find themselves transferred from being ou 
subjects to become those of Lahór as the course of the 
current varies. `The soil of the island is heavy, as might be 
expected, "The bridge had been coanected in the space o 
4 thirteen hours and a half, and an uninterrupted stream 
' camels was now passing over it. The struggle at the head 
the bridge was terrific, as the different lines of baggage co 
verged into the one centre, and it sometimes happened, th 
in the jostle a camel, with its burden, was precipitated into tn 
stream. For three days without interruption the line of camel: 
might have been seen crossing the river; a second bridge w / 
in course of preparation to enable parties to recross, iig 
by the single bridge, to beasts of burden, was impossiblez | 
. crossed the bridge, and for the first time stood exulting in thi 
Lahór territory, and beheld our camp rapidly forming upor 
the main bank, separated from me by a fordable stream. 4 
small party had passed forward and occupied Kussoos, th: 
first march to Lahór. f 
Friday, 13th.—A day of doing nothing and everything. Th 
chance of baggage being plundered in a foreign territory 1 
duced me to leave behind me everything which could pb 
spared. . 
Saturday, 14th-—-A busy morning spent in making fin} 
arrangements, I started about midday for the first margl 
to Kussoor, whither the Governor-General had already pfe 
ceded me. The weather was already waxing warm, and’ th 
rays of the sun oppressive. When I arrived at the bridge, 
found that the line of camels, which had commenced at midda: 
on the 11th, had now well-nigh ceased; the division of th 
army had, however, not yet crossed. Va 
We found the fordable stream on the Northern side of th 
river deeper than had been anticipated, and the vast iro 
24-pounders were with difficulty dragged through them by th 
two elephants, which, on tolerable roads, marched along wit 
them with ease. The engineers had decided to reme —'"'" 
bridge to a more favourable spot, higher up the, stream 
cantered along the road leading to our halting-place, 
the shades of darkness closed round us, found ourselves 
midst of the vast débris of ruins which mark the sitc 
once flourishing Mahomedan city of Kussoór. Here th: 
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igence met us, that the Maharája had, through his Wazir, 
tája Gulab Singh, tendered his submission ; that the Wazir was 
ctually in the immediate neighbourhood, and that the first 
aterview was to take place on the morrow. The effects of our 
Kctory appeared to have been complete: the spirit of the 
Thaisa had been effectually humbled, and no further occasion 
or resort to arms was anticipated : our four battles on the 

outh of the Satlaj had not been without their effect. 
€--day, 15th.— The Raja had been expected in the morning; 
lay succeeded delay, and it was midday ere we started 
r elepbants to meet him, in the usual ceremonious style, 
two miles from our tents. Colonel Lawrence, the Agent 
Governor-General, and myself were the party deputed, 
son of Mr. Currie, the Secretary, accompanied us, às an 

ur. 

we passed out, the lines of our troops appeared to 
ng advantage, extending in a vast semi-circle, as far as 
ye could reach, round the town of Kussoor. At the 
t we descried the cavalcade of Radja Guláb Singh 
ing from a village; and at length we met, and the Raja 
erred himself to the howdah of the Agent to the Governor- 
l, the place of honour, to which his rank entitled 
His appearance was that of a stout, heavy-looking man, 
he prime of life, with nought of bearing or dignity, no 
of Rajpüt nobility to distinguish him from the common 
His manner, as that of most Natives in their dealings 
?uropeans, was cringing. With him were a select though 
body of his own horsemen, in brass helmets, and pictu- 
: habiliments. His immediate companions were men well 
a to me by name, Diwán Dina Nath, Fakir Nüruddin, 
r Sultán Mahommed Khan Barukzye, and a few other 
rs of inferior note whose insignificance had preserved 
from the rage of the Khalsa, and whose good luck had 
vivught them home unscathed by the English bayonet. As 
our cavalcade swept towards our tent, the whole Army turned 
out to look a& us, and the crowd of Europeans swarming 
round the elephants appeared to startle, if not alarm, the Raja. 
Af e conducted him to the tent of the Agent; and, after some 
*private conversation, he was handed by the Agent and myself, 
on foot, followed by his attendants, to the Durbar, where 
the Governor-General was in state to receive him. The 
»neral then informed him of the terms, which were 
m, which were translated to him by the Political 
Among the party was Dr. Martin Honigberger, 
s and manner led one to suppose that he was an 
igh in reality a European. The whole party then 
; Colonel Lawrence'stent, and the discussion of 
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the terms to be imposed was commenced upon. On the side 
of our Government Colonel Lawrence and Mr. Currie, 
on the side of the Maharája, Raja Guláb Singh, Diwán Ding 
Nath, and Khalifa Nuruddin, were the appointed Commis 
sioners. Outside, under the wide-spreading shameána, wg 
seated the various Sirdars who had swelled the cortége; an 
on one occasion, when the Rája went among them and 
addressed them, I marked with astonishment how much the 
man was changed, and how different was his bearing towards 
his countrymen and towards us, I made acquaintance and 
conversed with many of those assembled, and the night clc-- 
over, ere the discussion ceased ; and it was not until 
o'clock in the morning, that the Raja could be brough 
concede to the hard terms imposed upon him by the Gov: 
ment, and to evade which he brought into play every spe 
of delay and chicanery which a Native, and a Native ak 
calls on such occasions to his assistance, 

Monday, 16th.—A halt to allow the heavy train to come 
I rode in the evening along our widely-spread lines, ; 
surveyed with mingled astonishment the vast army which 
had assembled upon this remote and distant frontier: we 
actually with us 23,000 fighting men of all arms. The 
tal at Ferozpár and the battlefields of Mifdki, Fero; 
Aliwal, and Sobráon, had diminished our force by upwa 
5,000; our camp-followers alone must have amount 
100,000; beasts of burden, elephants, camels, horses, busu 
mules, to an amount frightful and incalculable, i 

Tuesday, 17th.—A halt. Rode through the ruins of | 
Kussoor, of an immense extent and very picturesque; ruir 
domes and solitary arches mark thespot where once st 
the Mosque or place of sepulture of someone of the . 
Mahometan nobility, Time has effaced all other traces. 

Wednesday, 18th.—The whole force marched this morn 
in order of battle, forming a vast square of Infantry a 
Cavalry, in the centre of which were the baggage, heavy gu 
and other ammunitions of war. I galloped onwards to tne 
advanced guard, consisting of a detachment of Her Majesty's 
ard Dragoons, and accompanied the Quarter-Master-Genanl’s 
department, by which means I was freed from the dust, which 
was .oppressive to a degree, and was able to see the country 
through which we were passing, covered with a high jungle of 
jhund and bun. Arriving at Lulleali, I ascended a high mound, 
where the villagers were assembled, watching with terr-- ~- 
awe the forerunners of the cloud of locusts who were pr 
to overshadow them. I assured them that no wdntor 
would be inflicted upon them ; that their village would 
tected ; and I stood among them watching the advanciri 
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At first, along the wide plain, the only object I could 
:scry was the dust enveloping the squadron of cavalry in the 
lvance, amidst which the lances were glancing in the sun ; 
dull, ominous cloud enveloped the horizon, and at length 
e distant columns on the wings and the centres discovered 
emselves, first only by their dust, and afterwards by the black 
ass, which appeared sweeping down the plain. Onwards they 
..tne, fresh parties of Cavalry appearing on the flanks, until the 
whole was enveloped in one vast cloud of dust ; as they neared 
che village, each column turned off to the encamping- ground 
^^rked out for them, and the whole plain presented a confused 
ss of camels and elephants; two hours more, and the whole 

1 subsided into order and regularity, and the white tents, 

inging up on all sides as if by magic, transformed the quiet 
ds into the appearance of a thickly populated town, 

[his was the day fixed for the reception of the Maharaja, and 

'as deputed to proceed to his tents to bring him in. A larger 

ty of different ranks and at different distances were stationed 

meet the cavalcade as it approached the tent of the Governor- 
About two miles from our tents I met their advanc- 

See, and was the first European to doff my hat to the 

' Lahór, Dulíp Singh, who had never hitherto been 

any Brith subject. He appeared to bea child ofan 

nt and not unpleasing appearance, tastefully dressed ; 
-evtession of his mouth was unpleasant, and, for a boy 
n years old, he was small; of utterance he had no powers. 
ards we swept, receiving at intervals an increase to our 
bers, by the different officials deputed to conduct the 
iharája to the Governor-General’s Durbar, and we found the 
at centre street lined with troops, and six 24-pounders 
wn up atthe end of it. Alighting at the tent, we entered 

a fearful crush, and so dark and so miserably arranged was 

Eon urbar, that figures were scarcely distinguishable, The 
whe e proved a very bear-garden: officers, in uniform and out 
(f it, who ehad no business to be there, had pressed in, and 
here was scarcely room for us to spread on the floor the mag- 
jificent presents offered to the Maharaja and his Wazir. The 
Magnardja departed under a salute from the 24-pounders, which 
wust have astonished the Sikhs, 

Thursday, 19th.—Continued our march this day in the same 
oder to Khana Kuchwa, I accompanied the advance as usual, 
ind laid myself down to repose under some delightful trees ad- 

1e house,of a Fakir, on the margin of a tank. Here I 
for upwards of three hours, until the Army had settled 
| l'amused myself by reading the last number of the 
Review, and discussed some chupatties and cold meat, 
ras at least free from the dust and heat, and when I 
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at length emerged from my retreat, our camp was in a forw: 
state of preparation. 

This day was fixed for a return visit of ceremony to be p 
to the Maharájain his tent, about two kos distant, and 
accordingly proceeded thither on elephants. His Highne: 
tents were picturesquely pitched upon a rising ground, and 
small escort so disposed as to produce an imposing effect. 
alighting, we entered the kanats, or canvas-walls, and behel 
beautiful scene of order and magnificence. Shawls and Ka: 
mir carpets covered the floor ; above were a shameána of t 
same material, and under them were seated the inferior offic 
of Government. Under the tent was seated in a silver ch 
the Maharája, a range of chairs on each side; but the Sird. 
were standing behind their Sovereign. We were four in nu 
ber, and seated ourselves on each side of the Maharája, wh 
the nobles of the Court, even to the Wazir himself, remair 
standing ; there was no crowding, no confusion. All were hai 
somely dressed ; the carpets were most beautiful ; and one s 
of the tent, being thrown open, admitted air and light, a vi 
of the country before, and the inferior dependants seated i> ' 
distance. 

On the whole, it presented as mortifying a contras 
Durbar of the preceding day as can be fmagined, 
general conversation ensued, when we adjourned with th 
and his confidential advisers to his private tent, and, 
high matters were being discussed, fruit, pears, grapes, ag 
were handed round. The conference was rather suddenly 
terrupted by the arrival of a squadron of Lancers which ou| 
tohave accompanied us, but arrived late. We returned 
camp at a very late hour, and dined with the Governor-Genet: 
The main points of the new treaty appear to be the disba 
ment of the Army, the cession of the Jalunder Doab, a 
payment of the expenses of the war. 

Friday, 20th.—Started by daybreak on the march to Lah 
I accompanied the advance as usual, and beforeeve had p 
ceeded far, the tall buildings and white cantonments of: 
Imperial City came into sight, glittering in the morning s 
Our halting-place was to be the plain of Mian Mir, d&s 
about two miles from the walls of the city, but actually : 
joining the suburbs. This was the' parade ground of the 
Khalsa Army which we had destroyed. A gen 
loneliness prevailed in the extensive cantonment 
not a single soldier remained. Two months prt 
wards of 40,000 had gone forth to fight, confident j 
strength, confident of victory, talking of extending 
pire to Dehli, Calcutta, and London, a place of th 
tence of which they had no certain knowledge, ` 
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y now? Dispersed to the four winds. Many had fallen 
the bayonet, or left their bodies, disfigured by the blow of 
inon-shot, to feed the vultures on the southern bank of 
Satlaj. Many thousands had perished in the stream which 
had wantonly crossed; the rest were scattered over the 
d, friendless, houseless, moneyless ; their boasted cannon left 
a trophy in the arsenal of Ferozpur; an avenging army 
ing possession of the Capital which they had for the last five 
its disgraced with scenes of outrage and rapine and murder. 
t would have been impossible for anyone deeply interested, 
had been, ín the course of events for the last two years, 
had been happening, not to feel a momentary triumph 
e hour of advancing, with an irresistible army, to take 
'ssion of a city the rulers of which had, but two months 
e, been wantonly engaged in plans hostile to our very 
ence in India. I galloped up to the Tomb of Mian 
a beautiful Mahomedan building kept by the liberality of 
it Singh in excellent repair; and, tying up my horse 
m tree, I ascended to the roof of the mosque to watch the 
f our columns: there I remained till the tide of men 
to my feet, when I hastened to my tent. The roof of 
que commands a fine general view of the town and 
of Lahór, amidst the towers of which the Residences 
als Avitábile and Court are conspicuous, with the 
heir respective Brigades adjoining, and the long and 
ely built gunsheds, no longer bristling with cannon, 
2 afternoon it was arranged that a large deputation, 
y the Agent and Political Secretary, the different Staffs, 
and Civil, should conduct the Maharája back to his 
and reseat him on the throne of his Father, from 
was supposed to have fled to take refuge with us, 
--y-, -0 fact, we had defeated the de facto rulers of the country, 
: Nhalsa, and the Kingdom was at our mercy, We started 
out two o'clock from the camp, with about twenty elephants, 
d an escorteconsisting of two Regiments of Lancers, the oth 
d r6th; two troops of Horse Artillery ; two Regiments of 
itive Cavalry ; and at Anarkáli, where is the house of General 
anfa, we met Raja Guláb Singh and the chief officers of 
b State. 
The dust was terrible,'and we were all in a dreadful state of 
sorder ; hair, eyelashes, moustaches, etc, all brought to the 
me dirty white colour, However, there was no help for it, 
vaited patiently till the Maharája and his cortége 
zht, when we proceeded with htm up to the walls 
wn, and along them till we reached the Roshnai 
che North, and immediately adjoining the citadel, 
‘pearance of the city from the exterior is very 
cvi.] 18 
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imposing: the high brick walls, with deep ditch, scarp c^? 
counter-scarp, and bastions at intervals, the roofs of the hou 
appearing from the inside, the gates carefully covered : 
flanked, were all calculated to give us a high idea of, 
strength, wealth, and size, of the capital of the Panjáb.—4 
abundance of trees and gardens in the immediate subu 
made a pleasing contrast, and considerably improved .... 
general effect. The Saman Barj, with the adjoining buildings. 
actually in themselves form part ofthe defences of the town. 
Arriving at the Roshnai Gate, the cavalry drew up on the | 
of the road in double rank, and a right noble appearance t' 
presented ; the party on the elephants entered the gates, | 
sing under the fatal arch where Nou Nihál Singh had I 
killed by the falling of stone upon his head on his return ! 
the funeral of his father, we left the Maharaja at the gate o 
Hazára Bagh, which, in fact, leadsto the entry of his Pal! 

a Royal Salute was fired by our guns, as His Highness ente 
We then made the complete outer circuit of the city, 
returned rather exhausted, but much gratified, to our tents 

Saturday, 215t.—1 was despatched in the morning to con 
Radja Guláb Singh to the Agent, to settle upon a 
which was very ungrateful to his feelings, Rut which d 
decided upon by us, viz. the introduction of English 
into two gates of the City, and intothe Hazára Bagh 
joining mosque. I entered the city at the nearest Ga 
threaded on my elephant the narrow and dirty lanes, 
filthy stream of water finding its way down the cen! 
without feeling that I ran a very good chance of bein 
sinated, as, in the character of a hated Feringi, I was: 
asit were in triumph, through the Capital, the first Eurog 
who had done so, since we had entered the Panjáb as ener 
and conquerors. 

The city appeared densely populous, and, to the inexpres. 
sible credit of our system, with a vast army in the immediate 
neighbourhood, no excess of any kind had takfn place, and 
the inhabitants were quietly pursuing theis daily avocations. 
with greater security, indeed, than when at the mercy vof P 
ferocious soldiery. At length I reached the out-skirts om the 
Palace, and, passing through crowds of scowling soldiery, 
looking daggers at the Feringi, I came immediately undei 
the walls of the citadel of Labór. Many traces were there ^ 
the sieges which it had twice undergone during the 
tionary struggles of the four preceding years: the hij 
were bfoken in many places, and the battlements 
fepaired, gave evidence of the violence of the attack 
few pieces of artillery still remained, Passing undeq 
way, celebrated for a most dreadful massacre of 
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ry during the time of the Revolution of 1840, I entered 
reautiful garden of the Hazára Bagh, in the centre of 
.was the stone building (Barahderi) in which the daily 

Ks were held. 
e Garden is square, laid out in formal beds; on one 
-~ is the Mosque, and immediately facing it is the entrance 
M the Citadel, under a lofty' arch, Opposite the gate by 
jhich I had entered, was the gate at which we had yes- 
v evening deposited the Mabarája. Passing under 
ite leading into the fort, I found myself in a narrow 
e, from which I ascended up an inclined plain into 
r arch, and alighted from my elephant in a small garden. 
j»assing through two more courts, thronged with attend- 
found myself in a small enclosed quadrangle, with a 
the centre, and balconied buildings surrounding. This 
ie Saman Barj and immediately before me were the 
ers occupied by the Maharáni. The Rája came forward 
t me, and, taking me by the hand, seated me under a 
'  "nfrontof the Shish Muhal, a small chamber adorned 
ig-glass according to native taste, Diwán Dina Nath, 
Singb, and Nüruddin were present. I told the 
I had come to couduct him to the Agent, and 
ato prepare. He seemed very unwilling to come, and 
ivent every kind of excuse, commencing a discussion 
le affair to me, although I assured him, that I had 
o deliberate, but only to conduct him to the camp. 
idently trying to wear away the time; to put off, 
, the unpalatable step of admitting our troops into 


Kaja was constantly raising new points, upon which 
pe. “ended that the orders of the Maharáni were neces- 
ary. t one moment he feigned ill-health ; at another he 
vas ready to go the next moment. At length I got him to 
tart, when he insisted upon taking meto see the Mahardja, 
vho was playing about the quadrangle, dressed as a General 
2fficer ; and a nice little boy he appeared. He drew his sword 
vhen Je&me up, and made a cut at a small boy with the blade. 
[made my salam, aud we proceeded down to the elephants, 
Here the Rája invented new delays: he would show me where 
he soldiers were to be placed : fresh difficulties were started : 

ak for an elephant; he must go in a palki, I 
retur» without him, which at length induced 
As a security for their not giving me the slip, 
. Dina Nath come into my howdah, and so had 

prisoners, We then started, aud the Raja 
anaged to take me by the longest route through 
adding considerably to the distance. At length- 
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we were clear of the walls, and steadily approaching the camy 
when the Raja said that he must stopat a garden-house h 
way, to take a dose of opium, and that he only required a ] 
for half an hour. I tried in vain to dissuade him; so $ 
him, and, drawing off my escort, carried the Diwan to ca. 
and told the whole state of the case. A message was se 
to the Rája to warn him that, if he did not come immediatel 
the troops would be ordered out. This brought him quickl 
but he had gained his point, as it was too lateto send t 
troops into the fort that night, although it was settled tad 
so on the morrow. 

Sunday, 224d —A quiet day at home, free from the 
andthe troubles of ceremony. The troops were intro: 
without opposition into the Mosque, and the Citadel 
certain extent was covered. 

The terms of the treaty to be arranged with the Mah 
were beginning now to ooze out: they seemed to cor 
chiefly the cession of the Jalunder Doab ; the payment ` 
Maharája of the expenses of the war, amounting to one t 
and a half sterling, the first instalment of half a mi" ^ 
paid down at once ; the disbandment of the Army 
to receive three months’ pay at Mahardja Ranjft Singh 
and lay down theirarms, Asyet no signs of any inte’ 
guarantee the Maharaja have appeared. There is noe 
of a Resident, or Contingent Force, The old terms of z 
of amity and friendship seem those now intended to be 
ed to; how this can end, it seems difficult to say. | 
annexation of the whole country, though neither desira! 
se, and unquestionably difficult, as involving the necessit, 
fearful increase of our Army, would be, in this case, un 
edly justifiable, and would perhaps be the soundest j 
looking to future events, and being unbiased by teni; 
motives, such as the exposure of the troops to the inclemen 
of the season, the outcry at home against eggression, e! 
Against this the Government have now degided determinatel 
and seem inclined to take a middle course, of remunerati 
themselves by an annexation of territory, of protectmethet 
selves by destroying the Army, which endangered their pta 
and leaving the Mahardja to forni as good a Government 
circumstances would permit, uninterfered with by them. 

How will this work? We have taken away the cat's clay 
how will she be able to gain her livelihood, and ke 
in order? At present the trumpet of revolt is alw: 
sound, and nothing but the formidable Sikh soldie 
in awe the Governors of the distant provinces. W! 
contro] Sawan Mal in Multdn, Fathi Khan Tow 
Derajat, the Barukzye in Peshawur, the Sheikhs i 
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Mahomedan chiefs in Mozaffarabdd ? lastly, the Wazir 
ab Singh in the hill dependencies of Jamu? He is now 
air; but let us suppose his death, or his being ejected by 
igues from the councils of his Sovereign. Even how will 
tontrol the distant and detached provinces of the Empire? 
ill human probability; if the English Government follows 
the policy stated above, the close of the current year will 
: Multán, the Derajat, Kashmir, and Peshawur, detached 
m the kingdom of Lahór, and forming themselves into inde- 
adent Governments. However, who can venture to predict 
ning events? We must be content to look on, and see how 
; plot develops itself. 
Monday, 23rd.—Rode in the morning through the extensive 
ents erected for the Sikh infantry, now empty and 
: comfortable fellows they were, and had erected 
ves buildings putting to shame the humble huts in 
ie British Sepoy resides ; but their numbers and extent 
so a subject of surprise. Capital wells were in the 
f each set of buildings, and, in fact, every convenience 
» have been studied for the benefit of the army ruling 
e, and disposing of the throne with the liberty of the 
an Guards. 
sited the House built by General Avitabile, as also that 
ral Court, which bears an inscription to that effect in 
yguages, French, Persian, and Panjabi, over the gate- 
"he house built and resided in by General Ventura is 
ably to the left, at a place called Anarkdli, from the 
ice of Pomegranates (Anar). It is singular that the 
ee dwellings of any distinction outside the town of 
1ould have been built by, and still be known as, the 
ces of Europeans, 
ax we evening I cantered down one of our lines: the Infan- 
try ae in one vast extended line facing the city, with troops 
and bhtteries of Artillery associated with the different Brigades ; 
the bulk of owr Cavalry is on our right flank, looking towards 
the position supposed to be occupied by the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Amritsar. A most formidable appearance is 
prea@tfted by the assembled hosts, 

"Tuesday, 24th,—By the blessing of God I have finished my 
twenty-fifth year, and Mave completed my first quarter of a 
777*"-—- how rapidly the last five years of my life appear to 

ed, and how much I have seen during that period ! 
indeed should I be for the bountiful kindness by 
many favours undeserved have been showered upon 
opportunities most desirable offered to me. 

norning ride I visited the villages to the leftt of our 
was struck by the high state of culture and the rich- 
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ness of the vegetation which I found around me.  Theapptoact 
ing spring crop will be an abundant one. The abundance 
wells renders these villages independent of the elements, a 
the great scarcity of rain this season has no whit affected the 
The palm-tree of Bengal here appears in abundance, an 
was struck with admiration at the: sudden change from | 
desert upon which our camp was pitched.. Still, our can 
followers, like locusts, were overspreading the smiling cornfiel 
and many a complaint was brought to my ears by the cu 
vators, with whom I conversed. The whole of these villa, 
are occupied by Mahomedans, who are hostile to the Sikh rus 
However, the state of the villages shows that they had lita 
to complain of. The whole country appears covered with 
remains of Mahomedan magnificence, and at every step sj 
venerable relic of antiquity attracts the gaze, although 
generality of Mahomedan buildings do not repay a closer in 
tion. They are picturesque.in their general outline, but, w 
they have fallen into decay, there is little to reward those: 
penetrate among the ruins, and no sympathy can be awake 
in the favour of a people who built such vast edifices tc ~~ 
a momentary pride, with no object of public good 
save a lust of personal distinction for the deceased or nil 
I made a point of writing to my mother oh this anni 
as, doubtless, I was not forgotten by her on this day. 
Wednesday, 25th.—Started again about midday to 
Rája Guláb Singh. Half-way from the town I was n 
Sirdar, who had come thus far to meet me. By some a 
whether purposely contrived or not I cannot say, as I 
by one gate of the town, and proceeded along the 
streets, the Raja managed to emerge by another gate. 
quently, when I arrived at his house, the dwelling place 
Suchét Singh, I found him gone, and had to retrace my spp 
Thetown was thronged with our camp-followers, ad n 
sorted thither to make their purchases. Regularity séeme 
to prevail throughout, though the bearded Sikhs ef the Khai: 
were walking through the same streets with the closely trimme 
Sepoys. In advance of our camp were strong picquets to prt 
vent any officers or European soldiers finding their way ift\sth 
town. Parties of officers were allowed to pass upon an ord 
from the Governor General's Agent. I*hurried back through tk 
streets, out of the Dehli Gate, and overtook the Rája, who ha 
been pulled up at the picquets. Of course, there wi 
ance of apologies for the mistake. We conversed toge 
we arrived at the Camp, and I found him very, m 
Sociable and agreeable than before, 
I heard to- -day that I was to have one of the nev 
in the Jalunder Doab, the change of policy in b 
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ing rendered unnecessary a second under-Secretary in 
Foreign Department. There are advantages in this, 
| correspondiug disadvantages. On the one side, I shall 

: Simla for my summer residence this year, and shall 

re the Department of the Secretariat, into which I had 

ps footing ; perhaps I may not get back again. I shall 
Tio k--3 the misery of a hot summer in tents, or under 
ly made houses, perhaps at the price of a severe fever. 
her hand, I shall have active employment, and plenty 
ı stirring and interesting country. I shall make a 
mate acquaintance with the Sikhs and Land-Revenue 
I shall be able to store in a great deal of useful 
on, if my health permits. However, all is best 
for us, and I must show myself to be more than a 
iled child of fortune, and may reasonably put up 
e little contretemps. 
ay, 26th.—Rode in the morning to our extreme right, 
made a dash towards the city, passing through 
e of Mahomedan ruins, which form the wonder of 
and mark the site of ancient Lahór. One building 
particularly struck me, as I entered, and stood in 
n underea dome of dimensions which might rival 
: of Florence, aud of a lightness and airiness far 
I made the tour of the city walls, and was particular- 
with the noble appearance which the Palace presents 
le facing the Ravi. Lahóris indeed a noble city when 
‘om the outside, with itshigh red-brick walls, its 
ts, turrets, and flanking towers, its fine broad ditch, 
ted scarp and counter-scarp, and the ravelines, covered 
, which break the line. Second, indeed, it is to none 
li and Agra. I entered at the Roshnai Gate, now 
by oür sentries, and defended by a troop of horse 
Passing under the gate fatal to Nou Nihal Singh, I 
---- -u€ Hazára Bagh exactly opposite to the direction in 
which I had entered on a former occasion. 

Changed, indeed, was the scene since then. The measure 
then debated on had now been carried into execution, and 
our*troops were in full possession, and with that singular 
assurance and levity which mark the Englishman, wherever 
he\goes, the officers of the Regiments had converted the small 
i ' “ling in the centre, where the Durbars of the Mabarája 

to be held, into their messhouse, and were calmly 
z and beéf, to the abhorrence and detestation of the 
ants, if they had only known of the defilement. 

ed the steps to the great royal Mosque, long a 
building, and gazed with admiration at the vast 
ysed in its ample court, and the lofty dome in the 
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front, and graceful minars at the corners. This was ‘also : 
pied by our troops, and its defences were being strength. 
I mounted the roof of the cloisters, which encircle the t 
ing, and it struck me that I had rarely seen a more beau 
scene than the one which now met my eyes. A vei 
meadow, of a luxuriant green unknown to England, led : 
to the Ravi, about a mile distant, on the opposite bank oi 
which rose the minarets of the tomb of Jehanghir, at Shah- : 
derah, in the midst of palms. The numerous gardens in i 
the neighbourhood added to the richness of the scene 
ascended the highest point of the building over the arch, 
looked over the town ; the weather was particularly favoure 

The Overland Mail arrived this day, and announced the 
turn of Lord Ellenborough to the Ministry. In the eveni 
rode to see General Gilbert, the only man who had accompa 
Lord Lake on his previous invasion of the Panjáb, forty y 
ago: in the year 1806 we had advanced to Rajpüra, or 
Beas, and at that place made treaties with Jaswant 
Holkar, and Ranjít Singh, the one our most perfidious ene 
the other our most steady friend, The General 
that he had been present at the capture of the three 
cities in India, Dehli, Agra, and Lahor. . 

Friday, 27th.—Accompanied the Commander-in-t 
Hugh Gough) and a large party to visit the Shalimar Gi 
Taking an unnecessarily circuitous route, we again passed 
the walls of the town, and proceeded along the rich m 
of the Rávi. We passed several encampments of th 
army, who were now coming in to receive their pay anc 
dismissal. One spot which we passed, deserves notii 
small] garden-house with a sbrubbery is pointed out 
place where the late Maharaja Shir Singh was treache 
killed by the Sindhanwala Chiefs, which has léd to so 
murder and retribution during the last two years. Every place 
within the immediate neighbourhood of this Capital is marked 
by some act of bloodshed and atrocity : here it was, says the 
guide, that Sirdar Ajit Singh killed Shir Sifgh ; here he killed 
Dhian Singh; here Híra Singh killed Ajit Singh ; harg Hira 
Singh killed his uncle, Suchét Singh ; here his rival, Kashmira 
Singh, and Uttar Singh, Here Jasváhir Singh Killed Hira 
Singh ; here the Khalsa killed Jawáhir Singh; here the A ' 
of the Company utterly destroyed the Khalsa. 

Passing outwards, we at length arrived at the far-famed S 
mar Gardens, surrounded by a “high wall, Inthe interior { 
the usual straight alleys, fountains, reservoirs, atd um 
walks, which “Natives admire so ‘much, Owing nA 

ir 


a 


works being in disorder, the fountains did not play, : 
off much from the effect. I returned home by the dir: 
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This day I again started, about two o'clock, to bring in Rája 
"uláb Singh, and met him outside the city walls. He was 
:companied on this occasion by Rája Lal Singh, and Sirdar 
ej Singh, the latter of whom had just come in. These two 
xd been the promoters and leaders of the late invasion of 
our territories, and had commanded in the actions against us. 
Their characters are neither of them good. Men devoid of 
' talent, they sought for power by truckling to the caprice of 
he Army, and were hurried eventually into a. line of conduct 
ər which they had not been prepared. Raja Guláb Singh 
nd Rája Lal Singh are bitter enemies, and prepared to. 
iroceed to any length against each other, This was instanced 
emarkably enough at the conclusion of the interview. 
tája Lal Singh waited until the rest of their party had 
tarted, and then got into his palanquin, which was closely 
urrounded by men from his own village, who thus prevented 
ny attempt on his life on the part of Raja Guláb Singh from 
ucceeding. : 
^ durday, 28th.—Started early in the morning on a visit to 
ab of Jehanghir at Shahderah. It is situated to the 
of the Ravi. Accompanied by a couple of Sikh sowars, 
seded ugder the city wall, and then across the open 
rhich divides the city from the river, to the ferry. Here 
rked with my horse in one of the large ferry-boats, and 
among my companions some of the soldiers of Ventura's 
ns, whom we had so lately defeated. Sturdy and 
llows, they gave me no friendly looks ; but, entering into 
iation with them, I found them civil enough. They told 
t they had received two months' pay, and were proceed- 

* to join their Regiment, which was encamped under the 
rees before us, Each man had his musket and sword with 
Nm. They appeared sadly crestfallen. 

‘Landing on the opposite bank, and wading through another 
ind a smaller stream, I found myself in a deep sandy soil, show- 
ng that the Ravi, like the other streams of India, was uncertain 

! .n its course. «Half a mile distant was the tomb of the Emperor. 
a appeared to be three vast square enclosures of brickwork 

» „fa sadly dilapidated state ; the end one contained the Mauso- 
« leum, a large squarg building of a solid and compact form, 

| yur lofty minarets in the corners: the building was 

nted in the usual Mahomedan style with scrolls and 

; in different coloured marble. The inside was very 

decoration, and the tomb itself was costly and elegant, 

rood- preservation. The style, of the decorations was 

to those, which have excited so much admiration in 

bof Shah Jehan at Agra. The buildings, archways, 

e sadly dilapidated, and the river Ravi, which once 
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flowed actually under its walls, has carried away the Souther: 
wall altogether. What Time has spared man had defaced 
and Sirdar Sultan Mahommed Khan Barukzye of Pesháwu 
had contributed his share by turning a part of the tomb int; 
his residence for the last six years. To secure the privacy -« 
his Zanána, he had buiit up all the stairs but one that give 
access to the roof, and*thence to the minarets. I sent m: 
salám to the Sirdar, and obtained his permission to ascend 
but I was to confine myself to one side of the building. 
mounted to the highest ininaret, which commanded an exten 
sive view of the surrounding country, and of the noble city witl 
its palaces, domes, and minarets, appearing to great advantag: 
on tbe further bank of the stream. My elevated positio 
enabled me to see into the Sirdar's Zanána, and catch a sigh 
of one of his wives, a dark-eyed beauty. Returning to the ferry 
I fell in with a large number of the soldiers of Ventura? 
Brigade, who, like my other friends, had just received thei 
pay. It surprised them rather to see me among them anc 
alone, but they neither annoyed me nor spoke to me. Oni 
remarked in my hearing, that he had seen a topi (a hat) ™! 
mine at the battle of Ferozshahr. I was glad when I goy 

of them, as a chance shot from any of their muskets § 
have finished my story, however severe a punishment v 
have fallen upon the offender, Passed by Generals Veni 
and Allard's houses at Anarkáli. 

March 1, Sunday.—Rode in the morning to the City, 
visited the troops in occupation of the Palace, taking a 
leisurely survey of the place. J was particularly impr 
with the havoc which had been inflicted on the buildings d 
the different sieges. The great arch of the mosque was covered 
with black shots, where the bullets had struck, and the number, 
less holes in the masonry and brick wall told where the cam 
non-balls had fallen. Our troops had added considerably , tc 
the strength of the place during the short time of their occupa- 
tion, and it was now able to stand a siege : sandbags had been 
placed round in every direction, to furnish seeure loopholes 
for our Infantry, and our guns so disposed as to command 
the Saman Barj. 

I entered the Barahderi, a small square building of exceed- 
ingly elegant workmanship; the material being marble, and 
the decorations in the usual Oriental style, the great defect ol 
which is the shortness of the supporting columns, and the 
absence of solidity to the base. I visited the magnificent 
samads, or cenotaphs, now in the course of erection to "^-*-' 
raja Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh, and Nou Nihal Sing 
buildings are small and symmetrical, and finished, wi 
exception of the dome. In the centre is a marble cei 
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overed with drapery, over which wreaths of flowers are spread, 
nd an attendant standing over it day and night witha Chauri, 
zhile a Priest is incessantly reading passages of the Granth, I 
eturned by the road leading round the town, and atthe Dehli 
zate stopped to look at the Bangi Gun, an enormous machine, * 
ow useless, and placed under a shed; but its possession was 
subject of great triumph to Ranjit Singh during the early 
tage of his career, 
Monday, 2nd—The surrendered guns are now coming in, 
ough slowly, and a portion of the money is being counted 
it in camp, great difficulty being experienced on account of 
e extraordinary variety of coinages, I started again at 
P.M. to bring in Rája Guláb Singh, and had to proceed as 
ras his house ere I met him. We then had to wade through 
e filthy streets amidst the crowds which thronged them, and, 
nerging at the Dehli Gate, proceeded towards the camp, being 
ined outside by several of the Chiefs, 
An incident occurred on our route, which is characteristic of 
e time and the place. As we were plodding on in the midst 
‘dust, a shot was heard from the rear, immediately behind 
iis brought us all to a halt, and each Chief looked at his 
ind then an inquiry began to take place to see who was 
nding party ; he was, of course, not to be found, though 
tlear that the object of the party was to take away the 
is rival. Every time I proceed upon one of these mis- 
feel that my life is in risk, as a chance bullet intended 
Rája is as likely as notto hit me. 
e evening I rode to General Avitábile's house, which 
nds a magnificent view of the city and neighbourhood 
; Lahór. It stands in the centre of the ruins of ancient 
ahór ; and the surrounding country is dotted by Mahome- 
in buildings in various stages of ruin and decay. The city 
Lahór presents a noble appearance, and at the moment 
at I stood there, the vast empty cantonments, so lately the 
sidence ef these fire-eating Khalsa legions, were not the 
ast interesting objects in the Scene, In the distance, dimly 
sible through the smoke which surrounds every evening a 
4$ Indian camp, appeared the tents of the conquerors. In 
e rear of the town I could distinguish the winding course of 
7 ' | and the min@rets which mark the spot of the tomb of 
fr, The house which commands this view is a small 
house attached to the residence of General Avitábile, 
wn as Ævaki Patu. It stands on one of the old brick- 
“hg dwelling-house contains one highly ornamented 
, with paintings very much superior to those usually 
1 the works of a Native Artist. They represented 
a Ranjit Singh and his court, his sons, and other dis- 
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tinguished members of his Army, The General also intr 
duced a portrait of Napoleon, and of a European lady, to whic 
no name was attached. On each side of the door some mo 
inelegant Angels held scrolls in their hands, with French an 
Latin inscriptions. One was a favourite quotation of Aviti 
bile, and one that bas great force in its application to tk 
state of things in an Oriental country : 


* Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris," 


The French quotations were: 


* La Mort jamais surprenait le sage ; 
Il est toujours prét a partir,” 


and such like. The house was guarded by six soldiers of th 
General's Brigade, and with them I entered into conversati 
with regard to late events, They had not shared in the battl 
having been left behind; but they were keenly alive to th 
progress of events, They spoke as persons fully aware o 
what their position was, and as persons in the hahit of ra | 
sing. public matters. Their manner was civil, yet still 1 
dependent; and one of them, a native of a Nadann, ex} 
a degree of geographical knowledge as to thet g aral 
‘Beas which I did not anticipate. Oneof them WS P. 
of Khythul, and, as such, under the new Régime, expedi 
discharge. I asked them what had induced them to 
Ferozpur ; they said distinctly the orders of the Rani, wl 
promised them gold bracelets, and assured them of abut 
of plunder. After hearing this, it was most provok 
reflect that we were entirely playing into the hands : 
Rani, and that the many brave soldiers we had lost ha 
ished to carry out her plans of getting rid of her own rebelliog 
Army. l / 
T. Lisa, 3rd.—Sir Charles Napier, Governor of Sinde/ ar 
rived this day. He had been summoned under the impressior 
that the campaign would prove a long and a tedious one; bu 
it had long been concluded before he arrived, and he had only 
to share in the triumph. His army, consisting of 16,000 men 
had been halted at Bahawalpur ; the Bengál division to mw 
up to these Provinces, and the Bombay to return to Sinde. | 
rode in tbe evening to Anarkáli, Ventura's house and Canton, 
ments, The lines for the troops are admirable, and there i: 
accommodation for four Regiments of Infantry, three o, 
Cavalry, and about twenty Guns. The hose of the 
is immediately facing, a long and low building, attach 
ruins of an old Mahomedan tomb, which had been com 
General Allard into a dwelling-place, Beyond thi: 
with a dry bed of a branch of the Rávi, and the vic 
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the torrent here at one time was attested by the ruins of the 
buildings which had been washed down. One magnificent 
arch still remains, of grand proportions, and adorned with the 
painted mosaic work which abounds about Lahór: one of the 
angular minarets had, however, been rent away by the stream, 
Behind is a space entirely covered with tombs and sepuchral 
remains. 

Wednesday, 4th.—Rode out again to visit the Shalimár 
Gardens, and ascended to the summit of the Garden-house, 
which commands a fine view of the gardens and the country 
surrounding. On my road thither I stopped to view the spot 

rhere the gallant but unfortunate Rája Suchét Singh was 
nassacred by his, nephew. The place is called the “Mian 
jaddi ka Khangah.” The Raja had been invited down from 
amu by some of the Brigade, who were dissatisfied with the 
iovernment of Rája Híra Singh. In the interval, however, 
they had agreed to remain firm to the old Government upon 
ithe receipt of a golden butki (a coin) each. Raja Suchét 
b arrived, and, finding no one to join in his party, he retired 
the buildings of Mian Baddi, refusing to return to Jamu, 
brepared to die. On the following morning all the troops 
d out agaénst the Raja, who had with him only sixty 
; they all fell, fighting bravely, having killed more than 
idred of their opponents, Rai Kesri Singh was with his 
n, and fell by his side. The old building was entirely 
lished, but it has now been rebuilt. 
ursday, sth—Went to the town to meet Raja Guláb 
1, and found him in his house. We had scarcely passed 
of the city gates when I received a messenger from 
nel Lawrence, saying that he would not see Gulab Singh 
«~~ day, but that to-morrow a positive answer was demanded 
on the three points, the payment of the rupees, the cession of 
guns and the cession of territory. I explained this distinctly 
to the Raja and then took my leave. 

Friday, O6tk—Turned out early in the morning to see the 
grand review 6f troops. It rained slightly, but not more than 
geficient to lay, the dust, Sir Charles Napier was with the 
Governor-General, and a most extraordinary figure:a half-dress 
military coat, leather pantaloons, and a velvet hunting-cap, 
added to an enormous beard and moustache, gave to his nar- 
row and marked features and pallid countenance a most 
grotesque appearance. However, there was something in his 

‘ance that marked him to be the great man he really 
Wê all rode down the line ; and the Governor-General, 
we arrived in front of Her Majesty’s soth, introduced 
arles Napier, their old Commander, to them in an ap- 
ite speech. After passing down the whole line, we 
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returned to the flag-staff, and the whole force defiled past us. 
The appearance of the heavy guns, drawn with the greatest 
ease by two elephants, was very magnificent and imposing. 
The wonderful ease with which these animals drew along the 
heavy guns, was astonishing. The whole appearance of the 
army was magnificent in the extreme, and the consideration 
that this review was now held at the Capital of Lahór added 
greatly to the interest. . I felt that there was nothing to op- 
pose this army east of the Euphrates, About midday I went 
to meet Rája Guláb Singh; and my old friend Herbert of 
the roth accompanied me, I alighted in a pleasant garden 
outside the city walls to await the coming of the Rája, and 
talked to the proprietor till the cortége came in sight. Thence 
I accompanied him to the Camp. In the evening we had a 
grand dinner at the Governor-General’s, of 150 people. 
Speeches succeeded, and, after toasting nearly everyone, the 
Governor-General drank the health of the Political Officers. 
including me by name. Sir H. Hardinge spoke well, but toc 
much ; he gave a general sketch of the campaign, and I only 
wished that he was really sincere in the passages in c'-* 
he alluded to the Commander-in-Chief. Many-of his ex 
sions were exceedingly happy ; but his speech laeked sinc 
The Commander-in-Chief spoke his thanks from his | 
Sir Charles Napier spoke with ease, and with his accust 
familiarity ; his sepulchral voice was heard all over the : 
No other speaker was remarkable, save one General O 
who disgusted all by his loquacity. 1 
Saturday, 7th.—Accompanied Cunningham, Colonel Irvine 
and two others in a most interesting excursion over the Palace 
for which we had received permission from Rája Guláb Singh 
We entered at the eastern Gate, and found ourselves at onc: 
in the spacious court, in the centre of which is the Diwan Am 
a building much resembling the Diwán Am of Agra au 
Dehli. There the monarch, seated above his people, receive 
their adulations. On the opposite side are rows of gunshed: 
occupied now chiefly by the plaything guns of the Maharaj: 
and his boyish artillerymen, Passing under the arch calle 
Rokua Durwáza, I remarked the spot, where the prou 
Minister, Raja Dhyán Singh, fell by theeblow of the assassir 
Here, turning to the right, and passing through two smal 
courts, we came into the immediate precincts of the Samai 
Barj, to which place I had on a former occasion penetratec 
There is a small Shish Muhal here, where Ranjit Singh use 
to hold his Durbars. Inferior Euglish prints have in -o~ 
instances been introduced, and produce a grotesque t 
They were chiefly protraits of females; but one app 
especially out of place in a Lahór Durbar, a French pri 
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w Saviour in the Agony of the Garden. The windows com- 
and a pleasant and fresh view of the Rávi and the country 
1 both sides, amidst which arose the four pinnacles of the 
mb of Jehanghir, Standing at the windows of a palace, 
oking over a campaign country and a meandering stream, 
ncy carried me back to the terrace at Windsor, and I could 
id a resemblance between the pinnacles of the Emperor's 
tomb and the spires of Eton College. Above me, at a window 
nf the Saman Barj, the little Maharaja appeared, to have a look 
English strangers, Raja Lal Singh and the younger 
Rája Guláb Singh, a nice, sweet-looking youth, had 
us, and showed us over the Palace, 

rning again to the vast courtyard, into which we had 
tered, we turned to the right, and saw the door of the 
‘andar, the receptacle of Ranjit Singh's hidden trea- 
vhich the folly of his successors had exhausted, Passing 
1 some ruined and dilapidated buildings, we emerged án 
iful little court with marble buildings, a cheerful garden, 
elegant little marble hall with fretted screens: this was 
she Khwabghur, or sleeping apartment, of the Emperor. 
corner of the court was a tall building which Jawáhir 
had erected for his women duríng his short incumbency. 
zle of building showed that the ex-Wazír was not more 
ful as an architect than a Minister. Passing under a 
archway, we came out into another court, part of the 
ents of the family of the Emperor, now deserted. or 
:d by the surviving widows of Ranjít Singh, his son, and 
on. Here was a large pile of buildings, where lived the 
inate widow of Kharak Singh, who, in an ill-fated 
it, aspired to royalty, and was beaten with shoes to 
oy her slaves at the instigation of her rival. We then 
ed into the apartments immediately to the rear of, and 
ted with, the Diwán Am. These rooms are small and 
ryt elaborately ornamented with looking-glass and paint- 
They® were last occupied by Mahardja Kharak Singh, 
> died in them under the effects of the slow poison 
admipistered to him by his ambitious Minister, Dhyan Singh, 
t it is supposed, without the privity of his son, Nou Nihal 
Cingh, who himself pgrished miserably on the day of his 
ther’s funeral, a victim to the same deadly intriguer, In 
these anartments Nou Nihal Singh and Dhyan Singh put to 
favourite, Cheyt Singh, who stood ip their way, and 

but destroyed the father at the same time. 
he apartments opens out upon tHe throne of the 
:levated above the heads of his subjects. In the 
below we stopped to watch the distribution of pay 
remnant of the Khalsa Army./ The clerks and 
le were squeezing these unfortunates in every way, 
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and reducing the small allowance settled to be given to its 
very minimum; it was their day now, and they were making 
the most of it, though, like fools, they were laying up coals of 
fire for themselves, as, the moment our troops are recalled, 
vengeance will be exacted by the exasperated soldiery. Thif 
day the Treaty with the Lahór Government was signed: the 
terms were the cession of the countries between the Satlaj and 
the Beas; the disbandment of the army; the payment of a 
crore and a half of rupees ; and, in lieu of the crore of rupees 
(a million of pounds sterling), the cession zz Zoto and in perpe 
tuum of the hill countries from the Beas to the Indus, Jamu 
Kashmir, Hazara, Rajaori, Bhimbera, This was the Treaty 
with Lahór, with the Maharaja, and his Minister, Raja La. 
Singh. But what were we to do with these distant countries 
A purchaser was at hand ; Raja Gulab Singh had resigned th 
Wazirat of Lahór, and had agreed, in a separate treaty, to pa 
down a crore of rupees, and accept in lieu the countries alludec 
to, as an independent kingdom. He who, forty years ago, wa: 
a poor menial, undertook to pay down in a given period 4 
million of money ; and he had at the same time so mai 
matters, that to him the occupation and holding of the co 
would be feasible. ( 

Sunday, 8t.—Rode to Shahde rah with Macdonald. 
crossed the Ravi, and, on entering the inclosure of the tor 
Jehanghir, we found two Sikh Regiments on parade, « 
made us hesitate some time before we proceeded to the ! 

I visited also the tomb of Nür Jebán, the beautiful wife « 
Emperor, a building of ninety-nine arches, now occupied 
party of Ghórchara horse. I entered into conversation 
them, and one showed me an unhealed wound, which he s 

he had received at the battle of Sobraon. A lad was br 
forward, and introduced as the son of a man who had be 
killed at Ferozshahr. They spoke without any bitterness, nc 
one man remarked with regard to the Khalsa, “apni kya páya. 
** What they had suffered was the result of their ow& actions," 
There is something very free and independent jn these Ghor. 
chara, and an absence of that grovelling manner which ig, t the 
bane of India. Between the tomb of Nur Jehán and her Idre 
is a vast dome, which covers the remains of Wazir Khan, he 
brother, which is similarly desecrated by having become the 
stable of Sikh horses, 

In the evening I visited again the houses of Generals Avitá 
bile and Court : the latter fitted up a vast dome, belo: ` 
some Mahomedan place of sepulture, as a chamber for 
weather, and a most delightful one it would be. This 
also taken care of by four Pürabi soldiers of Court's] 
with whom I conversed, and found that they were only 
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eive their pay ere they turned their back on the country 
»ught service elsewhere, 
nday, oth.—A delightful ride through the cornfield to the 
om the encampment. The whole appearance of the coun- 
s rich and fruitful in the extreme ; the population is 
medan to a man, and, owing to the neighbourhood of the 
_ the wells ate not deep, and are consequently abundant. 
rh» whole country therefore bears the appearance of a garden, 
strongly contrasted with the bleak appearance of the 
7, upon which our tents are pitched, which were beyond 
uence of the streams. Thisday the Governor-General 
grand Durbar, at which the Treaty was signed. Mea- 
had been taken to preventthe unseemly crowd which 
ed the Durbar at Kussoor, and a large tent was pitched, 
unusual size, and every preparation made to render the’ 
‘worthy of the head of the Government of India. 
officers, staff and field officers, were invited. 
it two o'clock a party of officers, of whom I was one, 
upon elephants and proceeded, amidst suffocating clouds 
he city gate, at which place we met the Mahardja 
ége. Joining with them, we marched back to the 
t moving body of men, elephants, and horses. On 
‘our camp, we found the streets lined with a troop 
timent of cavalry, and a company of every regi- 
intry, and the effect was very imposing, At the 
treet the Governor-General, in the State-howdah, 
d by Sir C. Napier and Sir Hugh Gough, advanced 
k the Maharája, who was transferred to the Governor- 
Is howdah. Crush and confusion were then the order 
day, and great difficulty was experienced in admitting 
pectable natives to the tent. This was at length effected. 
mpany was seated ; the Treaty was sealed and signed 
? 3\Governor-General and the Maharája, and a copy was 
interchanged amidst the roar of cannon, which announced the 
event to the &rmy and the city. The little boy took up 
his pen and signed bis namein the usual Sikh style, with the 
greatest gravity and coolness ; poor fellow ! he little knew, that 
e yas making away with one-half of his dominions. The 
ernor-General then made a long speech, explaining the 
of Government, and the motives which had actuated 
sentence, as delivered, was explained to the 
iief Secretary in Urdu. The Governor-General 
the*reason for leaving troops at Lahór; that it 
j»wn wishes, but consented to on the earnest 
cognized heads of the State, and that they 
ed certainly at the close of the current year, 
en distributed among those whose rank enti- 
| 19 
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tled them, and the whole party moved: back amidst the se” 
pomp and show which had welcomed their arrival. 

I accompanied Raja Guláb Singh, who had now turned 
back on Lahór, and had pitched his tents within onr picqu 
He was full of gratitude to the Company, and only regra 
that what was now being done had not been effected some 
years ago. In the evening we had a grand dinner at 
Commander-in-Chief's—a less extensive assembly, but 
same routine of speeches. 

Tuesday, 1otf.—l started early in the, morning to R 
Guláb Singh's tents to bring him to see the review of 
assembled forces. On my road, I met Cunningham, with F 
Lal Singh, who had donned a complete suit of armour for ! 
occasion, I found the Raja prepared to mount an elephan 
which I objected, as most unmilitary ; and, after assuring 
that neither the Commander-in-Chief nor the Governor-Ge 
would, as he supposed, be on elephants, he mounted his E 
and we rode onwards to the parade ground. On the Gove 
Generals arrival, the usual salute was fired, and the v 
party, English and Sikh, moved down the line. It wasa cu 
sight, and at every step we stumbled against an nn 
looking man, the very reverse of what appears to t 
like, who was called General Saheb. After riding 
line, the troops all passed us ; but the dust was so 
the cavalry could scarcely be distinguished. 

Mr. Currie this day informed me that I was to 
Secretariat, and have a district in the Doab, with a 
of 1,000 rupees per mensem., I could have wished it- 
but have little reason to complain, having been so 
child, of fortune ; advantages there are, and a share .. _, 
vantages. 

This was the day for the return. visit to the Mahardja i b 
Palace, Undera special pretence of wishing to see whe 
all was ready, I started in advauce of the rest of the pat 
and thus avoided all dust. I arrived there unexpectedly, € 
was handed up by Raja Lal Singh, from the doorway 
the courtyard under the Saman Barj - Many of the office 
of the State were assembling for the Durbar, and °€ 
conversing with Lal Singh at the windows, which coh 
mand a lovely view. Lal Singh left *me to prepare to sen 
pany the Mabarája to meet the Governor-General at 
city gate. Ithen entered into conversation with some 
the venerable old whitebeards, who crawded round | 
they were the officers of the Ghórchara Horse, , a! 
them had been with Ranjít Singh in his earliest 
Spoke of their old leader with enthusiasm, As st 
Singh had started with the Mahardja, I entered 
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tj to see the preparations for the reception of the Governor- 
eral This was the same court into which I had once be- 
e entered to fetch Rája Guláb Singh. It had now been 
cked out in its finest gear ; the purdahs had been removed 
im the apartments in which, when I was last there, the Ráni 
been seated, and a magnificent apartment, decorated with 
iking-glass on all sides, was disclosed. The effect was very 
striking. The ground was covered with carpets of Multán and 
2 shawls of Kashmir, on which it appeared a crime to place 
7 booted heel. Chairs were arranged around in an ample 
cle, and shamiánas of shawls in front extended the length 
d increased the effect of this brilliant chamber. 
was introduced to several of the Sirdars and Generals who 
e waiting. The fat old General, Guláb Singh Pohopindia, 
hered me exceedingly by his politeness, He had comman- 
the force which had accompanied General Pollock’s force 
Cabul, and pretended to know the habits of the English. 
2 was attired in a costume half English, half Sikh, and was a 
rv orotesque figure, as he handed me about, taking hold of 
js of my fingers in his. Not so, however, were the mag- 
it figures and features of several of the Sikhs of the old 
with whom I exchanged salutations, They spoke sensibly 
last battle,eand told me how they escaped by swimming 
iorses across the stream. Two little boys were brought 
:d to be introduced to me, the sons of Sirdar Sham Singh 
‘wala, who had been killed at Sobraon, one of the last 
ens of the genuine Sikh Sirdar. I was then taken into 
t of Kashmir shawl, one of the presents designed for 
rovernor-General, a most costly bijou. 
xt ascended to the top of the building, which commanded 
‘nificent view of the Palace, with all its numerous courts, 
f the city and the surrounding country. This is the 
Nd point of the Palace and the town, The Pádasháhi 
isjidj,and the garden where our troops were cantoned, lay 
low us. I,had scarcely left the Saman Barj when a dis- 
arge of artillery from the outer court announced the near 
proach of the Governor-General, and presently under the 
jh Were seen approaching the Commander-in-Chief and the 
ivernor-General, leading between them the boy Mahardja, 
zh holding one of his* little hands. After him pressed a 
wd of officers and natives. 
We atlength found ourselves comfortably seated in the 
Greatireegularity had, however, been allowed, and 
uginvited guest had forced himself in without a 
garment," who added to neither the comfort nor the 
e ofthe place, This Durbar was a scramble, com- 
2 that of the Governor-General, Everybody was so 
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entirely dusted that the effect was extraordinary : hair, whis- 
kers, moustaches, and eyelashes, well covered with wh'*^ 
powder. The usual presents were distributed, and to my sh: 
fell three or four handsome shawls and a jewelled head-ort 
ment, According to the rules of the Service I could not ke 
them, and they were made over to the officers of Governmé 
After the Durbar I again visited the roof of the Palace, 
enjoy a few moments more the delicious prospect it commanus. 
Upon our first arrival we caught sight of some of the ladies of 
the Palace in a neighbouring balcony ; but, on one of our 
party making a profound bow to;them, there was an immediate 
scuttling to the rear, : 

Wednesday, 11th.—-Visited the city to inspect the build 
which have been set apart for the accommodation of offi 
and men in the city: one European regiment, and e 
Native Infantry, with three Troops of Horse Artillery, and 
heavy guns, are selected for this duty. We visited the h 
of Rája Dhyan Singh, in the centre of which is his Samad 
Cenotaph. The magnitude aud grandeur of the buildings 
on a par with the character of the man, who was scarcely « 
tent to be the second man in the kingdom. Beneath isa b 
tiful tykhanah for retreat in the hot weather. The Gover 
General marched this evening to the Shalimám Gardens, an 
was disappointed to find that I was to be left behinc 
accompany the Commander-in-Chief, who would not m 
for ten days. Dad luck again; I shall miss seeing Amr. 
and Govindghur, as the Commander-in-Chief will re 
vid Ferozpür. 

I rode out with Mr. Currie as far as the Shalimár Gardi 
the band was then playing, and the whole place appeared 
great advantage under the sloping rays of the sun, I vi: 
also the delightful baths, which Shír Singh had prepare 
the most luxurious style. They were most beautifully ana 
tastefully ornamented. I returned again to my tent, which 
was now standing nearly alone, the canvas towg around it 
having vanished. Just before starting I had a few words with 
Sir Charles Napier, who introduced himself to me as I was 
talking to his nephews, and I was glad to have the opfertu- 
nity of making,the personal acquaintance of this remarks E 
man. ... . 

Thursday, 12th,—I awoke and found my tent quite m. 
and my;ífriends and my occupation gone. I made use,” 

of the leisure to commence upon an articles for the 

Review, on “ The Countries between the Satlaj 

Jumna.". (This was the first of a series, which has la: 

than fifty years, and which is not ended yet.) Ihad 

it in view, but had never found time to place upon 
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terial, which I had all ready in my head. I joined the 
ss of the Staff Officers at the Commander-in-Chief's camp. 
ished very much to accompany the Commander-in-Chief on 
expedition to the town of Amritsar, which was proposed 
the following day ; but many reasons conspired to deter- 
ine me not to go, and to put off seeing the town and fort to 
mote favourable opportunity. 
Friday, 13th—We moved out camp about two miles to our 
sht, and I pitched my tent near the Commander-in-Chief's. 
he force destined for the city moved down to the banks of the 
; and, asa large force had accompanied the Governor- 
eral to 'Jalunder, our army appeared much shrunk and 
ced ; still, a formidable one, as composed nearly entirely 
‘uropean Regiments. I rode in the evening across the 
n cornfields which were in front of us, to the city, and 
ed some friends who were establishing themselves in their 
quarters. Those in the house of Raja Suchét Singh 
1ed tolerably comfortable, and might be made endurable ; 
will the other officers fare? The gates of the town 
yeen occupied by our troops, and we might, indeed, be 
w nave complete military possession, 
turday, x4t.—Commenced upon the business of settling 
ompensation to be granted to Zemindars for the injury 
1 their crops had suffered during the time the army had 
before Lahór. Towards evening most tremendous rain 
menced, and lasted, with unusual violence, for the whole 
t. 
unday, YS1/.—Everything appeared drenched and wretched. 
camp partially swamped. I was obliged to pick my way 
roest I could to the mess-tent. Rode out in the evening to 
isit some villages, and inspect the actual loss which they had 
iffered. No sooner do these people find that our purse- 
rings are ualoosed than they attempt every means of deceiv- 
ig us, and exacting from us just as much as our simplicity 
ill allow them. 
biday, 1614.—Rode to the rear to inspect the state of four 
lages, which claimed compensation, and were, indeed, objects 
AR emus On tht road between Lahór and our last 
ge all our camp-followers seemed to have systematically 
^ from one of these villages everything was gone, 
, the grain stored for winter consumption, the seed 
le next harvest. Suchare the miseries of war, 
‘inhabitants of this unfortunate village had fled 
y, and a few old men were present to point out the 
i had once been their home. Such crops as the 
possessed had been ruthlessly cut away, and even 
ok of the wells had been removed, 
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Tuesday, 17th,—Staid at home, Dined in the evening w 
the Commander-in-Chief, who had returned much pleased fr 
Amritsar. Severe work, however, they had, as the distaj 
can be little less than forty miles, 

Wednesday, 18th—Out in the morning to see a couple or 
villages between the camp and the town, I visited also General 
Ventura's house at Anarkáli : the upper rooms are painted ir 
native style to represent the conquests of Multán and Peshá 
war ; the figures are most grotesque, and the absence of al 
perspective is most amusing. Immediately adjoining is a larod 
dome, which has been converted fromatomb to a dwelli 
place. Rode in the evening to the city to see Colc 
Lawrence, We went to visit Sir John Littler’s camp, n 
prettily situated near a garden of Ranjit ; the view of 
Palace is very beautiful. On our way we founda poor r 
who had just been knocked over, and his leg broken 
was a compound fracture, the bone was actually protrud 
through the flesh, and the man was rolling in agony. E 
after all the horrid sights I have lately seen, this d' 
me almost more than any. We sent for a doctor 
dooley ; but the man’s life or limb will beldst. Slep 
garden of Rája Suchét Singh. 

Thursday, 19th.—Up early and rode among the quart 
paring for the European and Native troops. I was ast 
at the rapidity and success with which these buildi: 
been adapted for use : doors had been broken open t 
air, and arches bricked up to exclude sun ; filth of c 
removed. The whole thing promises exceedingly well 
barracks are connected together. The General has ta 
his quarters in the Barahderi in the centre of the «acc 
beneath which is a capital Zy&Zaza£, Returned across the 
fields to camp: breakfasted with the Commander-in-Chief 
who invited me to join his party while with their eamp. 

Friday, 200h.—Rode into the city, and pbreakfasted with 
Colonel Lawrence in his new Residency, Back again to camp 
across the charming green fields; the crops are now rapi 
ripening. The Overland letters arrived to-day ; one from my 
brother Henry, with account of a visit*to Belton. 

Saturday, 21s£.—Read the Number of the Quarterly Review 
for June, which had just arrived. . A meeting was he’? +~ +-- 
of Officers of the Army, Commissioned and nen-Com 
to take into consideration the scheme for educating tt 
of European soldiers in the Hill-Stations. The proc 
the Meeting were very irregular, and there was much 
conversation quite beside the subject. A very serious 
appears to me to be the determination of the subs 
introduce such regulations as practically exclude th: 
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yman Catholic parents, while in fact the majority of the 

pean soldiers in India are of that persuasion, 

"day, 222d.— most disagreeable dust-storm prevailed 

hout the morning. making life scarcely worth having as 

as it lasted, as nothing could be done of any kind. Rode 
in tne evening into the town, having sent on all my tents, etc., 
to the next stage. Slept at Colonel Lawrence’s house in the 


nday, 23Yd.— Off at an early hour, and right glad to leave 

e, of which I had had enough. I had visited every spot 

'erest more than once ; and, as the season was advancing, 

anxious to be on the inove again, and make my way to 

uarters for the hot months. Marched to Khana Kachwa. 

: evening the Overland Express arrived, bringing the 

of two interesting facts : first, the arrival in England, 

‘ieste, of the news of the great battles, or rather of a 

battle, near Ferozpur, in which we had been victorious. 

game mail would convey to Ministers Sir George Arthut’s 

a founded upon the concise account which Sir Henry 

, had furnished him with on his arrival at Perozpür. 

riety wasesaid to prevail in England among those, 

ad friends engaged in the contest. The other piece of 

gence was Sir Robert Peel’s announcement of his inten- 

‘garding the Corn Laws ; his speech at the opening of 

ment, stating his determination, if heremained Minister 

sland, to remain so unshackled, appeared to me to be.a 
rilliant and eloquent speech. 

isday, 24¢4,—Marched before daybreak to Lulliali, At 

iace, on our advance, we had suffered very great incon- 

ice from a want of water ; but the heavy rains, which had 

priauen during our stay at Lahór had removed that incon- 

venience, and we now had abundance, though not of the 

purest or besj quality. ' 

Wednesday, 25th.—Off early before daylight for Khan Kur- 

man : this was thé route taken by the over-confident Khalsa 

whenethey started to attack Ferozpir and Calcutta. There is 

lething very grand in the movement of large bodies of 

»ps, especially in the early grey of the morning, and I par- 

larly remarked it this morning. I was riding in front of 

whole force, and, though the landscape was not distinctly 

le in the twilight, I could distinguish the vast war-cloud of 

over the advancing masses, a heavy dun cloud. In 

ients the head of the column could be seen clear of 

and the flash of a bayonet. On the flanks dense 

cavalry were half seen, half obscured, a few solitary 

'n the advance spurring across. All the time was 

; peculiar sound, which can be compared to no other, 
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a suppressed hum of men, and a rolling of wheels on the 
soil ; occasionally the voice ofa trumpet would speak ft 
the whole effect, both to the eye, and ear,|is such as cz 
be produced except by the movement of vast bodies of 
Thursday, 26th,—The morning march was\rough, and T 


ground, over or rather through which artificial roáds had .. .- 
‘made for the artillery, brought us down to the banks of the 
Satlaj, that noble stream so long the boundary of our Ent 


and still so in this particular spot. A bridge of boats had 
prepared at Nagar Ghat, and a most complete thing it 
with an entrenched Zéfe du pont, to defend it against the e 
It had a double roadway, so that two horse artillery 
could cross side by side. The planks had been wellc 
with earth, and the effect generally was that of a regulai 
over a permanent bridge. The road leading to it wa: 
clear for the passage of troops by lines of troopers, and b 
it two regiments were drawn up in line to do honour tc 
triumphant brethren on their return from the Capital : 
enemy. The formidable battery of twelve 12-pounde; 
prepared to salute the Commander-in-Chief as he - 
the River. In the rear the white tents of the C 
springing up along the bank of the noble'stream. The 
was strikingly beautiful, as it first presented itself to my 
on this bright and cloudless morning. I was far ine 
of the column, so I passed over and stationed myself « 
precipice of the southern bank to watch the cross 
could then see far inland, to the trees and houses of the x 
on the opposite high bank, beyond the wide extent of a 
land that intervened. Presently the “ war-cloud " o 
advanced, and, though the columns could not be distingi 
the scenery was obscured. At length the Commander-in* 
and his numerous Staff were seen entering the ¿éte du pont, 


b 


x 
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Jas they stepped on the bridge our guns fired a saluté, and tne 
. whole party prudently halted -lest their horSes should be 


alarmed by the flash and report. The «effect of this 


was 


capital. When the salute had finished, the Commanger-in- 


Chief advanced, followed by an unbroken chain of ca 
defiling over, After them came the qrtillery thundering ac 
and at length the infantry columns, with band pl 
and colours flying, commenced the passage ; and a 
beautiful sight than that which the bridge then pres 
entirely covered with a dense column of European Inf: 
their bayonets glittering in the sun, and the line free frog 
particle of dust, I have never witnessed. Below t 
another busy scene was going on. Noelephants we 
to cross the bridge, as their ponderous weight would 
dangered the security. Each of these vast beasts, 


bi 
re 
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whose number must be counted in this Army by thousands, 
deposited its burden on the bank, and swam across, while the 
tents, etc, were conveyed in boats to the other side. As each 
Regiment crossed, they were drawn up, and addressed by the 
Commander-in-Chief, who congratulated them on their return. 
Many of these Regiments had been sadly reduced during the 
Campaign, but they loudly cheered their gallant leader. 
Though late out in the sun, I thoroughly enjoyed the scene. 
t was the last closing scene of the army of the Satlaj, which 
1e following morning would see broken up, and it is impro- 
able that these regiments would ever meet again. In the 
vening I walked down again to the bridge. The river was full 
f European bathers, who were doing justice to the opportunity 
fa bathe. A large party at the Commander-in-Chief's, of all 
1e Commanding Officers, closed the day and the campaign. 
Friday, 27th.—Morning match to’ Khol. Arrived there at 
unrise, and immediately accompanied the Commander-in- 
thief to the battlefield of Ferozshahr, distant about six miles, 
V- passed by Sultan Khánwálá, and pursued the same route 
h the Sikh Army had followed at the time of their exult- 
hvasion. At length the trees and villages of Ferozshahr, 
aame that will not soon be forgotten, came into sight, and 
rode over the field, still covered with the bodies of the slain, 
x month, or rather six weeks, which had elapsed since my 
‘mer visit, had worked a change, and shining white skele- 
1s had now assumed the place of the dark decaying corpses 
üch had met my gaze on my former visit, Still, time and 
cay had been fanciful in their ravages, and many bodies re- 
ined their consistency and some their colour, The European 
‘as clearly distinguishable from the Native, The long, flowing, 
air marked the Sikh, and the cropped forehead the Hindu 
epoy. Many of our poor fellows had been disinterred ; but 
tne buttons of their jackets, or the stripe of the pantaloons, told 
us to whdt regiment they belonged. Many graves had burst, 
from the expanding of the bodies beneath, the effect of gun- 
shot wounds; and heads and legs, and occasionally a grinning 
skull, were seen protruding from the grave, and produced a 
most ghastly effect. (The people had returned to their fields 
and villages, and, but for the bones of the slain, all traces of the 
great and memorable fight were being effaced. With what 
different feelings did we look now on that village from those 
hich it “first met the gaze of the gallant army that was 
ed to-storm its entrenchments. 
rode back to camp, much gratified with our morning's 
ion, 
rday, 28th.—By a long detour of some thirty miles we 
ed to embrace the battlefield of Sobraon in our morning 





* 
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march. Starting at three o'clock, on elephants, we arrivec 
by early dawn at the outskirts of the former position of oui 
army. The cultivator had now resumed his ancient empire, 
and we directed our horses through abundant crops of wheat: 
which had sprung up during our absence at Lahór. At léngth 
we reached the village of Rodawála, then our fortified outpost, 
now again converted into a village. The inhabitants had re- 
turned, and roofs and outhouses were now conspicuous on both 
sides of the deep ditch and entrenchment which our Engineers 
had constructed. Passing onwards, we came to the watch- 
tower, or rather the mound on which it had stood. How changed 
was the dreary spectacle from the busy scene upon which my 
eye. had rested when I last stood on that spot! Forty don 
men were then, engaged in deadly combat; the valley of the 
Satlaj was resounding with the roaring of the cannonade and 
the rapid and incessant discharge of musketry. Smoke then 
obscured the opposite bank,.and to the rear glistened the 
swords and lances of our cavalry. The scene before me 

was one of unbroken and uninterrupted silence and solit 
The fields were green with the springing harvest, up tq 
entrenchments of the enemy, which rose in triple and quadr 
strength between the spot where I then stood and the r 
The opposite bank, too, was silent now. There were not 
whitening the high ground ; no busy crowds running about 
guns roaring defiance. Descending from the slight emine 

we moved down to the entrenchments, and with difficulty 
duced our horses to enter them amidst the fcetid mass: 
mouldering and corrupting dead bodies remaining herc, 
skeletons, as at Ferozshahr. The vultures were satiating th 
selves, and dogs were gorging themselves with human flesh, ..,. 
garments had been carried. away, and the weak mortal framés 
appeared ia every attitude, in every stage of stinking and half- 
eaten corruption. Who can wish for war, and its glaries, after 
witnessing such a scene! Still, there remained some tokens to 
remind us, that these miserable remnants of weal? mortality had 
once been imbued witha spirit divine. Lying with outstretched 
arms and dark flowing hair, we could pity the fate, we could 
glory in the defeat, but we could not despite the bearing, of our 
foe, who still seemed to breathe defiance, who showed by the 
position «in which he fell, that he had fought manfully and 
deserted his life rather than his colours, 

The more we examined into these defences, the more we 
struck with the audacious boldness of the army whith had 
tured to cross in the face of ours. Immediately defendis 
bridge was a fée du pont : this was their first defence to " 
their bridge of boats. Immediately after our foolis! 
unsuccessful cannonade early in January, they advancec 
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tew up more extensive works, taking in a large circuit, After 
: had deserted the watch-tower, they erected a third line of 
rks, stronger and more formidable than any of the previous 
. és; and these we stormed and took. We advanced down to 
the river, which I had last seen choked with the dying and 
the dead. Some corpses lay half in and half out of the stream. 
The bridge of boats still remained, in a half-sunken state. 
We crossed the stream in one of the ferry-boats, and were 
surprised to find the high ground so far from the river, The 
ige of Sobraon was at least two kos distant, and the bank 
which were the batteries, was at a distance which left un- 
tected the further portion of the camp which we had suppo- 
to be sufficiently protected, and which was the most daring 
ure of our attack. We found entrenchments thrown up 
the heights for eleven guns ; but our guide assured us that 
y seven were in position on the day of the battle. Entering 
boats again, we pushed over the wreck of sunken boats 
^^ formed the bridge, and returned as fast as possible to 
p, anxious to escape the heat of the sun, which has 

»me excessive after nine o'clock. ; 
y, 29th-*-Left the Commander-in-Chiefs camp, and, 
nied by Sir Henry Havelock, marched to Indagurh. 
Iharamkét the Shikawátu brigade, a force small in 
Jers, but of all arms. The road to-day was covered with 
g train of captured Sikh guns, which were being forwarded 
o Dehli. These guus were being dragged along in a 
es of triumph, three of them yoked together behind oxen, 
3out limbers, and guarded, as if in derision of the Sikh 
llerymen, by a few ragamuffins, burkundazes, and Custom~ 
ise guards. Joined at this place Christie’s Irregular Horse, 

their route to Lüdiána. 

fonday, 30th,—Off early this morning to Siddhun, at which 
piace we were joined by the Commander-in-Chief, who, active 
old gentleman, had made another long detour to visit the 
battlefield of Aliwdl, where Sir Harry Smith had defeated 
the Stkhs. We rode on about five miles, and, on arriving at 
he slightly elevated village of Poundri, we commanded a fine 
view of the whole field, and a fairer scene anda prettier plain 
for an action cannot be imagined, and could not be wished 
far ‘The horizon was bounded to the North-east, East, and 
it by e gently swelling line of hills, dotted with 
nd.groves of trees : from the midst of them Sir Harry, 
force, had emerged. To our west was the River 
n the banks of which the Sikhs had entrenched them- 
at on this occasion, puffed up by a temporary advan- 
y had left their entrenchments and taken up a strong 
yond a sudden drop in the plain from the village of 
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Poundti.to that of Aliwál; from this they had been drive 
their flanks being successfully turned, had taken to fligl 
towards their Camp, and were cut down in numbers as tl 

recrossed the river. We rode down to the river, which 

this place had ceased to be our boundary, and thence return: 
by the village of Aliwál, The position taken up by them w 
very skilfully selected, and was so entirely masked, that, t 


‘the guns actually opened, our troops, in their advance, fancit 


that there was nothing betwixt them and the river. The gre 
crops had now sprung up, and very little trace of the slaught 
could be found; but a few skeletons here and there rem 
ded us, that a battle had been fought here. At the doo 
my tent I found tbe skull of a European, known to be such 
the red hair; and arms and legs were strewed here and th 
through the encampment, brought thither by dogs, In t 
evening I again rode over the field, and visited the graves 
three young officers who had been killed in the engageme 
The sun was then setting, and melancholy reflections rose 
my mind as I gazed on the three small heaps that : 
the last resting-place in a strange land, and a solitary 
three young Englishmen. I had seen durieg the } 
months, crowded together in a small space, more scenes 
and distress, of death and massacre, than often falls to a 
lot; but all will fade away from my memory, ere 1 
those three turfy mounds by the side of the Satlaj, a: 
saw them under the evening rays of an Indian sun. 

Tuesday, 31st.—Rode into Lüdiána, distant about 
miles, to exchange my sword for the pen, and to assum 
the peaceful garb of the civilian. 


March, 1846. 


“ Days of my early youth, I fain would give, 

* Ere the dark shadows o'er my eyelids clése, 

* All the dull days I’m destined yet tọ live, 

* For ofie of those "—R. N. C., Jan. 1876. Rz 

I find from my Journal and Life Diary, kept day by d 

that I staid at Lüdiána a few days to collect servants c 
furniture, and on the 4th of April crossed the River Sa! 
into our newly annexed Province of the Jalunder Doab,: 
country betwixt the rivers Satlaj and Beas, the Hysúdrus c 
Hyphasis of King Alexander of.Macedon,'at the lattey 
which rivers, he was reported to have erected. d m---—- 
which I searched for in vain, rendered by Latin Auth 


* Ego Alexander huc perveni." 


He came from the West, and I came from the East; a: 
record that I, after an interval of two thousand years, hz 
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:o his furthest eastern point. I took off my hat in honour of 
2 great Grecian King whom I had learned to know so well at 
on College, It was still at that time an unknown land to 
iropean geographers, and a fairy land to me, as I rode 
ne to my first stage at Phagwára, on Palm Sunday, 1846, 

then, turning off from the great high road to Amritsar and 

Lahór, felt my way from village to village until I reached, 

and saw for the first time 

HOSHYARPUR, l 
my first District, and, like my first love, never to be forgotten. 

Here, seated under the trees, I found my great Master and 

John Lawrence, whom I was destined to serve for 
ne years, having been a Member of his Legislative 
when he was Viceroy. Seated with him at that time 
ry Riddle, the Postmaster-General of the Agra Proviuce, 
ory Lumsden, then a young officer, copying John 
e'sletters; all have been dead many years, Here we 
inder the order of the Governor-General, to the as- 
landed Proprietors, the famous Trilogue : 

(1) Thou shalt not burn thy widows! 

(2) Thou shalt not kill thy daughters ! 

(3) Thou shalt not bury alive thy lepers! 
hich wagright and good, and yet, after half a century, 
ntuated in the existence of twenty-two millions of 
a large number of unmarried women, a social feature 
a before, and armies of lepers passing and repassing 
country. 
' days after my interview, when I had received my in- 
1s from my superior officer, I was left alone in my new 
1 for days and months, and even years, the happiest 


f my life. 
ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST. 
"Lonaon, March rr, 1898. 


.* 


ART. VÍ.—A LEGEND OF OLD BURMA. 
MAHAW THE WISE, 


ORTH of the mighty, river that flows from the dicat 

of everlasting snow, there dwelt once a great Kin 

"ast and West and North he saw the nations at his feet, on 

afar away in the South the city of Mateela did not own h 
‘sway. 

* T have conquered many, lands,” said the great King; “m 
armies overrun the earth ; my wealth is vast, Whence com 
it that this one city alonc defies my power ? " i 

And Ke-wut the Brahmin answered :— 

“ Behold, in the city of Mateela there is but one ruler, 
he is Mahaw, the merchant's son. It is said, his wisdon 
great and his learning infinite, and whatsoever he biddeth 
"King to do, that he doeth." 

'* Is the wisdom of Mahaw, then, greater than that of Ke-y 
the Brahmin ? " asked the Soldan. 
> Nay, how may that be?” returned the DIDA P. 

© the great King who is advised by Ke-wut ruler: over 
and nine kingdoms, while Mahaw and his master rulel 
Mateela city." 
 *"Then let Mateela city also be mine,’ ' said the Soldai 
he went forth with his army against Mateela to besi 
But after many days, when the city showed no signs o 
ing, Ke-wut sent a message to Mahaw. 

“Let not innocent blood be shed ; the great King 
peace. Only do thou acknowledge him as a ruler and, a 
‘tribute to him.” 

And Mahaw returned an answer: “ The great King r 
the North ; the South owes him nothing." i 
Then Ke-wut replied : 

“Thou dost not understand the matter rightly« let us bu 
meet and discuss it.’ For the Brahmin said to himself, * thi 
Mahaw is but young and unlearned in points of law and in al 

argument I must defeat him." te 
< So it ue arranged that Mahaw and Ke-wut should meet o? 
an open plain, outside the city walls, in te presence of the King: 
‘and all the people ; and, if Ke-wut showed he had right on hf 
side, Mahaw shouid bow down before him, as is the custom o 
the vanquished before the victor. 

A little before the hour appointed for the meeting, M 
sought an audience with his King. 

* Oh, Mahaw, why hast thou agreed to this int 
asked the King; “1 fear thou hast lost me my kingd: 
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a war of words between thee and the Brahmin what canst 

thou do? In cunning thou art but as a babe compared to this 

Ke-wut, who has grown grey and wrinkled in making endless 
lots to trap princes to their destruction, Alas! my kingdom 
taken from me and I am a beggar,” 

Say not so, oh King!" returned Mahaw. ‘“ Have I not 
hitherto always foreseen and defeated the Brahmin's schemes ? 
Trust me this once again, and, before I go forth to meet 
Ke-wut, grant me but one request." 

“I am ruined and shall be dragged from my throne and 
made to sit in the dust," said the King. “Nevertheless tell 
ma what is thy request, and it shall be granted.” l 

ive me,” returned Mahaw, “the great ruby that always 
ı the King’s breast.” 

the King took the ruby and gave it to Mabaw. 

v, this jewel was famed far and wide, None like it for 
nd colour had ever been seen before or since; and, carry- 
so that every one must mark it, Mahaw went through 
ty gates to the appointed place. 

en Ke-wut saw the enemy approaching, he turned to the 
3, and all the princes who were assembled, and the army 
»vered the plain, and, lifting up his voice, said. 

‘hold how this infant cometh forth to his destruction, 
iis youth can excuse his audacity in daring to measure 
ts against mine, When he is utterly vanquished and’ 
lown before me, then rise, oh great King, and enter into 
ty with thy followers and take possession of all thou 


n Ke-wut went out to meet Mahaw;.and he spoke 
2d words, for he knew the hour of his triumph had come, 
t last we meet, oh Mahaw!” he cried, ‘‘why hast thou 
rruiued. me so long? when men so learned as Mabaw and 
Ke-wut advise Kings, what need of long wars? Let us now 
liscuss the points of difference between our masters and, if 
ny words sre better than thine, thou must bow down before 
ne; butifthine are better, I will bow down before thee, so 
hat all the world may see and know who is the greater, 
Zeut, the Brahmin, or Mahaw, the merchant's son," 
' And Mahaw Answered: “It is well, oh Ke-wut, and know 
hat, if I have not &ome sooner to see thee, it is because I 
tould not come empty-handed; and what had I to bring worthy 
^--- --ceptance? Even my master’s richest jewel is but a 
ring to the great Ke-wut," 
while Mahaw was speaking, he waved to and fro the 
t hung from a golden chain in his hand, and the 
flashed on it and made it shed its glorious, rosy rays 
e longing eyes of the Brahmin. 
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“That is indeed an offering worthy of thee to bring and of 
me to accept," he cried, and stretched out an eager hand for 
the jewel. 

And Mahaw made as if he would give the ruby to the Brah- 
min ; but one end of the chain slipped from his hand, and thg 
ruby fell off and lay on the ground at his feet, Then Ke-wut, 
fearing least the precious stone.should roll away and be lost 
for ever in the dust, stooped down to pick it up. And, as he 
bent his head to the earth, searching, Mabaw suddenly "seized 
him by the neck and back, and, pressing heavily on him, 
called out, so that the Kings and assembled armies must hear. 

“Dost thou indeed bow down at my feet, oh Brahmir ^ 
'Thou who art so wise, dost thou own thyself conquered : 
ready ?" "Thus speaking, he pressed. more and more heavil 
and forced Ke-wut down lower and lower, so that his face w: 
on the ground and his mouth was so filled with dust, that! 
could neither speak nor call out. 

When the Soldan and his army saw their champion lyit 
at the feet of Mahaw, they were filled witb dismay, and tl 
men in Mateela, raising a great shout of “ Mahaw has co! 
quered !" rushed out of the city, and, taking the enem 
awares, slew many with a great slaughter. 

But at night, when the battle was over and fhe tumi 
subsided, Ke-wut made his way to the Soldan’s presence, 
showing his bruised and swollen face, cried : 

“See, oh my master! how this Mahaw has treated me } 
through treachery has he won the victory this day. N 
therefore, let us seek no more to make terms with him, b 
encompass the city on every side, so that the inhabitants mi 
get neither food nor water. Then we may do with them wh 
we will,” 

So the great army spread itself over the plains, and no Oho 
might come in or go out of the city. And the King of Mateela 
called bis councillors together and asked them : 

“Shall I open my gates to the great King, or sfall d defy 
him and see all my people perish ? " 

And some advised one thing and some another ; but Mabgw 
said : : ` 
“Let not the King yield. We are iņ sore straits, yet there 
is a way by which we may be saved. Is there any one man, 
here who will put his trust in me and do even as I bid him?" 

There was silence for some minutes. Then a nephe 
King rose and' said : 

* Mahaw, thou and I have loved each other as brothe 
o! Iam now willing to do thy bidding even unto the 

And Mahaw answered : 

“Tt may indeed, oh Prince, mean death; but, unl 
done, thy King and the city are lost.” 
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“T am in thy hands," replied the Prince. “Do with me 
oever seemeth good to thee." 

Mahaw bade his servants seize the Prince ; and they took 

) the city walls and beat him there terribly ; and he cried 

t every blow, so that the Soldan and his army heard and 

him. And when he was covered with blood and wounds, 

ey thrust him out ofthe gates and left him there for dead. 

t last some soldiers of the Soldan went and carried him into 
eir camp and brought him before their master. _ 

“Who art thou, and what is thy crime?” asked the Soldan. 

Thou seest before thee a greatly abused man,” said the 

“ Of royal blood and nephew to the King, I have been 

iely treated by Mahaw. For my heart bled for the 

when I saw them dying day by day, and I went to the 

id said : “ Why fight longer against the Soldan? He 

‘ier than we are, Let us therefore open our gates to 

1 let the people get food and water.” But Mahaw, when 

i this, was very wrath, and he bade his servants seize 

beat me, even as thou hast seen, and cast me out of the 

ind now, oh King! slay me if thou wilt, and in so doing 

"^sire of Mahaw, but if, instead, thou wilt spare my 

ne serve thee, I will fight for thee against this low- 

int’s som and show thee how thou mayst take the 


ou wilt indeed serve me,” returned the Soldan, “I 
: thee commander of my army, and to-morrow thou 
.. it against Mateela.” 
| the morning came, the Prince led out the army, and, 
it before the moat which lay between them and the city, 
1ded the soldiers to leap into the water and swim to 
er side, There, he said, his friends waited to open the 


oldiers immediately obeying, many of them were seized 
ed by alligators as soon as they leapt in, and the 
reached the shore were set upon by Mahaw's men 
| Then those who were not yet in the moat mur- 
st theif leader, and, taking him once more before 
accused him of having betrayed them. 
t so, oh King!” cried the Prince ; “I am innocent ; 
hee all." ° 
then,” returned the King. “ Thou shalt have a 
n 


these men go away from thy presence,” said the Prince ; 
e words I have to say are only for the ears of the 
ing.” 
[ Idan signed that all should leave them ; and, when 
one, the Prince fell at his feet and said : 


'.] 20 
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*] am thy faithful servant oh King! but thou hast ene 
all around thee. The arm of Mahaw is iong and has rea 
even into thy camp. Thy ministers and generals are spi 
bis service, and whatsoever is planned, even in thy most s 
councils, is known in Mateela. This very day it has been; 
to Mahaw that I would lead thy army to the attack, and hi 
thus been able to frustrate my design," 

* Canst thou prove thy words?" asked the Soldan. “If it 
is as thou sayest, I will make thee my chief minister and in all 
things I will be advised by thee; but if thou liest, thou s^^!* 
be given over to the torturers and slowly done to death.” 

* Search in the tents of the ministers and thy generals, 
thou shalt see if I lie or speak the truth,” returned the Pri 

Now, being already secretly intrusted by Mahaw, the P! 
had hidden craftily in the tents of ‘the ministers and gen 
letters that Mahaw had given him and sealed with his own 
purporting to be answers to a proposal for taking the ¢ 
King prisoner and sending his bead to Mateela. And, wher 
Soldan found these letters and read them, his heart se © ` 
in him. | 

“I am indeed betrayed,” he cried, “and my life 
hands of Mahaw." 

“Yet will I save thee,” said the Princé) “if thol 
do as I bid thee. Meet me this night outside the car 
will have fleet horses ready, and thou must mount 
away in all haste to thy own city. If thy army is | 
canst find another; but, thy life once forfeited, whc 
thee that again ?” 

So that night, when all slept, the great King crept c 
camp, and, mounting his horse, rode away; and the 
went back to Mateela and told Mahaw he had done eve 
as he bad been commanded. 

But, when the soldiers in the Soldan’s camp woke. t: 
morning, they found that their leader was gone, : 
whither, Therefore every man went to his own 
Mahaw and his people took all the spoils of tł 
rejoiced greatly. j 

PART II. 

In the bed chamber of his palact, apart from : 
King sat, his mind full of wrath and anguish ; for ! 
Mahaw had befooled him. In vain Ke-wut, the Brah 
the chief ministers sought to see him. Heewas denied 
No one dared to peril his life by forcing a way into the 
presence. i 

But when the Queen Mother heard how her so: 
self aloof, she sent a message to Ke-wut and bade 
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her. And when he had arrived, she asked him all that had 
pened. 

‘He is wise, this Mahaw," she said ; “but, though he may 
eat the cunning of the Brahmin, can he defend himself 
inet the wit of a woman ? Where thou hast failed, oh Ke- 
t, petchance I may succeed." 

Now, dark stories were whispered of terrible deeds done by 
the Queen Mother in the days when she was young, before the 
great King came to the throne, and people were afraid of her. 
So, when she went through the Hall of Audience, where the 
"^7 tiers were assembled, straight to the King’s bed chamber, 

stayed her, and the guards gave way and allowed her to 


en the great King lifted up his eyes and saw his mother 
e him ; but he showed neither joy nor pleasure at her 
nce. . 
Vhy art thou here?" he asked. “Have I not given 
‘s that none shall enter my chamber? ? 
lherefore have I come,” returned the Queen. “ The great 
is shut himself up from his people and his Court ; he 
io longer to the voice of the singers ; in vain the actors 
he drumseand deck themselves for the play. My son 
in solitude; shall not his mother hasten to his side and 
1 comfort and advice." 
uat comfort or advice hast thou to give?" said the 
n. “ Dost thou not know that in Mateela city Mahaw, the 
hant's son, holds me in derision. He has dispersed my 
23 and made me fly from before him, and wouldst thou bid 
ise and be comforted and listen to the voice of singing- 
en and join in the laughter of fools ? 
Vhox is this Mahaw," asked. the Queen, “that thou 
penoulép me ide thy face because he rules in Mateela City? Art 
thov nd deVo~cat King? East and West and North is not 
ever others the ed. ? what matter if in the South one State remain 
UNCC ,. nd gile 
iet pu à aga \about what thou dost not understand,” said 
the K «ue aan. = no ot though East and West and North obey me, 
yet he” qc j Sure while the South laughs me to scorn,’ 
“Ts you me telo p” said the Queen Mother ; * then, if thou 
weulds «Spe: South also bow before thee, listen to me,” 
Now. ete he%as no one in the room except the King and his 
fina, the talking bird, that day and night watched 
‘bed. And the Queen said : 
it à fair daughter, oh my son ; send, then, an em- 
Sing of Mateela desiring his friendship and offer- 
daughter in marriage, and seek out thy most 
er and poet, and let the one paint her picture 
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and the other sing her praises, so that the king's heart may 
inflamed with love and desire. Then he will determine 
marry thy daughter, and thou must bid him come here for 1 
marriage and bring with him Mahaw and all the chief courtie 
and when they are assembled at the marriage feast, I will.g 
thee something to put in their food so that they shall all 
Thus wilt thou be revenged on Mahaw, and Mateela sh... 
be thine.” 

So the Soldan sent his ambassadors to Mateela ; and they 
showed the portrait of the princess, and they told of her beauty 
and graces, till it was as the Queen Mother had foreseen. F-- 
the heart of the King was filled with love and desire, and ` 
made haste to accept the Soldan’s offer. 

In vain Mahaw prayed him to stay awhile, | 

“Put not thy trust in the Soldan,” he said. “It is but 
litle while since he brought his armies against Mateela, ai 
now he offers his friendship and his daughter in marriag 
Does a great King learn so quickly to love the little King wl] 
has shown himself wiser and stronger? Oh, my master, : 
these men away and do not listen to them." But this 
displeased the King greatly. 

“ Thou takest too much upon thyself, oh Mahaw ; " 
angrily. * About State matters I am readyto consul 
but my marriage to the Soldan's daughter, what is that t 
One King greets another as a brother, and as a brothei 
answer him. Dost thou think that we of royal blood la 
for each other like the base-born people from whom t 
sprung? "Thou takest too much upon thyself, thou me 
son.” 

Then Mahaw went out from the royal presence s 
downcast. Something within told him that treachery 
tended and that his master was being enticed to his deatn.- Ha 
sent for the spies that he had always round the Soldan, but they 
could tell him nothing. All that they knew was that Ke-wut, 
the Brahmin, had seen the Queen Mother, and immediately 
afterwards she had gone to her son’s bed chamber, where none 
other was present except the bird, Mina. T" 

So Mahaw shut himself up in his own room and sat thaye 
for a long time in deep thought. Then he looked up and saw 
his parrot hanging in its golden cage, watching him with wése 
eyes, And he rose and opened the cage door, and the bird 
flew out and settling on his shoulder stroked his face fonal 
with its beak. 

“Ah, little bird," said Mahaw, “thou, who. Hast he 
friend for so many years, to whom I have told all m 
and joys, what canst thou now do to comfort me? 
would make known to no one else, I have whisperet 
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^d this day my heart is heavy, for I fear the master whom I 

‘eis betrayed. Ke-wut, the Brahmin, and the Queen Mother 

1 only consult together to hatch evil; but I know not their 

2t, for none but the bird Mina was near, when it was unfolded 

Khe Soldan.” 

And the parrot said : 

* Master, I will go to the great King's palace and see the 
bird Mina. She will tell me all she knows, and after three 
days will I return to thee.” 

And on the third day, Mahaw waited in his room, and the 
parrot flew in at the open lattice, and he told Mahaw all that 

ueen Mother had said in the presence of the bird Mina. 
en Mahaw knew ofthe treachery that was intended, and 
: his mind to save his master. Therefore he went to the 
and said ; 
h forgive me, in that I have thought myself wiser than my 
r. My eyes are now opened, and I see clearly what be- 
was only dim to me. It is well that thou shouldst wed 
at King's daughter. I pray thee, then, to take me once 
into thy favour and send me as thy ambassador to pre- 
tl things for thy coming." 
ái the King loved Mahaw greatly, and he gladly forgave 
nd sent him to the Soldan with a large retinue. And 
Mahaw was arrived in the city, he presented himself be- 
he great King, who received him very kindly and said : 
ehold all that I have is thine and thy master’s. Go there- 
orth and choose thee, from among my palaces, the one 
pleaseth thee best and make it ready for the King, thy 
d d 
Mahaw went from the Soldan's presence with all his 
e ; and he stopped before the palace of the Queen Mother, 
choose this palace for the King, my master," he said. 

sui the Queen Mother was sore vexed, 

“Thou canst not have my palace," she declared. “ Behold, 
there are ofhers in this city more stately and more beautiful 
than mine; chopse from amongst them.” ; 

“<j, have seen none to compare with this,’ answered Mahaw, 
&' and the great King has bidden me take the one that pleaseth 
me best.” 

e “ Thou canst not take my palace,” repeated the Queen. 
“See, Iwill pay thee a large sum in gold; only go away and 
leave ma in peace," for she said to herself. “ When Mahaw is 
. that h& has taken from me, will I claim again." 
séek a palace for my master elsewhere,” said Mahaw, 
have a hundred thousand measures of gold." 
e gave him the money, and Mahaw left her and went 
ilace of Ke-wut. 
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* I choose this palace for the King, my master," he said. , 

But Ke-wut prayed him to let his palace be; and, thinki ; 
to himself, like the Queen, “when Mahaw is dead will I cla | 
again what I now give him,” bargained with him for a hund: 
thousand measures of gold. d 

Then Mahaw went back to the Soldan and said : \ 

* [ have sought through the great King’s city, but I fi. 
nowhere a palace fit for my master. Yet have I brought with 
me, from my own country, cunning builders and workers, and 
I ask but a piece of land outside the city walls, where I may 
build my master a dwelling-place.” 

And the Soldan said : 

“I have heard how skilled are the men of Mateela in bui 
ing and carving, and I would gladly see their work." 

“Then I pray thee," said Mahaw, “let my men do so 
work for the great King himself. This throne on which tt 
sittest, and from whence thou dealest out justice to all 
world, how poor a piece of workmanship is it beside the thre 
of the King, my master! Give my men leave, and they st 
build a throne worthy of the great King.” 

This offer pleased the Soldan, and he ordered that st 
land should be measured out for Mahaw outside the ci 
that the Hall of Audience should be given o¥er to hir 
such time as he had built a throne. 

Day and night Mahaw and his people worked ; but onl 

.who came with him from Mateela saw his labours. . 

“ay outside the city walls grew a fair palace, and insi 

v d ^ of Audience rose a stately throne; but none kn 

Pasty night Mabaw's men worked secretly and dug 
passage, which led from below the steps of the throne 
under the city walls into the midst of the palace outside, . 
from beyond that again underneath, to the shores of the mig 
river. 

At last, when all was finished, Mahaw sent a messenger to 
Mateela to tell the King his palace was ready nd his bride 
awaited his coming. 

Then the King of Mateela ardived with his ministers and 
courtiers, and took up his abode in the palace Mahaw.had built, 
And the Soldan rejoiced in his heart, for he believed his enemy 
was delivered into his hands. 

The day for the wedding banquet being fixed, there was 
feasting and rejoicing the night before in the palace c* **- 
great King. And while the mirth was at its height, M 
went with his soldiers along the secret passage whi 
under the throne in the Hall of Audience, and, et 
Soldan's palace when none watched, sent a messeng 
Queen, saying : 
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*f The great King commands that his wife and mother, with 
the| Prince, his son, and the princess, his daughter, shall dress 
themselves in their richest robes and costliest jewels, and come 
to him speedily.” 

e women, doubting nothing, did as they were bid, and came 
the Hall of Audience. Then Mahaw's men suddenly seized 
them, and, muffling their heads in shawls so that they could 
make no outcry, carried them through the secret passage, 
i ^ he city, into the palace of the'King of Mateela. 

hen they were in the presence of the King, Mahaw 





ny master, thou wert angry with me because I bade 
the Soldan ; but in good truth there was a plot against 
1 to-morrow thou and thy people were to have been 


he unfolded all that the parrot had learned from Mina 
ig bird, and how, designing to save his master and 
ie Soldan, he had built this palace and made the 
und passage, 
oh King,” said Mahaw, “get thee away before day- 
Mateela. Thy barges, manned with swift rowers, 
eon the other side of this passage; and take with 
se four hostages that I deliver into thy hands; but 
r that the Queen is the Great King’s wife and the 
his son, and the Princess his daughter and thy bride, 
them with all respect and kindness.” 
out the Queen Mother he said not a word. 
the next morning the Soldan came forth from the city, ' 
ing outside the palace, sent his courtiers to tell the 
ie banquet was prepared and his bride ready to 
im. But Mahaw stood at the gate and sent back an 


"rias the great King been to the Queen's apartments this 
day ? and if not, how can he tell whether the bride is ready ? " 
Then a sudden fear fell upon the Soldan, for he knew not 
what Mahaw means. He turned and went back into the city, 
and squght his Queen's palace. Here men and women were 
hugying to and fro. and there was dismay on every face when 
the King asked : è 
“Where is the Queen ? ” 
And for a space none answered, till at last an aged woman 
vr to his feet, and, crouching down before him, cried : 
“Slay me, oh King, for who shall live and look the great 
King in the fate, aud tell him what I have to tell? Messen- 
gers cante last night and bade the Queen, thy wife, the Queen 
Mother and the Prince and the Princess attire themselves for 
the banquet and go to thy presence. They followed the 


` 
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messengers, and we who were left behind, wearied with waiting 
and watching, slept ; and when we awoke this morning, lo! the 
Queens had not returned, and unless the great King know th, 
none can say whither they have gone," 

And they searched through all the chambers in:the palawe, 
and questioned every one they met ; but no one could tell then? 
anything, 

Then the King went back once more and stood outside the 
palace, beyond the city gates, and he bade Mahaw come forth 
and speak to him. 

* Yea, said Mahaw, “it is I who have taken awa; 
thee thy Queen; but why, oh King wouldst thou have 
treacherously with me? Has my master ever injurec 
that thou shouldst conspire against him to slay him? 
behold, now he has won the bride thou wouldst only have 
him to compass his ruin, and he has gone to his own 
But know that, before he went, I commended the Que 
wife and thy children to his care, and bade him treat 
honourably until I should return to Mateela and demand 
for thee at his hands.” 

And the Soldan said : 

“ Thou hast conquered, oh Mahaw ; for I would inde 
compassed thy ruin. Henceforward I swear, I will 
more with Mateela; so get thee back to thy own land 
my Queen and my son return tome. And do thou als 
with them and serve me, and I will give thee riches and 
honours, for I know now that the wisdom that thou hast 
from the gods, and is better than the Brahmin’s cunning 
wit of a woman.” 

“I will go to my own city," Mahaw answered; “a 
Queen and thy son shall return to thee ; but I may not 
For my duty is to my master, the King of Mateela. W 
was unknown, he took me into his service, and all that 
has been received from him. Therefore must I sgrve him truly 
all the days of his life ; but when he dies, and I have read in 
the Book of Fate that die he must before the great King, then 
wil I come to thee, and even as I have served hime in I 
serve thee." 


Then the great King let him go aid Mahaw Funa to 
Mateela. 





PART III. 
After many years, it happened, even as was foretold fn the 
Book of Fate, that the King of Mateela died: "Then Mahaw | 


went to the city of the Soldan and said : 
“Lo! I have come according to my word to serve the great 


King even as I served my master who is dead,” x 
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And the Soldan was very glad, and he gave Mahaw riches 
and honours,and made him next to himself chief in all his 
ominions. Wisely and well did Mahaw rule; to rich and 
k he administered justice alike, and he was trusted in all 
hings by his master. 

But- the Queen Mother saw her .enemy's prosperity with 
angry eyes, She had not forgotten how her plot to ruin Mahaw 
had failed ; she remembered how he had spoiled her of a 
hundred thousand measures of gold, and that, when she bad 
been carried away captive to Mateela, he had said no word in 
her favour. 

, So she hated Mahaw and daily schemed to destroy bim. 
er spies watched his every movement, and day by day she 
varned her son that his new favourite was a traitor. But 
ahaw was ever able to prove his innocence. His influence 
ncreased and hers decreased. Those who had feared and 
hated her in former days now only showed their hate, and the 
[7-'- stories of her life were repeated from mouth to mouth. 
she shut herself up in her palace to brood over her wrongs 
0 plot her revenge. 
a certain day, Mahaw gave a feast, and a great play was 
‘med in the courtyard outside his house, and he with all 
‘iends sat round and watched it. And the Queen Mother 
d out from her palace window and saw the crowd assem- 
and heard the drums beating and the cymbals clashing 
sked why it was. They told her it was Mahaw's birth- 
and he was celebrating the day according to the custom 
people. 
en the Queen Mother went to an inner chamber and she 
ht out a certain powder and gave it to her servant, and 
him make some cakes and mix the powder into them : 
: then the cakes were ready he brought them to her, and 
she, picking outsome, placed them on a golden dish and told 
the man to carry them to Mahaw and say : 

“The Queen sends thee an offering on thy birthday to show 
her love and feiendship.” 

30 the servant took the cakes to Mahaw and said : 

* The Queen: sends thee these." 

And Mahaw, thinking the offering came from the great 
King’s wife, took the cakes, and, breaking a piece off one, ate 
it. Then the poison ran through | his veins and he knew he 
had been betrayed by the Queen Mother. And, the messen- 
ger being gone, he turned to his friends nearest him and said : 

“Tam ‘dying, but, oh my friends, show your love for me this 
onte again, and obey the last request I shall ever make, Bind 
me to "this pillar against which I now sit, with my face turned 
to the players, and let the drums beat and the cymbals clash, 
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and let no one know that I am dead until ye hear the death- 
cry go up from the Queen Mother's palace: then ye may loose 
my bonds and weep for me.” 

So they bound’ Mahaw to the pillar while the death dews 
stood on his brow, and none knew when the soul of their great 
ruler passed away. QUT 

But the Queen Mother sat at her palace window and waited 
with a dark smile on her evil face, for her messenger had come 
back and told her that Mahaw had eaten of the cakes, There- 
fore she waited and listened for the sound of weeping and 
wailing. But no cries came; the drums beat, the cymbals 
clashed and the people shouted, while Mahaw still kept his 
place with his face turned to the players. 

Then the Queen Mother sent again for her messenger and 
asked ; 

“ Didst thou take the cakes as I commanded ?” 

And the messenger answered : 

* | took the cakes." 

“ And thou sayest Mahaw ate of them ? " 

u Mahaw broke a piece off one, and I saw him eat it beford 
I returned to thee,” said the messenger. M. 

“I am deceived,” said the Queen Mother angrily, “1 

hast lied to me when thou saidst thou hadst made the cake. 
I commanded. That which I gave thee to mix with them : 
a poison so strong that it must have slain twenty men, a 
lo! Mahaw has eaten and received no hurt, Thou hast 1 
to me.” 

* Nay, but I mixed the powder with the cakes even as 1 
Queen commanded," said the servant. 

* Thou liest," cried the Queen. “Wouldst thou have: 
believe this man is a god and may eat poison and live? These 
cakes are food for babes, behold !" and in her fury she broke 
a bit off one and swallowed it, And hardly had the piece 
passed her lips than the strong poison did its work and she 
fell dead on the floor. M 

And Mahaw’s friends sat round their master and listened 
as he had bidden them, till they heard the death-cry go ur 
from the palace of the Queen Mother. And one came running 
in all haste and told them : : 

* The Queen Mother is dead." 

So they bade the players be silent, and they showed the 
people Mahaw's dead body, and told how even in his last mortal 
agony he had triumphed over his enemies. i 

Then the death wail went up through all the city dnd thegé 
was mourning for many days. 


ART, VIL—DOMESTIC POLITICS OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN STATES. 


"HERE may be considerable enlightenment with regard 
L to the great. and broad Imperial problems which affect 
jouth Africa, and yet the questions which locally agitate the 
‘ifferent States and Colonies comprised in it may remain totally 
inknown, Each community or Government has its own indivi- 
ual political life, which, though but little generally known, often 
upplies the explanation of events of wide, and even serious, 
Beort. Who would have thought, for instance, that an anti- 

nese feeling in New South Wales, nearly a quarter of a 

tury ago, would have resulted, only the other day, in enact- 

its to exclude all Asiatics whatsoever from the great island- 
tinent of the South, or that the example thus set would 
e been followed by another considerable colony in South 
ica? It will, thus, be evident that any intelligent view of 
ith. Africa problems must be incomplete unless the internal 
aestic questions which affect each State be also con- 
Itis to state these problems—that is the object of 
sent paper, They are, as will be seen, not only very 
is, but form the theme of daily controversy and argu- 
a score of South African journals, and our task would 
15s, were we to attempt to do more than merely state 
If we can present a plain and lucid view of things as 

e, we shall consider that we have done enough. 
ike the questions of each State or Colony in the order 
tates themselves, save that we reserve one matter of 
owwable importance, which affects each in turn, to be 

It with by itself at the close. 


THE CAPE COLONY : POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS— 
CUSTOMS AND TARIFF—RHODES. 


There ard two great political organisations which divide this 
he largest, oldast, and most thickly peopled province of South 
&frigg.  Roundly speaking, there are nearly a million of white 
phabitants, divided in nearly equal proportions into Dutch and 
English. 'The Dutch,,a long while since, formed themselves 
gto an “ Africander Bond” for mutual help, advice, and the 
turn of members to Parliament. Owing to subsequent politi- 
zal events, especially the Raid-and Rhodes’s well-known views, 
xut more especidlly to acrimonious and heated political discus- 
ion in the Press, the Bond has gradually come to take, as 
the principal plank in its programme, “South Africa for the 
South Africans,” as against the world outside. It thus appeals 
o native patriotism; and includes many locally well-known 

a 
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leading English names as well. It has become a power in t 
State and a factor in its politics to be dealt with. Unc 
present circumstances it is loyal to the British rule, and has 
active desire to change even for a possible independent Sou 
African rule, It nevertheless sympathises strongly with 1 
two Dutch republics, the Orange Free State and the Transva 
It thoroughly distrusts Rhodes. How it distrusts him, may 
be seen from the following words uttered in Parliament by o~ ! 
of its English members:—In a glowing peroration Mr. Mer 
man said: “ There was no shame attaching to the Engli 
name through Majuba ; but the shame lay in the attempt 
rob the Boers of their liberties. There was no shame in t 
defeat of a lot of untrained boys led by military burghers 
Doornkop ; but the shame lay in the disgrace, treachery, 2 
fraud which surrounded that attempt. He believed the Trai 
vaaland the Free State would be a barrier to that basta 
Imperialism and bastard Capitalism which would destroy th. 
liberties in a flood of corruption." The reference in the l: 
sentence, of course, is to Mr. Rhodes. The Bond, too, b ' 
mostly composed of the country farming element, have 
posed Protection—dear bread (flour being importec ^ 
cheap brandy (their own produce)—on the Colony. 

The British element—or, rather Rhodes's Party in it— 
the extreme views held and tbe trend taken by the Bo 
the Raid, have brought into existence a counter Assi 
and called it the South African League, nominally i 
to conserve British rule, but really to carry out the poi 
views and personal ambitions of Rhodes. Being rather id 
minority as regards numbers in the Cape, it sent out a 
and formed branches in the other Colonies and States of S' 
Africa, It has not, however, been very enthusiastically re 
ed even by the British in Natal, who cannot understand the r 
tip-word of “loyalty,” and to whom Rhodes is not either a — 
political, personal, or financial force, though it is true he began 
his career there. In the Transvaal even, only a portion of the 
Uitlanders joined the League. In the Orange, Free State it is 
totally disregarded. And the Chartered Company's territory 
—Rhodes’s peculiar domain—is of very little count here," with 
its half a dozen hundred British police included. As, in view- 
ing the public questions of Natal, we shall have to revert to 
the League, we omit saying anything further about it hefe, 
save to express the general conviction of the thoughtful that it 
was unneeded ; that it will serve only to widea the breach We- 
tween the two races; and that, although it pretends nét to 
meddle in local politics, it will render sane legislation 4mpos- 
sible by interfering with them. 

As a corrective to both the above extreme parties, the Bond 


*. 
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and the League, there has lately been formed a new progres- 
sive Association which has seceded from the former. At its 
fist meeting, held in April last, it was resolved that it should 
be\called the Colonial Progressive Association, and that its 
pamciples should be as follows :—(1) The acknowledgment, 
maintenance and vindication of British Supremacy in South 
Africa, and of existing treaties with adjoining States and Colo- 
i (2) The acknowledgment of equal rights to the different 
pean nationalities in the country, especially the Dutch and 
ish ; the promotion of a good understanding and co-opera- 
between the different races and the removal of all racial 
ag. (3) Co-operation with adjoining States on constitu- 
il lines, and the promotion of internal harmony as a 
is to the formation of an internally united South Africa. 
“he development of a sound, progressive, colonial policy. 
Co-operation in the extension of commerce and civilisa- 
to the north. (6) The acknowledgment of both languages 
ch and English) within the union, as well asin society, 
in every department of the State. (7) The formation of ~ 
ndarate progressive party in the Legislature, 
Bonds and Leagues, the question of free trade or pro- 
divides the community—not however, to any great 
The fatming class form the majority of the population, 
as the wealth of the colony, and these, whether British 
th, naturally object to having foreign cheap competition 
oduce. Hence there is cheap brandy, of home make, and. —_. 
. bread; -.of- imported flotir---Such™ of the artizan classes as; .. ' 
n.the-towns: object~’to*this “state of -things. and- wish fo . 
nd the. tariff... 'They:are in.a great’ minority, and without `` 
h influence, though the oütéry iu; some of their-organs..iss— 
tenoigh= H 
Thile, as we have seen, there are two parties and more in the 
juestions, we come now to a EU Ve which all 














and that is that the Cape C qe o Atake the 
ty thing in South Africa. S! M Pig ans the 


Colopy—the Transvaal being Y ess 
prising and progressive—that pe or appro- 
Natal; but,'as the premier colc re 
` the British," Lord High Commissio. oy? 
: Governor for the time being), she con $e has 
hich is strenuously resisted by the othe Ces and 
vines ail round—to impose her will on them in regard to 
ty matter. fn fact, she wishes, not merely to dominate— 
ch her Size and population enable her to do—, but to dictate, = 
chis her great antagonists have been Natal and the Trans- 
1, Her unseemly behaviour, in this respect, has evidently 
n the product of her late Premier, Mr. Rhodes, In politics 
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Mr. Rhodes has forgotten, or never recognised, his true posi~ 
tion, as only one among many, and has behaved and acted a 
if he was seated at the head of his Kimberley Diamond Mines 
. Board of Directors. This view denies him any insight of rel 
‘statesmanship ; but it is the only view that explains his perpé 
tual political blunders, and that fits into the history of his 
.career. He began as a small cotton-planter in the Richmond 
district of Natal, and he failed there; for nature and natural 
operations require patience, care and study. Kimberley at the 
time opening up a prospect of sudden wealth, he made one of 
the earliest “rush” there. By taking things at the start, and 
by the device of amalgamating and shutting down other minea 
from competition, he emerged as a millionaire and a politic 
magnate, Elected Premier at the Cape, he set himself—as 
but too well known—to deprive Lobengula of his extensii 
territory, by cunning at first, and then by force. He the 
formed the Chartered Company, and got some figure heads 
--git-on.it.... What, however, others would never have done, | 
thought of ‘doing, he puta patriotic and political-colouri 
his financial-- move; and .thenceforward began’ to figure i 
of “the makers:of empire.” : Charterland failing to “tu 
==trumps,:he-next-turned. his attention’ towards the- Tra 
with ‘what results are' well’ known—results that hav 
.-:tended to.disaster,-and to create ‘race and "other anim: 
and’éven to shake British ‘rule in-’South i Africa ‘to its'fc 
' fions. This is the man’ who ïs now again; untaught b 
‘experience, as his late message to Sirdar Kitchener : 
» ‘ree to pursue the bent of his crude fancies; act again : 
i^ ‘ry responsible position of Premier at the Cape, and se 
«& iropean world by the ears, The question whether R 
should, or should not, ever again be in a position to do 
chief, is a very serious one, not merely for the Ca  " 
South Africa, and even for the world. At present i 
the minds of the entire South African white populat 
message above referred to, of meeting the Sirdar ir 
is sufficient to rouse the latent opposition of several 
Powers, as well as of Abyssinia, and it would be we 
Empire in general if his energies could be diverted tc 
where they would not “ mar” its peace&il progress. 
The last and remaining subject, the black or Kafir f 
is one which no one in the Cape, or even South Africa, set 
able, or feels inclined, to deal with. But it is one that, m 
than any other, requires solution, and will have to on S 












and that very soon, as Bryce, in his late work on Séut 
Africa,so well and ably points out. As a question afféctin 
each State and Colony by turn, we reserve it for separat 
consideration at the end, and pass on. 
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ORANGE FREE STATE : KIMBERLEY MiNES—UÜNION 
WITH THE TRANSVAAL. 


The Orange Free State, although largely peopled by Boers, 
is a model State, for peace and quiet, in South Africa. The 
easons for its being so are many and various. Except for 
being cleverly *jockeyed out” of the Kimberley diamond field, 
which was originally included within the State borders, they 
have no cause of complaint against the British. There is no 
'atent sore rankling unhealed "within their minds; no bitter 
wrong remaining unavenged. Even as regards the robbery 
perpetrated on them in the matter of the Kimberley Diamond 

ines, they have since found some consolation in very 

ayable grounds within their present borders. There is also 
very large admixture of the quiet sort of steady English 
armers settled throughout the country—not the idle and lazy 
ingo, or the restless, unprincipled adventurer and continental 
Jew Uitlander of the Transvaal. Many of the Magistrates and 
officials are British. And, perhaps, the most efficient reason 
is the pure, healtaful, bracing and invigorating climate, 
makes mere existence a delight in this happy country. 
rgame question assumes a very different aspect when 

1 by the embittered and fighting Boer of dusty and arid 

vaal, when viewed by the domineering British commu- 

f the Cape Colony, or the spirited and “loyal” community 

‘al, and when viewed by the peaceful farming community 
Orange Free State, living in an ideal climate. In any 

itious question, for instance, where the man of the Free 

will say : “I am not in it, my friend ; depart in peace!” 
Transvaalite Boer will say: “I am ready for you, > 
s;come on!” and the Natalian, in Jingoistic fashion, 

"S _xclaim, “ Let us go for them; only I am so very, very, 
small that my courage may not hold—send us some more 
regiments | "—the Cape Colonist (ala Rhodes) exclaiming, 
* Hunt oyf the villains off the face of creation—what right 
have they to all that gold?” Thus it is that the Free State 
pursues the even tenour of its way, even amid war's alarms, 
exéending its railways, raising its cereals, and increasing its 
«output, of diamonds. “Only within the last year, however, it 
has managed to be deluded by astute uncle Paul (President 
eKruger) into concluding a defensive alliance with the Trans- 
vaal, should the independence of one or other power be 
hreatened from outside. From the Boer point of view, it 
may be nothing but proper, and it has the effect of immensely 
increasing the resisting power of the Boer republics, Let us 
trust; however, that no war with Great Britain will test this, 
alliance. There are, thus, no great “ burning" questions in 
the Free State ; and the President's last speech—at the open- 

. 
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ing of the present Volksraad—at the delivery of which the 
Governor of the Cape, Sir Alfred Milner, was present as a/ 
visitor, must have excited his admiration, if not envy ; for it/ 
was wholly occupied with peaceful matters of railway exten 
sion and other tame domestic subjects. 


THE S. A. R.: Irs TROUBLES. 


The above letters S. A. R. stand for the South African 
Republic, by which imposing title the Boers of the Transvaal 
call their territory. Here the policy of the country almost 
entirely hinges on resistance to the domineering instincts and 
interference—an interference created, and kept up, by inde- 
finite clauses in the London Convention of 1884—of tt 
British Jingo party. There are, of course, several oth: 
matters, such as the rights and wrongs of the Uitlanders an 
the mining population foisted in their midst by the gold ii 
dustry ; the question of “colour;” the question of * aliens 
coming into the Transvaal, and the * Indian evil ; "—all whic 
more or less agitate the Boers. Let us view them in as fe 
words as possible. 4 

The matter cf their “independence,” that is, freedon 
the domination or dietation of the British, is one of lif 
death to the Transvaal Boers, They founded their Stat 
established their liberty and independence—like the old 
dom of Scotland—after numerous bloody and severely 
testedebattles with the British forces. They are proud o 
feats of arms, and they may well be; and whoever 
attempt to deprive them of their dearly-purchased im 
dence, deserve to lose their own. But there would hav 
no “ burning” question regarding it, had it not been 1 
late senseless raid, and the very ill-defined provisions « 
London Convention above referred to. The subject of th 
raid need not again be discussed, but the Convention opens 
up numerous causes of difference. 

While recognising the perfect independence ofthe State, 
and implying no sort of suzerainty on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, it is a bar to the freedom of the Republic in the matter 
of forming alliances out of Africa, and interferes in its internal 
arrangements wherever these relate to Britis subjects, which: 
means in almost évery imaginable disection. The Conven- 
tion was intended to put an end to strife, and should be 
regarded in that light; but it has created more differences 
than it has'ended, "There is, too, no provisiog made in it fag 
explaining disputed clauses, or putting an end to contenida 
by arbitration or other machinery. The natural consequence 
is that almost everything becomes an open question, éspeci- 
ally with a Secretary of State with a Birmingham or Ameri- 
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urn of mind. To anyone of dispassionate views it would 

to be imperative—the imperfections of the Convention 

ig been discovered in the actual working—that England 

id agree either to amend certain points in it, or to appoint 

rators to decide on them, which the Boers ask for. This 

d be the ordinary common-sense view of the case ; but, 

' know from the success attained of late years by British 

h politics” and “diplomacy” in other parts of the world, 

mmon-sense view is not to be thought of when a smaller 

: has to be dealt with. Arbitration may be sought for 

the United States, but is to be repelled with scorn when 

jsed by the Transvaal. At present there may be no 

‘ns against the independence of the Boers; but if ever, 

‘tunately for South Africa and its peace, unity and pro- 

, there should happen to be a war with the Dutch Repub- 

ving to these continual bickerings and misinterpretations 

ae Convention, we are safe in asserting that it will be a 

nut te crack, even with an army of dimensions fitted to 

ge in a European conflict. The Boer is a first-rate marks- 

3 ds within reach of his commissariat, and knows the 

contour of every iach of his very difficult country, for both 

offensive and defgnsive purposes. We may occupy his country 

once and again, and yet not conquer it ; and it will make 

future peace and progress, and the: fusion of the races in 

South*A frica, utterly impossible. 

The Uitlander " question comes next in importance. First 

of all, it has to be remembered that the Uitlander is not wanted 

»y the, Boer, and that he is there, in the Transvaal, only for 

anancfal reasons. Every Uitlander, in one way or other, is 

connected with the gold industry. But for the gold, probably, 

therfif would not have been a single one. The cries about the 

ression of English education ; State concessions and mono- 

polies, and the like, come directly from the gold mines and 

their managers and employés. Besides being, thus, for the 

further gain of the gold people, who already make immense 

profits, they are altogether and agb zuztio false. The Uitlander 

is popwlerly supposed to be the honest, free-born Briton ; but 

as eften as. not he isa wily, disreputable Russian, or German 

Jew; a Frenchman, an American, a Greek or an Italian. 

These, however, especially the Jews, all take unauthorised 

shelter under the convenient name of “Englishman,” some 

yey modifying their native names to sound as if English. 

The \journals, being nearly all English—very few Dutch— 

naturally represent all these indifferentjallies, and, for their 

own gain\and notoriety, make a huge outcry. Besides, these 

Jews, too ‘cowardly themselves to fight, egg on honest and 

alain- dealing John.Bull, and are cunning enough to get on his 
VOL, CVIL] 21 
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weak side by any amount of shameless misrepresent: 
For the most part they are an idle, unprincipled, and cri: 
element. There are more police in Johannesburg, fc 
population, than anywhere else in the world. A good ı 
have of late disappeared, it may be, Klondyke way, but 
are enough left still to make mischief, 

There is no question that, if the British alone were .... 
cerned, there would be very little trouble, As for the cry abou 
the Boers not allowing English education, it may be seen wha 
it amounté to when it is remembered that it has reference only 
to the Dutch Government schools, Englishmen, if they 
it—and they have ample means forit—, may establist 
number of English schools:without let or hindrance. Bu 
Continental Jews wish to scoop out of the country all the 
they can, without putting their hands into their own po 
and to get everything they possibly can out of the State- 
all this through an easily-misled home British public. 
cry regarding State concessions and monopolies amour 
precisely the same thing—viz., that the gold industry, Je 
makes a clear profit-—to say nothing of enormous salaries—o 
over three millions sterling à year, and in numerous leading 
cases pays dividends of over 100 per cent.per annum, wishe: 
_ to make some more profit still, on the ruins of, and by annihi 
lating, every subsidiary small profit made by the State o! 
others, A great deal, too, has been heard about an “ Aliens’ 
law enacted some time back, and since repealed. Its objec 
was to prevent the introduction of an undesirable class o 
immigrants—mostly Russian and other Jews. The Londo: 
Convention, here too, interfered in a matter of purely domesti 
concern. India can pass a law for her European vagabonds 
but the Transvaal may not! 

As regards the “Indian evil,” Indians are viewed \ 
intense dislike everywhere in British and Dutch South Alica 
We shall have to deal with this question again in considering 
Natal, where the evil is very acute and threatens to submerg: 
the white population, and therefore would only state here 
that, strongly as the Boers would wish to exclude the low— 
generally Bombay— Indian trader, who thrives on the igwor 
ance and vice of the Kafir native population, and ousts the 
legitimate white small trader by his cunning and cheap liwing 
altogether from the Transvaal, it has been found impossible 
to do so under the indefinite clauses of the Gonvention. Ingle 
natives a be kept out of British Native African Supr: 
simple proclamation of the British Governor, aud tke self 
governing colonies may exclude them by legislation, but the 
independent Dutch Boers may not do it in their own territory 
by the terms of the Convention! A more complete farce 


a 
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cannot be imagined. The neighbouring Dutch Free State 
excludes Asiatics—ludians included—altogether, not one be- 
ing permitted to enter its territory ; but the Transvaal must 
put up with them ;—uay, suffer the still greater evil of giving 
UA Indians the liberty of living intermixed with them! The 
//Boers wish to place them apart in “locations "—native quar- 
ters as we should call them in India—; but the Indians are 
resisting, and appealing to the Home Government to save 
their status as “ British subjects!" The same Convention 
is appealed to ; and in this matter, too, it is indefinite, There 

1, however, be no doubt that Indian and other Asiatic 

tives were not contemplated init, The question of “colour” 

very strongly maintained in the Transvaal, being not merely 
social one. Yet many of the Boers themselves have some 
ain of African blood. Of course, it is never acknowledged. 

We may now end our statement of the questions which 

:zupy the Transvaal. Most of them are the result of the 

fects of the London Convention, which ought by agreement 

be amended, or submitted to arbitration or some other 
„pecially created machinery or Court of Appeal, 

There is on? subject—the anxiety to possess a sea-port— 
which is peculiar to the Transvaal, and which we omit from 
the list furnishetl above, as it may be more properly included 
in the other class of the broad Imperial problems of South 
Afriga, and would be out of place here, 


F NATAL. HER DREAMS. 


Itis very remarkable how, diminutive as she is in size, Natal 

has quite a number of “ burning ' questions—and very burning, 
too, they are at times. Somebody once said that she was a 
great soul confined in a small body. But it also shows how 
Me grant of self-government has at once the virtue of draw- 
ing out the latent powers of the Anglo-Saxon mind. The first 
thing to be done is, of course, to get up a “ Parliament" 
after the latest approved colonial style. The next is the 
bestowal of honours all round. The burning questions— 
usually started *by an able, independent and fearless Press 
conducted with remarkable ability—then begin to engage at- 
fention.- Natal was granted self-government only the day 
before yesterday, and *yet she has enough of politics to create 
f revolution in a first-class European State. 

First, she also has the South African League, previously 
FMerred to as having been started as the Cape Colony. A very 
small and unnoticeable section of the inhabitants joined it. 
It is to be remembered that, though there are plenty of Dutch- 
men in Natal—for Natal, too, was Dutch before being “aca . 
quired ” by the British—there is no powerful Africander Bond 
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here as at the Cape. The reason, therefore, for this League 
here—except pulling secret wire-strings—is not quite evident. 
Although at first it almost fell flat on the Colony, it h s 
lately been working its way among members of Rhod J s 
and the “loud loyalty” party. It has also begun to m 
as was anticipated at the first, in matters very far remove 
from mere “loyalty.” This pretence was too flimsy to im- 
pose even on the lower working classes, and the following 
funny story is exactly as related “by one of them :—'' Vou see, 
sir, was anxious to know what that there League did mean. 
So. F'attended a lot of the meetings, and I was clean flummo 

Y were, to know what the dickens them gents were up to. 
Hartley, he do talk fine, but I could not for the life o: 
see, as how we wants to bluster like that there Bond, w 
they are all down on. Henglishmen don't like bluster, 7 
Mr, Bale, 'e's a nice man ; but he do talk wot we calls thrc 
his 'at, and 'e's hinclined to betoo patronising to suit my b 
Mr. Tatham is a nice young gent, but I thinks if he went | 

to school for a year or two it would do him a power of Epua 
As for Colonel Hime, he might have been a e he'was 
that anxious about the coin. Well, I was clean puzzled, so 
] thought Pd go and see my'old chum, Pat O'Halloran, and 
ask him what he thought about it all, Pat is Irish, and he 
studies politics and things, and is wot you might call an out- 
and-out knowledgable man, “Wot in the creation of cats is 
this here League?” sez I to Pat as soon as we were seated over 
our comfortable pints, “ Well Bill,” sez he, “they first was to 
play Hades and break things with the Boers and Government, 
and the Indians, and all sich like rubbish.” “ Well Pat,” Sez 
I, * that's good, and I don't mind giving my 2s. 62," “ 8 oP a 
minute, Bill," sez Pat, “that’s fwhat they was to do, but tygey 
funked the programme, and,” sez Pat, “it’s nothing but a falls 
shop, and that's ali^" “Well,” sez I, “they’ll have to talk 
till they busts to get any hanged arf-crowns out o me” 
That's all I knows about the League, sir," 

Diminutive Natal, however, is not content, with one League 
or political Association—it must have several, nearly ,balf a 
dozen! There is, for instance, the Europea Protection AssQ- 
ciation, which ‘numbers some half a score of names, all told, of 
* working men,’ > who come down inconveniently on Govern- 
ment, at election and other odd times, with questions relating 
to “ colour, iid wages, and the like. There is also the * Anti- 
Asiatic Committee," represented by a-martidl medico, a the 
ing butcher, and an Irish election agent. And'so on. //Bu 
one of the principal cries in the colony up toa few thonths. 
ago was for the annexation of Zululand, which was governed 
directly from home by a Queen's Commissioner, Zululand i isa; 
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small, compact territory between the northern borders of 
atal and Delagoa Bay; but it has a population of a quarter 
million of Zulus, the strongest of the fighting races of South 
AWgca. The reason for coveting a purely native territory 
yvith a warlike population, which was already peacefully 
governed by Imperial officers when Natal herself had an over- 
whelming majority of natives, who could not be properly 
attended to—as will be seen hereafter—,and who were always 
a source of danger, does not appear on the surface. But when 
it is stated that ^Zululand is supposed to contain traces 
1e great Rand Gold Reefs (of the Transvaal), it will be 
why Natal longed and sighed for the Zulu country. She 
now got it, too. The annexation, or incorporation, Bill 
ust been passed by the Premier, Mr. Binns, an able and 
sientious politician; and the change of Government is at 
ənt in process of being carried out. It remains, however, 
e seen whether, with their removal “to locations "—a 
irite term for depriving the African race of their ancestral 
s—and the rush of a low and unprincipled class of Eu- 
ropeans, the Zulus will not once more strike out to regain 
their lost independence, and perhaps carry the Kafirs of 
Natal with them. In such event, Isandhlana may not be 
again enacted ; but there will be a sore time of trial for the few 
Natal colonists. Every small out-station will suffer, and the 
progfess of the black races be indefinitely retarded. 

The Asiatic, or ‘ Indian Evil,” question is one that strongly 
agitates the colony. Natal has been gradually introducing 
some/scores of thousands of “ cooly ” labourers for her various 
cultivations of tea, sugar, &c,, on the coast, and the work of 
the farms in the interior. As these Indians worked off their 
indiÉintures, they settled down in the colony, took up plots of 
A ‘ad, and became market-gardeners. Some few became do- 
mestic servants, and others opened small shops for their 
brethren. All this was simple enough, But there also began 
to come large numbers of free Bombay native traders, who 
everywhere veryesoon ousted the small white trader. This 
could fot be suffered, and an effort was made to stop Indian 
natives from beg. brought, or coming to the Colony, 
“Cooly” labour, howewer, was needed to carry on the culti- 
vation—,and they are largely employed even on the railways,— 
and so, a clause was introduced into their indentures under 
wich they are now relanded in India. The Bombay men 
were got at by requiring them to be of a superior class, and 
further, by refusing them licenses to trade. In regard to 
the evil effects of the Indians on the Native Kafirs, the follow- 
ing is the report of a Government official :—*' The free Indian 
is ngw gradually ousting the native from private lands, and 
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foreing him into the locations, already crowded, except for 
those large sacrificed (?) areas known as ‘ Mission Reserves 
Many free Indians are employers of native labour, but amo: 
these natives I frequently find outcasts, and men of 
character, Experience shows that the native learns notliiNe 
but evil from his association with the coolie, Ignoring the 
example set him in habits of industry, he readily learns to be- 
come an expert thief and superlative liar.” 

The “colour” question relates to the offspring of mixed 
marriages, and it agitates Natal even more seriously than other 
parts, being raised there from the social plane to one of “ Wages." , 
A “Coloured ” man, who gave his name, lately wrote to 
local Press, asking the following questions :—* Is it not a 1 
that a number of Europeans are married to  colou 
women? Have we not learnt our trades from Europi 
masters, who profited by our labour while we were apprentic 
Do we not pay the same taxes and school fees as the wi 
mechanic? If we are not allowed to work at our trades : 
earn our living honestly, how are we going to feed and clo... 
our wives and educate our children? Is it not a fact that a 
number of white men, who pose as tradesmen, have never 
served any apprenticeship, but are simply what are turned 
*bandy men ?'" The European Protection Association, who 
chiefly moved in, the matter of. excluding “ coloured " labour, 
stated, at a deputation to Government on the subjecte that 
* they, as artizans, recognised the inevitable advance of 
the coloured races." They also found that they had to reduce 
their extraordinary demand, and were made, before they left, to 
say that they **had no objection to working by the side, of 
coloured workmen, provided they were paid the same |rate 
of wages as themselves." This was having the tables c 
pletely turned on them, for they found that mere sentiment an 
jealousy would not go down with the Government. This 
question of "colour," as affecting wages and salaries, is not 
unknown even in India, But the Government of Natal has 
just “gone one better" than probably agy other British 
colony, or country, under the sun. It is announced da the 
Government Gazelle that “ Europedns" will henceforth ke 
“all persons other than Indians and gatives,” and it is implied 
further, that the performance or otherwise of the marriage 
ceremony will have the effect of making the children of 
mixed parentage either white or black in the eyes of vil ye 

fave 











Here are plain and easily understood rules, which will 

the effect of attaching the growing class to the colony, instead 
of raising a discontented and dangerous body ashafned of 
their fathers or mothers. There’ are many who think “that 
the ruin of the numerous Spanish colonies, and their loss to 
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the parent state, have been caused by this same outcasting 
ystem—one which has now, as regards British countries, 
cn broken by Natal in the announcement we have given 
oye. 
be announcement of Natal's policy in this matter is the 
Ore remarkable since it is a fact that she wishes to 
xe a “white colony," How this is to be accomplished, 
with" her overwhelming Indian and Kafir populations, 
s a very difficult question, and one which is frequently 
»rought forward. As one means to that end, white settle- 
vants of small fariners have lately come to be advocated. 
as the greater part of the colony has already been 
ted on merely nominal terms—a plan will have to be 
'ed here similar to that of the late Sir John Robertson 
aw South Wales, in breaking up old and huge estates, 
was the making of that colony, viz. that of “ free- 
ion." 
:now come to the last of the public questions of Natal 
ys reserving that of the Kafirs for separate treatment)— 
"hat of Free Trade or Protection, which, further, is related to 
the question of a Customs Union with the Cape Colony. This 
latter colony is highly protectionist, while Natal has hitherto 
been free-tradinge The duties set forth below will show this 
clearly :— 


pes Natal ' Xd. ($5.c) per lh. Cape 24. 
lour j 62. ( » ) » ” 55. 
Candles ,, Id. » » 234d, 
Oiis i 3d. per gall. $5 IS. 
Matches ,, Is. per 270ss. » 2s. 
Cheese ,, e e per 28 » 234 
Rice " per cwt. s 35. 62. 
Corn and Grain, Natal 6d. (52.c.) perrooZs. ,, 2s, 
A Coffee, Natal 45. 8d. per e£, ss 125 62, 


^' Natal, however, being largely peopled by a well-to-do class 
of farmers, has lately begun to think that some advance may 
be made in the direction of protection, and that thus a Customs 
Union might be brought about with the Cape Colony to the 
mutual advantagé of both. That Protection is somehow bound 
to coftfe, there cannot he much doubt, owing to the large 
majority in its favour. And yet, like New South Wales in 
Australia, Natal has thréven and prospered under Free Trade. 
Pfotection, however, might make living—which is already 
phenomenally dear all over South Africa—dearer, put back the 

e settlement,above referred to, and send up wages—which, 

her than almost anywhere else—still higher. 


oa 
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THE CHARTERED COMPANY'S AND THE 
PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES, 
Very little need be said regarding the above territories. 






five hundred and odd souls, want self-government. (There is 
African population of some millions, and the extensive territory> 
larger than France, has not yet in parts been even explored.) 
This demand is the sheerest impudence, and the great Rhodes 
is actually found to foster it $ In his public utterances he 
dangles the hope of it before the unhappy—because sure to be 
disappointed—settlers, Besides self-government, all want addi- 
tional settlers, both farming and mining. But, as there 
many other parts of the world, even in South Africa, b: 
adapted for farmers, and richer in minerals, this acquisitic 
Mr, Rhodes must wait for another half century at least be 
it will begin to draw, and then, as Mr. Bryce points out in 
work on South Africa, there will be only a very scanty p 
lation. Finally, there is the cry of speculative mi 
companies for forced native labour, something akin to the, vva 
slavery, and not near so good as the form we have just abo- 
lished in Zanzibar. The Imperial Government, however, who 
have to safeguard the country from native rebellions, may 
have much to.say on this point before it is carfied. 

The Portuguese Mozambique country, from Delagoa Bay north 
tothe Zambesi,is probably the happiest in having no public 
questions—unless in regard to official dinners and the firing. of 
salutes, and the probable future extinction of big and wild game 
in its malarious swamps and jungles. Inregard to the wild game, 
the enumeration of their names would fill an ardent amateur 
sportsman with a strong desire to make their acquaint'ance. 
There are lions, leopards, panthers, elephants, rhi 
hippos, “hyenas, wolves, wild pigs, buffaloes, giraffes, 
quaggas, crocodiles and a score of kinds of deer, large and 
small—eland, hartebeest, blanbok, koodoo, gemsbok, springs 
bok, ouribi, rietbok, rooibok, rheebok, duiker, ahd others— 
and game birds. The extinction of the nokler forms of the 
above animals would be a subject of regret. Whey the 
Dutch first occupied Cape Colonyys and Capetown was laid 
out, lions used sometimes to be found walking about in the 
streets. Lions were even til a late date to be seen alogg 
Lion's River in Natal. But they have completely disappeared. 
Elephants, too, roamed over both colonies; now there >- 
only about 150 left, strictly “ preserved " in &n orig’-~' “~ 
Hippos aud rhinos, too, have disappeared, except 
the former at Sea-Cow Lake in Natal and near the 
the Orange River in Cape Colony, and some in 
where too an occasional rhino turns up. (As r 
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remaining purely Native States, their oae cry is to be delivered 
\eom low whites and strong drink.) 


THE KAFIR, OR BLACK QUESTION, 


We have reserved this question, which applies to each Colony 
or State in turn, to the last. It is co-extensive with South 
Africa—if not all Africa—and is of supreme importance. 
'Ihe question is more serious, owing to the smallness of the 
white population, than in the United States, and is bare- 
ly grasped by men who live a hard, hurried and occupied 
life in South Africa, though continually referred to in the 

ress, The question is, can the Kafir rise to civilisation, 

ke the Japanese, or the Malay? for the modern Malay 

entleman, who can navigate a ship, and hold his own in a 

rawing room, will surprise any one who has no acquaintance 

ith him. Even so high an authority as Bismarck, some 
aree or four years since, declared that the African negro 
rould never rise much beyond being a hewer of wood and 
liawer of water for the white races. We cannot, however, 
.ccept his authority in a matter of which he can have very 
little practical knowledge. If we are to quote authorities, 
we would rather take that acute and keen observer, Mr, Bryce, 
who has himSelf been in South Africa, and who looks for- 
ward to the day when the Kafir will govern and occupy 
his own country without the white man, unless the latter 
takes timé by the forelock and makes a friend of him, Let 
us, however, place our data before our readers, leating them 
to form their own judgment, and show the Kafir exactly as 
he/is. The following scene shows him on his lowest present . 
plane. On last Jubilee Day there were ten native chiefs, 
fth their followers, assembled at a place called Harding, 
in the South West of Natal, to do honour to the occasion, 
This is how it went off, the references to * beerdrinks" (native 
beer), “courting girls," “ killing cattle that they may rejoice,’ 
and the “vociferous cheering,” being quite correct. The 
Magistrate (mounted on a table!) addressed the assembly 
in ,their own tongue :—“ When the Queen came to the throne 
tbis country was overrfin.by elephants and lions, and your 
forefathers had to sleep on their assegais, to be ready at 
gihe bark of a dog to flee for their lives, and you of the 
present day, now sleep in your huts until the sun is high in 
the heavens without any fear of being molested, and for this 
you have tothdnk your Queen, and if any of you are poor- 
to-day it is but your own fault, because most of you spend 
your. time attending beer drinks’and courting girls instead of 
working, the same as all Europeans do. You can only re- 
member dates by something unusual happpening during that 
. 
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year, as, for instance, the Battle of the Blood River; the Zulu 
war; and last year you have named the year of the locusts. i 
This year you will be able to refer to, and hand down to your 
posterity, as the year in which you danced for your Queen, Ia 
pleased to tell you that I have authority from the MIN 
which have your interests at heart, to kill some cattle for you, N 
jn order that you may rejoice in your own way, and they 
will be killed just ow." The cheers for the Queen (and 
the * cattle") which followed “were so vociferously given,” 
that, as the reporter adds, * they could be heard for some dis- 
tance off" They then left to receive their meat—of the five 
large oxen which had been killed for them. 

Finally, here are some of the causes which lead these simpl 
and  primitive—exceedingly sensitive and tender-hearted— 
people to commit self-destruction, the deaths being distri. 
buted equally between both sexes. A well-built, good looking 
- young fellow, who set some store by his personal appearance. 
ended his career because an accidental fall over some stone: 
> broke off two of his front teeth. A middle-aged woman hangec 
herself because her son insisted upon the slaughter of a goà 
which she did not wish killed. Rhodes himself, who knows 
them, likened them at a public speech to “baboons.” He 
treated them, however, in an even worse fashio& by passing 
what is called the “Glen Grey, Act," by which they have to 
labour for white masters under severe 'penalies 3 ? 

What’ the primitive and rude Kafir becomes under a rough 
experience of travel, but without education, may now he 
seen from the following account of a couple of them who 
strayed from Natal, One, a surf boat labourer, first bot 
engaged as a “ cook” on a vessel which ultimately found 
its way to Bristol. By this time he had had quite enoug 
of the ship and crew; and apparently they had had qui e 
enough of him, for he did not wait even for his wages. Asked 
why this dissatisfaction, the Kafir answered that it was all 
on account of his cookery. “They tell me I make “all things ° 
too much hard; then they kick me. I tell ?em I go speak 
Magistrate when we land; but no good; they kick me once 
more again. I say I give them knife s but ng good ; all days 
plenty kick. No good sailor men,’ Such was Jim’ s pathetic" 
record of his career in the Merchant Sefvice. His subsequent, 
career included three months as a porter and boots at d 
west of England hydropathic establishment, manager of a 
Bristol coffee stall (prices Y24. per cup) for six wel Sr 
a market-gardener’s assistant for two months at 8s, & week 
fortnight's experience as a hawker of pins, tape, &c, and 
three days in tronk for not having a licence, When hauled 
up before the Bench on this charge, he made such an able 
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defence that it saved him from a month's “hard "fas a rogue 
and vagabond. Later, he made acquaintance with casual 


fr him to assist in a show of Matabele warriors. He smokes a 
ort pipe when off duty, drinks all the whiskey offered him 


ee and earned 12s. a week on a farm, when a call came. 


and is.always ready for more, and lives on fine terms with. 


his white associates, whom he quite patronizingly salutes. with 
“ How are you blowing, boys?” when he meets them.: The 
other Kafir has been in England two years, and hassgone 
through a varied experience of prosperity and adversity. 


Asked if he was not anxious to return to Natal and his Kraal: 


ce more, he ejected a plug of tobacco he was chewing, and 


‘cibly ejaculated “Kraal be d—d!” He likewise used: 


iny other.swear words. He occasionally walks out with a 


iite girl, and declares he is going to “ properly marry her,": 


he puts it. He keenly loves a drink, and astonishes the 
owd at the show by the ease with which he can take it “neat 
d cold, without sugar" 


The above account may be amusing enough, but it shows | 


.the capacity to make a rough advance. 
The last, and highest stage the Kafir at the present day, 
under the influence of education, is much what we should 


expect of any* European race, Young men pass tough exami- , 


nations and even get ordained. Young educated women are 
engaged as governesses by respectable white families to give 
daily home tuition to their children, including music. And 
there are, as will be seen below, others who write temperate 
and well-reasoned letters on their sad and neglected condi- 
tion in the public Press. They are carefully excluded from 
receiving any instruction in the mechanical arts; but that they 
e capable of over-taking the white races in them, may be 
“Seen from the progress made by the Zambesi natives under 
Arab tuition and a non-restrictive Portuguese Government. 
We may, in our own opinion, despise the Arabs, and feel 
very supérior to the Portuguese, but these peoples have 
helped to raise the education of African natives in the arts 
of gaily life, and we have failed. And yet we profess so much. 
,lhe reasons of,our failure are not far to seek if we really 
wish to know them. , -There is not the least doubt that the 
Kafir can make as good a carpenter, or blacksmith, or tailor, 
or mason, or even we shall say type-setter, as an average 
white man; but we take care to keep him out of it, and 
$e do our best to keep him down in the lowest ruts of 


severe labóur, and even seek to tax him in them! Ina other | 


words, if we have done away with slavery under its old form 

we have itin a new form. Let us, however, see what we fin 

. among the natives of the Zambesi, Here is what a late visito 
. ' 


«t 
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writes :—“ They are naturally clever carpenters. The wood 
is all native-fitted, sawn, cut, planed here, Frames, doors, wins 
dows, chairs, easy and ordinary, tables, cabinets, ud 
and even boats built as I have seen them built in Port 
zabeth, are all done by them. With rough tools they are 
wonderful blacksmiths and even gunsmiths. They can make 


» gunsprings, and almost any part of a muzzle-loading gun, 


beautifully finished and strong. Gunstocks they make to per- 
fection, hinges, hoes, anything ‘and every thing, 

** Their walls are as straight as those of the best of masons, 
Bootmakers can make you as neat and strong a pair of boote 
as you can wish to have. We have tailors here who do, or ca 
turn you out anything, suits of clothes, underclothing, anythin 
and fit beautifully. As gold and silver workers they are su 
prisingly clever and ingenious, and will imitate our best make 
And for the thousand and one nic-nacs of rhino horn, elephant 
foot or sole and tail hair, buffalo and bullock horn, and ivor 
mat-making,.&c., &c., their work is to be seen to be believed 
In fact they would make a creditable and unique show eve 
in a first-class shop in Regent Street in London. Such is the 
African negro to whom we venture to deny the Sapa pulty of 
advancing in the ordinary arts and business of life ! 

We have now seen the South African native, in his several 
stages or degrees, as he exists'at the present, and that he has 
the capabilities of progress. But neither the **swathing bangs ” 
system of a so-called “ paternal" Government, nor the forced 
labour sy-tem of Mr. Rhodes, will admit of his advancement— 
indeed, they only make him dangerous. Even in Natal, where 
we profess to be extra-kind, we exact a hut tax from Kafirs— 
one over and above every other contribution which they make 
to the general revenues equally with the white communi, 
Our system would create a rebellion at once if pursued in any 
other land ; and we are now benevolently proposing to tax their 
very labour, and at the same time restrict them, from the 
best market for it. To mention in detail all these crude, 
mistaken, dangerous, and utteriy disgraceful totions—worthy 
only of the old Slave States of America—would tale us 
too far afield. What our system really is is justly hit off ine 
the following clever *skit" which has letely made its appear- 

ce in the Press :— . 

* Civilisation in Africa.—AÀ large strong man, dressed in a 

iform, and armed to the teeth, knocked at the,door of a grass 

t on the coast of Africa, Who are you, and what do ygu 

nt? asks a voice from inside, ‘Inthe name of Civilisation, 

en your door, or I will break it down for you, and fill you full 
lead.’ ‘But what do you want here?’ ‘My name is Christian 
vilisation. Don't talk like a fool, you black brute; what do 
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you suppose I want here but to civilise you, and make a rea- 
sonable human being out of you, if itis possible?’ ‘What are 
ou going todo?’ ‘In the first place, you must dress yourself 
ike a white man. Its a shame and a disgrace the way you 
yo about. From now you must wear underclothing, a pair of 
"pants, vest, coat, plug hat, and a pair of yellow gloves. I will 
furnish them to you at reasonable rates.’ ‘What shall I do 
with them?’ ‘Wear them, of course. You did not expect to 
eat them, did you? The first step in civilisation is in wearing 
proper clothes.’ $ But it is too hot here to wear such garments, 
am not used to them. I will perish from the heat. Do you 
int to murder me?’ ‘Well, if you die, you will have the 
tisfaction of being a martyr to civilisation” ‘You are very 
nd, ‘Do not mention it. What do you do for a living, any- 
nw ?' * When I am hungry I eat a banana. I eat, drink, or 
zep, just as I feel like it? ‘What horrible barbarity! You 
ust settle down to some occupation, my friend. Ifyou do not 
will have to lock you up as a vagrant.’ ‘IfI have got to follow 
me occupation, I think I will start a coffee-house. Ihaveagood ** 
ueal of coffee and sugat on hand.’ ‘Oh! you have, have you? 
why you are not such a hopeless case as I thought you were, 
In the first place, I want you to pay me 50 dollars’ ‘What 
for?’ ‘An o€cupation tax, you ignorant heathen, Do you 
expect to get all the blessings of civilisation for nothing?’ 
* Bat I have not got any money.’ ‘That makes no difference. 
I will take'it out in coffee and sugar. If you do not pay, I will 
putyou in gaol,’ ‘What is gaol ?' ‘Gaol is a progressive word. 
You must be prepared to make some sacrifice for civilisation, 
you know.’ ‘What a great thing Christian civilisation is!’ 
* Yu cannot possibly realise the benefits ! but you will before 
get through with you? The unfortunate native took to 
he: woods and’ has not been seen since.” 

This is only a perfectly fair representation of what we are 
doing with our unfortunate Kafirs. 

That thé advanced and educated section—a very small one— 
can take some just views of their unfortunate condition, may 
be ggen from correspondence ever and anon appearing in the 
English, Press, and emanating from themselves. One, after 
“noticing various mattgrs in which the Natal Government— 
with over much profession—failed in respect of what the native 
had & right. to expect of them, writes :—“ The natives, b 

irect taxation, contribute £110,000 per annum, and the Eurc 

s not more"than £5,000. This i is only direct taxation,- 
there are other taxations," Another writes thus his homel 
appeal:—/* What has the Government done to educate an 
civilise the natives? Does the colony pay any sum of mone 
to educate and civilise the natives? Itis wrong to think th: 
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the solution of the native question is in leaving it alone, Sir, 
I will ask you to do what you, can to help the native to get 
on;heis most anxious to come out of degradation. Whe 

shall the native be represented in the House?" 

We have seen their capacity for advancement. We hd 
seen them kept down iu the very mire of ignorance, even of 
the mechanical arts—for the greed of a few whites of the arti- 
san class, and for the sake of employers of labour. We have 
seen them unjustly and unequaly taxed. We have noted 
further attempts to reduce them to virtual and actual slave 
It does not require a prophet to predict the disastrous res 
In the meantime, the following ordinance (of 1829), called 
Magna Charta of the natives, flaunts the face of the world 
solemn mockery :—' All Hottentots or other free persons 
colour lawfully residing within the Colony [Cape] are in 
most full and ample manner entitled to all and every rig 
benefit or privilege to which any other British subjects 
entitled." And H. M. Secretary of State pens despatc 
on the “ suzerainty " question. 


à ART. VIIL—PARIS. 
f By EMILE ZOLA, 


: Paris, par Emile Zola.—Paris 1898. 


HE greatest of French novelists is at present the best 
hated man in France. ' 
“The greater the Truth, the greater the Libel,” is a 
»rensic. maxim ; and M. Zola has libelled the French nation. 
lis master hand has, in this picture of the life of Paris, 
ainted, in lurid lights and gloomy shades, a moving pano- 
ama of fin de siécle France, with its hide-bound bureaucracy 
laying at the forms of Republican Government. He has 
ketched, in succession, a corrupt Parliament, a servile Judi- 
ature, a scandalous Society, and a venal Press, The 
ndictment is a formidable one; but the events that have ^ 
iccurred since the framing of it (for the story was published 
originally in serial form, and appeared beforethe incidents had 
happened that led to the late famous Zola-Dreyfus trial) make 
it read like an inspired prophecy. Europe has since looked 
on in astonishment at French gentlemen belabouring each other 
inethe Chamber of Deputies ; at officials fined and degraded 
by the Government for having told the truth when put upon 
their oath in a Court of Justice ; at French General officers 






itherto prided itself on its civilisation renewing the Jew- 
baitings of the Dark Agesof European history. 

Tle now notorious case of Captain Dreyfus would be simply 
ludicrous were it not for the consequences to the unfortunate 
victim of the spy-mania in France, which makes the word 
© espionage " ,have the same effect upon a Frenchman as a red 
rage on a bul. The whole affair has been so shrouded in 

, obscurity by the, prévarications of the authorities and the 
conflicting accounts ef the officers concerned in it, that it is 

eimpossible to say whether Dreyfus was the victim of a cabal; 7 
or whether suspicions were seriously entertained of his guilt. 

spe plausible hypothesis is that he was denounced because he 

as the oply honest mau ou the French General Staff ; another, 
which seems to claim consideration from recent developments," 

is that a dead set was made against him because he was a Jew. 

He was tried in secret, and the Government, to excuse the 

secrecy of the proceedings against him, circulated stories too 
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, silly to be believed by any one but a Parisian godbemouche. 
He was convicted on evidence produced behind his back, and 
the uniform ofa French officer was defaced and degraded in 
public before a hooting mob. He was condemned to ie long 
imprisonment in a pestilential climate. But, after the furore of 
invective and invention had subsided, the voice of reason 
.began to be heard, and a few honest and honowable men 
were heard to protest that, whether Dreyfus were guilty or no, 
he had notbeen proved so, and that he had not had a fair 
trial. > ] 

But the curious part of the story is that the French Govern- 
4nent, the French Chamber, and the French public unanimousl; 
‘declared that the honour of the French Army was involved i 
the maintenance of the conviction of a French Staff offic 
for disgraceful conduct. 

An Englishman's maxim is * Fiat Justitia, ruat Coelum ; ` 
a Frenchman's is that a conviction once obtained must b 
maintained, and that itis not justice thatis sacred, but th 

* chose jigée. M. Zola wasamong theten righteous men founc 
in Paris to advocate the re-opening of the Dreyfus case ii 
the interests of truth and justice ; and his powerful advocacy 
compelled the Government to take notice ofa movement 
which they had hoped conveniently to ignore. "(f his conduct 
has not availed to awaken the French people to a sense of their 
own deficiencies, it has at least opened the eyes of Europeto 
the rottenness of the political institutions of France, and 
notably of her army, in which she fondly trusted to repair the 
losses and errors of 1870. Its officers appear as sorry speci- 
mens of national honour and chivalry, and the principal 
employment of its General staff seems to be raking among the 
contents of the waste-paper baskets ofthe Foreign Embassigy 
in Paris. : 

The disinterested exertions of M. Zola on behalf of the 
condemned Dreyfus recall the similar conduct of anofher great 
French writer, equally celebrated for his love of truth and 
passion for justice, the famous Voltaire, in the case of the 
family of Calas, The latter wasa Protestant in the soul of 
France, one of whose sons committed. suicide in. a fit of tem- 
porary insanity ; and an unfounded ,charge was brought 

“against the father, that he had murdered his son in order to, 
prevent him from becoming a convert to Catholicism. The 
unfortunate man was convicted and executed on, evidence thay 
would not have sufficed to hang a dog: his "property wag 
"tonfiscated, and his family reduced to beggary and deprivéd 
of civil rights, Voltaire, at whose satire tyrants trembled, 
and whose wit pierced with its shafts the shield of priestcraft, 
never rested till he had wrested from unwilling Power full 
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‘eparation to the memory of Calas, the revocation of his unjust 
entence, and the restitution of his bereaved family to their 
xoperty and their rights. His reward was the consciousness 
f good action, and the applause of his fellow-countrymen 
nd of the world ; and he said that it was the proudest moment 
nhis life when he heard a man in the street say to another, 
s he. passed by, “ c'estle sauveur de Calas.” 

M. Zola, like Voltaire, is the sworn enemy of sacerdotalism. 
Te recognises the fact that its era has passed away ; that the 
'riest is no longer the teacher of the people; that the know- 
:dge which is power has passed from the church to the 

ratory and to the Press. “ Paris,” the last volume of the 
Trois Villes ” Series, is, like its predecessors, * Lourdes ” 
* Rome," an account of the methods, and an exposure 
> aims, of the Catholic re-action in France, the attempt to 
the tide of Rationalism and to arrest the march of 
‘ess by the apotheosis of the absurd and the exaltation 
e incredible; the endeavour to divert the attention of 
peoples from their hope in the future to the faith in a 
liscredited past. The Church, seeing its long and lucrative 
Prtnership with the World on the point of dissolution, in 
langer of losing all the profits and emoluments accruing 
herefrom, strives desperately and unremittingly to regain its 
ld prestige and position, or at least.to maintain what little 
here eremains to it. And France is the chief field of the 
ampaign to this end directed from the Church’s headquarters 
t the "Vatican : for France is the only professing Catholic 
ountty left in Europe worth re-conquering. 

The disjointed Empire of Austria has been rudely thrust from 
he hegemony of Germany by Protestant Prussia, and is now 
lista cted by the growing influences of Sclavonic and orthodox 
ements. Spain is impotent : Italy is openly hostile, and almost 
ankrupt withal : France alone, once ruled by a Most Christian 
King and boasting itself of old as the whole world’s gallantest 
Christian nation, still great in the spirit of her people, her past 
xrestige and her pgesent wealth, is capable of affording effective 
doliticaleaid to the Church in its schemes for the reconquest 
of, the world. France is “tthe eldest daughter of the Church,” 
ind has, on more tbàn,one previous occasion, proved the 
bedient instrument of Papal policy. And, in the hope of 
regaining its ancient influence over modern France, the 


nds has definitely thrown over its old friends of the Royal 
d 





otses of Bourbon and: Orleans, and has allied itself succese 
ivelywith the Empire and the Republic, i 
And tiow an active propaganda is carried on, under the 
loak of charity and piety, to recapture the lost political 
rower. In spite of the warnings of experience and the 
VoL. cvil.j 22 
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lessons of bistory, the old fallacies are persistently reiterated, 
that the Church and the State are twins; that the disasters 
of France are due to their divorce ; that her overthrow 
by Protestant Prussia was a Divine punishment forgher 
neglect of Catholicism ; that Jews, Protestants and 
tionalists are the cause of all the scandals that disgrace 
the Government and distract the country. And,in its eager. 
search for weapons to defend itself, the Church does not dis. 
dain to borrow them from the arsenal of its adversaries, and 
opposes Christian Socialism to the theories of socialism based 
on reason and argument. Since the Monarchy has fallen, ij 
will ally itself withsthe Republic; since it can no longei 

its trust in Princes, it must try to capture the confiden 

the people; since the capitalists are Jews, it will pre 
return to the principles of the early Christian commt 
And, though this change of methods isin itself a tacit 
fession of defeat, an acknowledgment that its old methc 
tactics have failed, yet it regards its methods as onl 
means to an end to be attained at all risks and by  W.., 
measures, the dethronement of Science and the re-establishment 
of Religion as the sovereign of the human intellect. 

This attempted Catholic Revival may be compared to the 
Wahabi, Mahdist, and Senoussiya movements in the Oriental 
world, all forms of religious: revival which have for their object 
the restoration of the political force of the religion of 4slam: 
vain attempts to put back the hands of the clock of time to 
the point at which they stood ten centuries ago, and to restore 
the obsolete laws, and revive the dead faiths, of an ancien! 
world in the world of to-day, full of new hopes and nev 
ideas. 

But the revival of religion in French political life 
support from many sources besides the fanaticism of 
besotted believer who accepts his creed because it js incredible 
and who refuses to recognise the facts of history, which do no 
coincide with his theory of the designs of Providence. There 
is the philosophical statesman who, while nota believer him. 
self, believes that religious belief is necessary for tke main 
tenance of, morality and efficacious as an instrument, o 
Government, = 

Besides, it is a bulwark of soe order, and its growgh i: 
inextrically intertwined with the growth of the human race 
What would you put in its place? The human «pha 






craving for mysteries, in its inextinguishable ,thirst for th 
Divine, will always fly to some form of religion ; and, infact, w 
see to-day the people who profess to reject the Christia: 
dogmas as absurd, taking refuge in Buddhism, in Spiritual 
ism, in any and every form of superstitious charlatanism 
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iccording to Mediums and Mahatmas the credence which they 

‘efase to the miracles of the Gospels. Since people must 

yelieve in lies, it is much better to stick to the old ones, 

stgglished by usage and sanctioned by tradition. There 
Some politicians, too, who are captivated by the phrase 

‘that France is the eldest daughter of the Church, and who 

hinkthe political influence of the Vatican may serve France 

n the world just as wellas France may serve the interests of 

the Vatican. 

Then there are the zesthetic, the dilettante, whose artistic 
is gratified by all the historical and archeological 
pa of the past, and who reĝard the Church of Rome 

| glorious monument of mediaeval architecture, and, as 
, worthy of veneration and preservation. This sentiment 
rong in the old families belonging to the historic houses 
ast times, and also in the xouveaux riches, who would 
ly be confounded with them, and who adopt devotion to 
ald Church, along with their brand-new armorial bearings, 
he hall-mark of aristocracy, 

' And, lastly, there is the mass of the petite bourgeoisie, of les gens 

bien pensants, who, in their terror of Socialism and Anarchism and 

their dislike of the levelling-up principles of Republicanism, 
are ready to acfept any régime that gives promise of keeping, 
all things justas they are in this best of all possible worlds ; 
influenced also to a great extent by its women, who read no- 
thing but works of fiction and devotion ; the example of noble 
and self-sacrificing lives set by priests, nuns, and sisters of 
charity in France must also exercise a considerable influence 
over fhe public mind. 

Tlyis Catholic revival is condemned by M. Zola as an anachron- 
isnggand as a retrogression; a negation of truth and justice; an 

tempt to substitute the bond of a common form of belief for. 
the bond of a common humanity. -In the parable of the Good 

Samaritan, Christ taught the lesson that it is not the com- 

munity of creed that makes the human brotherhood. And 

the secondary, qt, perhaps, we should say the leading, motive 

of thiamew book, “ Paris,” is the justification of Socialism, as a 

necessary, outcome of the Sge we live in, and a righteous effort 

to redress the injustices and remove the inequalities of human 

Sgciety. The contrast between wealth and poverty is stilt- 

greater to-day than when the Hebrew prophet poured out his 

SG thing denunciations of wealth and luxury, or.when Christ 

bate the rich dèspair of the kingdom of Heaven; and the 

Utopia of philosophers and the Kingdom of God upon earth 

still seem far away. But, though most men profess to believe 

in their eventual realisation, they have really. treated them as 
idle dreams and have branded those who sought to realise 





.he puts into the mouths of the characters of his story; Du 
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them, like the Anabaptists of Munster and the Fifth-Monarchy- 
men in England, as pestilent heretics or crazy fanatics. And 
even ín, these days of free thought and free speech in the 
countries .of Europe, socialist advocates and agitators re 
watched by spies, tracked by the Police, exiled or imprisóned 
for expressing opinions condemning the social system o 
Christendom, advocating a fairer re-distribution of wealth anc 
work, preaching the doctrine of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest. number. This repression and persecution had brec 
Anarchism -out of Socialism, and had turned many a harmless 
theorist into a dangerous criminal; for it is an historical ex, 
perience that severity of repression increases resistance 

an idea is most surely and widely propagated by the blo 

the martyrs who die for it. 

Russia, in which the safety valve of public opinion is kep! 
metically sealed, has thus given birth to the monstrous grow 
Nihilism ; while England, where Socialists are allowed t 
their theories to their heart’s content, is not only less tro 
than any other.country of Europe by the Anarchist scum, bu 
fewer socialists among its working classes than any other nauun 

In a previous volume, “Germinal,” M. Zola gave us the 
portrait of a Russian apostle of Anarchy pushing his propa- 
ganda among his fellow-workmen in France With all the zeal * 
of a Dervish and allthe skill of a Jesuit, and plotting the 
destruction. of the Society around him with the energye of a 
giant'and the cunning of a fox. And in “Paris” an Anar- 
chist outrage and the events which spring from it form one of 
the main incidents of the story. h 

A novel is not an essay on social problems or a political 
pamphlet, and it is as impossible as it would be unfair to 
judge of a novelist's sentiments and opinions from the langgege 





it might be plausibly argued from the general tenour of 
* Paris" and the preceding volumes of the series that the 
sympathies of M. Zola are with social reform,"and that he 


regards doctrinaire socialism as a step, at all eyents, in the right 
direction ; an attempt to increase the general sum of the hap- 


piness of the human race, and a v&luable contribution to the 
discussion of problems for its futuge welfare, the ultimate 
solution of which must be left to reason and justice. 

The present volume contains the conclusion of the story” of 
the Abbé Pierre Froment, which commenced in “ Lourdes” and 
was continued in “ Rome," and might have, as an alterngllve | 
title, “The Adventures of a Priest of an old Faith in seach of 


„a new one," Guillaume and Pierre Froment are the offspring 


of the marriage of a man of lofty intellect and deep science 
with a sweet and pious woman: their father is a Rationalist 
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and their mother a devotee. The sons fortunately inherit the 
qualities of both parents, the head of the father and the heart 
of,the mother. The eldest son, Guillaume, succeeds to his 
fater’s studies, aids him in his laboratory and adapts his 
opiftions; but Pierre is still a child when his father is killed by 
the explosion of some chemicals from which he was too suc- 
cessfully endeavouring to evolve a new explosive force. After 
his death, the eldest son, estranged from the mother by 
difference of belief and consequent lack of sympathy, quits 
(tne paternal home and sets up his laboratory in another quarter 
^ “aris: while the younger remains with her in the quiet 
'villa at Neuilly, and is educated in the principles of the 
iolic faith, He becomes a priest, and his mother dies soon 
- the dearest wish of her heart has been gratified by seeing 
darling son officiating at the altar, offering up the daily 
ifice. Pierres labours in nursing his dying mother, and 
inguish at her loss, prostrate him with a serious illness ; 
, while he is weak in body and mind, he falls under the in- 
nce of his rationalistic brother and his father's scientific 
‘library, now unsealed for the first time since his death ; and an 
honest doubt of the dogmas which he had till then believed to 
be eternal verities, seizes upon his perturbed soul. : 

The reason Me has inherited from his father clashes fatally 
with the faith of his mother. He joins in the pilgrimage to 
‘Lourales in the hope of dispelling his gloomy doubts, anxious to 
recover the ‘innocent credulity of the child, the primitive faith 
ancient nations, crouching beneath the terrors of the 
unkngwn; and he returns disillusioned, his whole soul re- 
volte@ by the glorification of the impossible and the incredible, 
the absolute negation of common sense in the minds of the 





“ Who hoped to rise, 

‘ On nonsense piled on nonsense, to the skies ! " . i 
The peace of the world, the salvation of humanity, the fulfil- 
ment of the heeds and desires of the world to-day could never 
be found in this puerile abandonment of reason and common 
sensewe But still he trusted in the efficacy of Christian charity, 

nd, in spite of the opposKion of his intellect, he again put his 
with into a pilgrimage,to Rome, in the hope that there, at the 
head-quarters of Catholicism, he might find the old religion 
renewing its youth, reverting to the spirit of early Christia- 

ity, becoming the religion of the democracy, the faith de- 
manded by. the*social evolution of the modern world ; and he 
had found nothing but ruins, the rotten trunk of an old tree 
incapable of putting forth new shoots ; he had heard notbing 
but the ominous creaking and cracking of the timbers and 
masonry of an old edifice crumbling to decay. And he returns 
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: to Paris, disenchanted, disheartened, to resume his duties as 
l a faithless priest, "watching over the faith of others ; to continue 
the work of devotion and charity to the outcasts of society 
with which he was wont to satisfy the cravings of his soul ior 
Jove and righteousness. ; s 
It is here, in the slums of Paris, that the scene of the third ` 
. volume opens. It is not so mucha story as a succession of 
moving pictures of Parisian life and society, like the shifting 
scenes of a drama on the stage, or the changing canvas of a 
diorama. > 
. In the first scene, Pierre is sent by his simple and pious ~+ 
à friend and Director, the Abbé Rose, to succour and reli 
an old pauper, the workman Laveuve, now past work of ; 
kind, racked with pain and pinched with hunger, perishing 
the mid-winter cold and sordid filth of his empty,garret ; 
wretched rookery of a squalid quarter of Paris, among : 
and famishing wretches as miserable as himself, driven by ù 
; to take refuge in the revolting theories of anarchy. Here 
“© meet the out-of-work mechanic Salvat, living, or starving,’ witn 
his widowed sister-in-iaw, Madame Theodore, and his little 
daughter Céline, and his instructor in anarchic principles, the 
young Victor Mathis, son of a petit employé, whose widowed 
, mother had educated him at the cost of al her straitened 
means, and still supported by.her unremitting toil, while he, 
unable to obtain the situation that his talents and eductition 
entitled him to aspire to, preached the gospel of Socialism! and 
Anarchy. Pierre, finding Laveuve in such dire straits, be- 
thinks himself of the Asile des Invalides, a charitable institu- 
tion founded for the reception of the destitute, and supported 
by the subscriptions of the wealthy; and he hurries of 
obtain a card for the admission of the patient from the Baro 
Duvillard, one of the Lady Patronesses of the Institution, — 
The scene changes to the splendid mansion, the sumptuou: 
‘apartments, and the luxurious breakfast-table qf the Hote’ 
Duvillard, occupied by a fresh set of dramatis persone: the 
Baron, one of the greatest financiers of France, descended from 
a grandfather who acquired a fortune as a Commissary*to the 
armies of Napoleon, and trom a father who was ennobled far 
financial services by the covetous Zouzgeois King Louis-Philippe ; 
weemse-;dding the appetite for indulgence to the inherited aptitude 
for business ; joining the Christian voracity for pleasure to the 
Jewish rapacity for gain: his wife Eva, fgt, fair, and forsy, 
the daughter of the great German-Jewish bagker, Justus ` 
= Steinberger, who had hoped to make a bargain, profitable to both 
- parties, in selling his darling child to the son of his Christian | 
financial rival: his son Hyacinthe, Aesthete and Cynic, -2 
jin de siécle masher, equally contemptuous of work and pleaguré, 
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“le dernier expression de l'epuisement d'une race :" and his 
daughter Camille, undersized, dark-complexioned and ill- 
favoured, clever and satirical, mortally jealous of the good 
los and youthful graces of her mother. The Baron, the 
SaMpson of the financial world, is entangled in the toils of the 
fair Silviane, an impudent third-rate actress: her great ambi- 
tion is to join the ¢roupe of the Comedie-Francaise, and all 
her lover's influence of the purse-strings must be brought to bear 
to this end on all persons and powers connected with the stage, 
ministerial, managerial, and critical La Baronne, whose 
and selfish nature cannot exist without love and sympathy, 

s it in the society of the noble and handsome young Gerald 
Juinsac, whose feebleness of mind and frailty of constitu- 
belied his well-bred assurance and his imposing physique : 

pe of the old noblesse of France, a front of brass with feet 

lay. And he figures among the convives at the breakfast, 

e, on this day, along with his uncle, the General de Bozonnet, 
evant Royalist and late Imperialist, who never ceased to 
ounce the new-fangled system of universal service which 

naa ruined the French army. 

The remaining guests were the Juge d’ instruction, Amadieu, 
a popular and fashionable pillar of the law, whose ambition 
for glory and fortune made him prefer the rôle of the politician 
to that of the lawyer, and sacrifice the interests of justice to 
those of his patrons ‘in the Ministry: and Dutheil a young 
deputy of promise from the provinces, who, in his rage for the 
pleasures of Paris, and his need of money to satisfy it, had 
become jackal to the Baron Duvillard, and his obedient instru- 
ment in any kind of shady transaction, And the topic of 
conversation at the table is the article which has appeared 
tha morning in La Voix du Peuple a sensational journal 
pts under the pretence of the advocacy of justice and mora- 

ity, launched a fresh flood of scandals every day with the 
sole objeet of increasing its circulation, 

This tim? it had got hold of an enterprise fostered by Baron 
Duvillard, a concession for an African railway; and it threatened 
to publish a list Óf the Ministers and Deputies whose support 
and suffrages had been purchased to pass the measure through 
fhe House. 

Ihe Baroness, whose*connection: with the Charitable Asylum i 
for the Invalid Poor is more ornamental than useful, sends 

ierre on to procure what he wants from its Secretary, 
M*Fonségue, who is at the Chamber of Deputies ; aud the 
scene shifts to the Salle des Pas Perdus, where we are intro- 
duced to the pillars of Parliament and of the Press : /e petit 
Massot, the reporter, vzaz enfant de Paris, without creed - ‘OF o. 
conviction, with little knowledge and less education, whose 
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articles aimed at being neither a record of fact nor an aid to 
argument, but were simply intended to amuse and interest the ' 
public : Mége, the collectivist deputy, with his hawk nose and 
bony frame, like a bird of prey scenting the battle from V 
a cast-iron doctrinaire, honestly and simply believing that he 
salvation of society lay in the realisation of his pet theories; . 
always attacking and overthrowing Ministry after Ministry . 
in the fertile hope of finding himself one day at the head of a 
- socialist Cabinet, while he was urged on by more astute and 
less disinterested politicians, who seized on the spoils of office 
when Mége had won them : Barroux, the chief of the Cabinet, 
an honest Republican, who had honestly accepted the mo 
of Duvillard as a subvention for the Republican organs of 
Press, and had so employed it: Montfessand, his collea; 
who had put the money into his own pocket, and who bo 
swears that he never touched a centime: Sanier, the ed 
of La Voix du Peuple, feeding a greedy public on the car: 
and sewage of journalism : Fonségue, the editor of the Gl 
believing neither in God nor in Devil, worshipping money al 
while he tickled the ears of the Philistines with phrases abuu. 
order and decorum, the maintenance of morality and the 
respect for religion. 

The scene of the debate in the Chamber, «the interpella- 
tion of Mége, and the narrow escape of the Ministry from 
a vote of censure are painted from the life, and might be 
taken for an actual page from the French Parliamentary 
reports, And Pierre is sent on from pillar to post, in search 
of the card of admission, by people too much occupied 
with their business, or too much absorbed in their plea) 
to the dull old Mansion of old Madame de Quinsac, i 
ghostly haunts of the ancient zodlesse in the old aristoch 
quarter ; to the Hotel in the Avenue Kleber occupied by th 
frivolous and cosmopolitan Princess de Harth, an eccentric little 
grass-widow, of bounteous charms, boundless wealth, and doubt- 
ful connections ; always leading the flock of fashi®nable fools 
in every new craze and every strange fad, cycling, fencing, 
spiritualism, Buddhism, palmistry, and now’ Anarchy. Her 
reception rooms were full not only of «the eau Monde of Paris, 
but of strange: adventurers of doubtful nationality and polyS 
glot speech, who “discussed the doctfines of Socialism and 
Nihilism with their hostess. And thence Pierre has to retufn 
once more to the Hotel Duvillard ; but, having an hour to 
spare, he enters the Church of the Madeleine, where He 
patriotic prelate and popular preacher, Monsignor ‘Martha; is 
preaching the afternoon sermon toa crowded congregation of , 

. the wealthy and fashionable world of Paris, speaking»fair | 
words glozing upon Christian charity and the remedial office 
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of religion, in the secret hope of reconquering for the Church 
the wealth and power which had formerly corrupted it, as 
they were now corrupting the World. 
A Later on, as the Abbe Pierre is making his way again to 
Ae Hotel Duvillard, he sees before him his brother Guillaume, 
the Chemical Analyst, in conversation with a working-man 
whom he recognises as the haggard Salvat, whom he had 
seen that morning quitting his miserable den with Victor 
Mathis and a mysterious bundle, apparently in search of a job. 
^nd when the two parted, Salvat turned down the street of 
1e Hotel Duvillard, still with the mysterious package under 
is arm. Guillaume watched him for a moment, hesitated, 
jen hurried after him. Pierre, feeling some strange presenti- 
ient of evil, followed them both, just as the Baron’s landau 
»peated, returning from the Princesse de Harth’s reception, 
ad just as a flaxen-haired and blue-eyed milliner's appren- 
ce, un petit tvottin blond et joli, passed under the arch- 
ay of the porte-cochére. A flash like lightning and a crash 
ke thunder stuns the passers-by and shakes the street ; but 
ne landau had been stopped by a brewer’s dray which blocked 
narrow part of the road, and its only occupants, Hyacinthe 
and Camille, escape unhurt,, Pierre darts under the shattered 
archway, to fend his brother bleeding on the ground, and the 
little zroziu, stretched on her back, her whole body one gaping 
* wQund, a smile still on her rosy lips, and her blue eyes staring 
wide open‘to the sky, as if in blank astonishment at the sudden 
catastrophe of her innocent life, 
uillaume was soon on his feet again : he had been unfor- 
tunately too late to prevent the outrage, but luckily too far to 
bg injured by the explosion, except for a splinter which had ` 
uck him in the wrist. In the confusion that follows, Salvat 
as escaped, and Pierre hurries Guillaume off to his own 
little house at Neuilly, where he lies perdu for a month 
while his wound is healing, fearful of being suspected of 
complicity in the outrage and still more afraid of the pre- 
mature disclosure of the secret of the manufacture of the 
powerful explosive which he is engaged in preparing; for 
Safvat, who had at one time been in his employ, had stolen 
# one of his cartridges. As for Laveuve, the old working-man 
for whom Pierre had taken so much trouble to obtain bis, 
*admission to the Asylum for Invalids of the deserving poor, 
he was already dead, and still troubled the mind of Pierre by 
the memory eof the misery which he had been unable to 
aNeviate. * A 
And while the two brothers renewed the affectionate in- 
tercoürse of their childhood, the priest’s little cottage became 
the rendezvous of Guillaume's scientific friends: the famous 
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, Savant, Bertheroy, covered with decorations, and loaded with 
titles and honours, all of which he tranquilly accepted and 
despised, caring for nothing but truth and knowledge, believ«/ 
ing the salvation of the world to lie in the progress of scienc 
and by slow process of evolution, not by a cataclysm which 
should usher in a millennium. Then there was Bache, the 
„good old .Municipal Councillor, disciple of Saint Simon and 
Fourier, who had joined the Commune in 1871, he did not 
exactly know why or how, had been consequently condemned 
to death, and saved himself only by flight into Belgium, 
where he lived until the amnesty, Neuilly had elected him 
to the Municipality out of sympathy with his sufferings in e 
cause. 

Janzen, the Anarchist, of whom no man knew the country d 
the calling, the silent agitator despising the futility of -words 
and speaking only to advocate action, cutting short discussio 
with a trenchant phrase, came there too, with Nicolas Barthes, 

_ the white-haired patriarch who had spent fifty years in prisot 

efor the sake of Liberty. Freedom of thought, speech and 
action was his craze and he had spoken for it, written for it, 
and conspired for it, under Monarchies and Empires which 
had kept him in prison forit : and when the Republic came, 
the Republic that he had so ardently hoped for arfd so zealous- 
ly fought for, it sent him to prison too. Yet he was as hope- 
ful and as ardent ‘as ever, still looking for the advent ofa 
form of Sovernment under "which freedom might be enjoyed in 
France. And.another visitor was Theophile Morin, professor 
of science and Positivist, who, in his youth, had made the 
campaign of Sicily with Garibaldi, the only break in the 
monotonous round of his scholastic life : a little grey, parchdd 
old man, caring only for science, hating wealth and pleasur 
And the war of words engages arouud Guillaume s invalide s, 
couch. All these fanatics air the theories of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, Proudhon and Comte; aud the ears of Pierre are , 
deafened and his mind is dazed by the din of Collecfivist and 
Positivist jargon. And, hostile as all these sects, seemed to be 
tothe established order of things, they were stil more hoatile 
to each other ; and those who differed least, hated each other 
the most. S 
meerillaumé's accident now for the first time threw Pierre 
into close relation with his brothers family, installed in the 
little house on the heights of Montmartre which furnishes 
the next scene in the drama. Fd 
Guillaume had installed himself there when he married the 
orphaned daughter of a poor paralytic professor who. had 
occupied lodgings under the same roof as himself. When the 
father died suddenly, Guillaume comforted and aided the 
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mother, Madame Leroi, taking up her abode with the young 
ménage, and acting as ‘housekeeper and nurse. Three boys 

re the offspring of the marriage, named Thomas, François, 
and Antoine ; their mother died while they were yet young, 
and they were brought up by the grand-mother in Spartan 
fashion, while the father was always busy in his laboratory. 
Madame Leroi had come from a Protestant family of the 
Cevennes, and had been brought up in strict Calvinistic 
principles ; but her clear intellect cast aside the dogmas 

hich revolted her reason, and she had formed for herself an 
leal cult of the worship of Truth, Love, and Duty. Her 
ind had been tempered in many trials, and had emerged 
om them firmer and purer than ever. 

The family was completed by Marie, an adopted child, the 

aughter of one of Guillaume’s dear-friends, a crack-brained 
enius who devised impossible inventions and dissipated his 
ortuné in promoting them, He died a beggar, comending, 
vith his dying breath, his only daughter to the care of his friend, * 
vho faithfully fulfilled his request and took the girl into his 
family, where she aided the grand-mother in the menage, and 
was destined eventually for the life of a governess, 

At the périod when the story opens, the three sons are al- 
ready earning their bread, Thomas asa mechanical engineer, 
Feangois as a teacher in a school, and Antoine as a wood- 
engraver. 

The manner in which the love and peace and joy of this 
little household are contrasted with the envy, hatred, and 
malice of the wealthy and luxurious Duvillards, reminds us ,- 
somewhat of the virtuous labourer and wicked squire of 

Macc fiction in the Sandford and Merton epoch of English 
literature. The story follows the fortunes of these two families, 
with whose lot all the other characters are linked by a some- 
what audgcious violation of probabilities. The scene in which 
Guillaume and Pierre take shelter from a shower is a res- 
taurant in the Bois de Boulogne in an upper chamber of which 
theeDaroness Duvillard and Gerald de Quinsac ure having a 
clandestine meeting ; the invasion of the police on the track 
of the anarchist, Salwat, concealed in the cellar, andthe im- 

e prompt arrival of Rosamond, Princesse of Harth, an 
reigning favourite, Hyacinthe Duvillard, at the moment of the 

"wcriminal's arrest, savour more- of melodrama than of real 
life. The characters and the scenes are painted from the 
life, but the grouping is awkward. But this censure cannot bf 
extended to the descriptions of the debates in the Chamber 
and the trial of Salvat in the Court’ of Justice, in which the 
characters naturally fit the scene, and no theatrical surprises 
are necessar y for their introduction, 
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While the Baron Duvillard is plotting the ruin of the too. 
scrupulous Minister of Beaux-Arts, who objects to the ap- 
pearance of Silviane d’Aulnay on the boards of the Comédie-, 
Française, and his hopeful son Hyacinthe is amusing himsel£ 
by alternately gratifying and disappointing the eccentritt 
caprices of the Princesse de Harth, the Baroness Duvillard and 
,her daughter, Camille, are desperately disputing the possession 
"of Gerald de Quinsac, Camille hates her mother, and, through 
mischief, sets herself to lure away her lover ; and the feeble 
Gerald succumbs to her artful wiles and her audacious energy, 
backed by the prospect of her dowry, which runs into millions. 
The consent of the poor and proud Countess de Quinsac is 
secured by her desire to assure the future of her darling d 
and by her dread of his falling into straits little suited to bil 
gentle and easy nature after her death. So the marriage oi 
Gerald and Camille was celebrated with much fashionable 
pomp at the church of the Madeleine, a marriage truly 
Parisian, as Ze fezit Massot remarks; a symbol of the apo- 
etheosis of the bourgeoisie, the ancient noblesse sacrificing 
one of its scions on the altar of the golden calf, 
to propitiate Je bon Dieu and the Gendarmes, who, once restored 
to power in France, will make short work of thie anarchist 
gabble 

In the humbler home there is trouble, too. Guillaume had 
long meditated making the orphan Marie his wife, in spite of the 
disparity of their ages : and she was not unwilling, mistaking 
her respect and sympathy for him for love, But the entrance 
of Pierre into the family changes the situation, Influenced by 
his brother, he has finally discarded his scruples, thrown off the 
soutane, renounced his false priesthood, become a man amo 
men : and, before he and Marie are aware of it, they are in oU 
with one another. Pierre withdraws himself from the danger- 
ous society ; butthe keen eye of Madame Leroi has taken in 
the situation, and she apprises Guillaume of it. 

He generously insists on releasing Marie from her promise, 
and, in spite of her protestations, hands her over, to Pierre and 
makes them both happy. They go bicycling together all ayer 
the environs of Paris, Marie ez pantalon, Pierre no longer en- 
cumbereá by priéstly.petticoats. 
umwie:-or most of the principal characters Of the story are again, 
assembled in the Salle de Justice at the trial of the anarchist, " 
Salvat, already judged and condemned in advance by the 
Ministry, who made.political capital out of his Srrest, and by 
éhe public, which is driven half mad by the Anarchist spectre? 

And in this solemn mockery of justice, the privileged and 
the wealthy classes, fearful of the social edifice which shelter- 
ed them, threatening one day to crush them under its ruins, 
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exercised all the enormous force of which they still remained 
masters, to crush this human insect, this poor distracted wretch, 
\brought before the bar there by his confused sense of wrong 
d suffering, his disordered dream of an avenging justice. 
‘Salvat was condemned to death, and the execution of his 
sentence gives another occasion for the muster of the dramatis 
personae, He had kept the secret of the manner of his procur- 
ing the explosive ; and, when he recognised in the Court his for- 
mer employer, Guill aume, who had been kind to him, he greeted 
him with a look „like that of a faithful dog. He dies with the 
"atience and constancy of a martyr, as be is reckoned by his 
‘omrades, and Victor Mathis avenges him by a bomb thrown 
to a café and the slaughter of more innocent persons: and he, 

o, in his turn, expiates his crime on the scaffold. 
| But the mind of Guillaume Froment had been strained by 
he sacrifice of his love for Marie, and the horror of Salvat's fate 
inhinged it still further. He became moody and gloomy, and 
Madame Leroi and Pierre divined that he had some secret on his 
faind, and surprised him carrying out parcels of his formidable, 
»xplosive, of which he alone held the secret, from the house. 
He had formed the design in his own mind of blowing up the 
Church of the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre, which to his mind im- 
pudently dominated Paris with the monumental embodiment of 
aLie. The miraculous vision of the Bleeding Heart, pourtrayed 

^ inthe crude popular pictures like the raw contents ofa butcher's 
stall, offehded his taste as much as the stories of a child born 
of a virgin and a man risen from the dead affronted his intelli- 
gence ; and, in his hallucination, he was about to play the part 
of ja second ‘Guy Fawkes, and had stored the vaults under the 
chancel and nave of the church with the infernal explosive. 

On the fatal day when all was ready, Pierre followed him, 
and prevented him carrying out his atrocious design, at the cost 
of a struggle in which Guillaume felled him to the ground. 
The sight of his brother’s blood shocks him into his senses, 
and his témporary madness passes away. 

All this is unartistic and highly improbable: it is very 
ungkely that'a man so wise and good as Guillaume Froment 
is represented ,to beewculd contrive, even in a temporary 

tration of mirid, such a dreadful crime, or that a mind 

59 well-balanced and well-trained could suffer Lern (ein 

aberration from any but a physical cause. And the episode 

~ is not at all demanded by the exigencies of the plot, nor 
oes it add *another point of view to the panorama of Paris ; 

aris, the brimming vat seething with the best and the worst 

of humanity ; the huge witch’s cauldron of unutterable in- 

gredients from which was to be evolved the elixir of life. At 

the top was the froth and scum of political life; the success- 
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, ful statesman throttling his rival, buying up the needy and 
venal, exploiting the eager, duping the imbecile, artfully 
availing himself of the ardent aspirations of one and the besot- . 
ted belief of another. Then there was the poison of wealth, 
the traffic of the African railways corrupting the virtue óf“ 
functionaries, infecting the Chamber, personifying in Duvillard 

, the successful trickster, the purchaser of the public conscience, 
the spreading cancer of speculation and finance. And thenc 
came, as a natural consequence, the infection of the social life 
-this Duvillard. publicly proclaiming himself the patron am 
“protector of the infamous Silviane; the wife and daughter dis 

‘puting the same lover ; the son, Hyacinthe, the despised toy c 

the madcap Princesse de Harth, Then came the old dotin; 
and dying aristocracy, typified in the pale figures of Madam 

‘de Quinsac and her coterie ; the old expiring military spirit 
exemplified in General Bozonnet, following as niourner th 
funeral of France’s departed glory; the servile Magistracy 
personified by Amadieu, a legal jackal hunting for the politi 
cal lion, handling the weapons of tne law like a trickster, sell 

= ing justice like a, huckster ; finally the Press, rapacious anı 

. mendacious, living and thriving on the scandals it invented an: 

^" disseminated ; Sanier pouring forth his turbid quotidian flood 
oof verbal sewage; Massot, with his gay impudefice, his frank 
independence of scruple or conscience, attacking everything, 

_ defending anything, simply in the way of his trade, at the 

word of command. And, as a herd of wild beasts falls on and 
destroys a sick companion, so all this mass of appetites, in- 
terests, and passions was heaped upon the head of the wretched 
famishing Salvat, whose paroxysm of crime, reminding the mob 
of the malady of misery in their midst, brought them to batten 
and raven on his starved carcass. 

Are the shadows of Parisian life really as dark as they are 
limned by M. Zola, or has he libelled the city and the nation? 
Dark às his picture is, it is no darker than the scenes of social 
life in France depicted by other eminent French novelists of 
the day, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Bourget, Victor Cherbuliez, 
Anatole de France, not to mention Guy de Maupassant, Heys- 
mann, and a host of others, whose repregentations of the vices 
and follies of their fellow-countrymen, eve must look upon as 
mee»erated caricatures. But all French fiction (if we except, 
the “ litterature de blanc-manger " which is written exclusively 
for the persusal of curés and school-girls) agrees in E 
Frenchmen without honour and Frenchwomen ‘without virtu 
The fact that this isthe only style of fiction that.is palatable 
tothe French public, shows the deterioration of’ the morals 
of the nation. The cause of this deterioration has been 
variously ascribed to the neglect of religion and to the 
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pread of democracy; but it must be evident to the stu- 
lent of history that it had already begun when the church 
ind the aristocracy were both dominant in France, and, 
jp fact, it was conspicuously present in the old noblesse 
which cut such a sorry figure in its downfall at the great 
Revolution. And the ruling Bourgeoisie to-day faithfully 
reproduces the faults and failings of its predecessor the old 
aristocracy. Plus qa change, plus c'est la même chose. 

And we leave Pierre Froment, no longer an Abbé, happy in 
the society of his wife and child, with his troubled soul at last 
at rest in peace and joy. He had discovered the secret of 

appiness in love and labour ; he had recognised the futility of 
harity, even of Christian charity, to heal the miseries of huma- 

ity. It was Justice, not charity, that the people wanted. 

here was the hope of the world; in Justice, after eighteen 
centuries of unavailing charity. Ah!inanother thousand years, 
when Catholicism will be, like the religions that preceded it, 
ynothing but an old dead superstition, with what surprise pos- 
‘terity will regard its predecessors who could have supporteé 
the yoke of such a religion of fallacies and fairy-tales! 

God as an executioner ; man chastised, threatened, restricted ; 
Nature ostracised ; labour cursed ; life looked upon as a period 
of painful frobation ; Death only a liberator and a friend. 
For two thousand years the onward march of the human 
wace had been clogged by this inhuman idea, of stripping 
humanity of all that was human ; its desires, its passions, its 
clear intelligence, its free will, all that constituted its power 
and glory. And what a happy change when celibacy shall be 
a crime, fruitfulness a virtue, nature freed, desires honoured, 
passions utilised, labour blessed, and life loved ! 

É Pierre Froment had cried out for a new religion at Lourdes 
and at Rome, when he felt the whole foundations of the old 
Catholicism sinking beneath his feet. But he no longer felt a 
feverish haste; he was cured of his childish impatience for a 
new Divine revelation ready made, a new religion with new 
creeds and new dogmas. Certes, a divine revelation seemed 
agenecessary to man's existence as bread and wine ; man had 
‘always returned to tite idea of it, craving after the mysterious, 
finding consolation only in wandering through the unknown. 
But who can say that scicnce, some day, with its memępee 
coveries, may not at length quench this eternal thirst for the 
supernatural? If science is truth acquired in the past, it is 
'.equally,the “acquiry of truth in the future. In front of the 
truth conquered there ever remains a region still to conquer, 
a field for hypothesis, a realm of the ideal. The human thirst 
for the Divine, the craving for the supernatural, is it not 
„Simply the desire for knowledge of whatever is yet unknown? 


a 
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And if science continues, as at present, to win new fields of 

" knowledge, to encroach unceasingly on the domain of the 
unknown, is it not possible that finally everything may become 
clear, and that the thirst for the unknowable may be quenchedg 
in the satisfaction of the conviction of Truth? 

A religion of Science and of Truth is the certain, obvious, and 
inevitable conclusion to the long‘and toilsome journey of man on 
the road to knowledge, at which he will arrive and rest in peace, 
after traversing so many stages of ignorance and deception. 
And is not such a religion aleady shaping itself in men’s 
minds ; the old idea of Duality, of Divinity as separate and 
distinct from Nature, of rival Powers, good and evil, beginning 
to give way before the idea of unity, Monism, a unity com- 
prising universality, a universal law developing and con" 
trolling life by the slow and sure processes of evolution ? 

But how many centuries may elapse before the good seed 
sown by the prophets of the new religion, Darwin, Fourier 
and their fellows, comes to an abundant harvest? The evo- 

„ution of Catholicism from the simple teaching of the prophet 
of Nazareth took four centuries of underground travail, for 
the completion and perfection of its doctrines and its cere- 

* monies, its moral and ecclesiastical system, before it emerged 
as the ruler of the conscience of the civilised World, And 
centuries may elapse before the final triumph of the religion 
of Science ; before the realisation of the ideal of Fourier—Lovwe 
the levér that moves the world ; Labour accepted, honoured, 
become the mechanism regulating social life; the energetic 
force of human passions excited, contented, utilised for the 
welfare and happiness of the human race. The cry 
Justice which to-day goes up throughout the civilised y odd 
from the toiling and suffering crowds, the masses so long 
duped and exploited by priests and rulers, is sun. 
demand for the happiness which is the inalienable right of 
the human race, the satisfaction of their necessary wants, the 
enjoyment of life in the full fruition of all the powers of 
body and mind. But the time, however long, delayed, will 
assuredly come, when the kingdom of God will be established 
on earth, and when the Fool’s Paradise that has so long 
cheated the imagination of mankind wij] be relegated to the 
Swim of forgotten absurdities; however much the poor in 
spirit nor suffer from the suppression of their illusion through 
the cruei operation of the Truth, forcing them to open their 
eyes to reality, to emerge from the ‘long darkness ‘of their di 
&il ignorance. 

Is Zola also among the prophets? He, at least, has nc 
honour in his own country. But the fickle people who turned 
from Buonaparte to the Bourbons, and from the Bourbons 





have changed. 
ten j time within the space ‘of a;hu 







se honour of the army ; for the interests of truth. Band 
justice ‘against the machinations of a clique and the secrecy 
‘a, tribunal. l 


b i F. H. TYRRELL, 
i Lieutenant-Ge 


ART. IX—VASCO DA GAMA'S VOYAGE. $ 


“ THE JOURNAL OF THE VoYAGE OF VASCO DA GAMA. BY | 
SEA TO INDIA IN THE YEAR 1497.” | 


( Continued from July 1898, No. 213.) | 
ADY DAY EVE, Saturday, March 24th, at dayl ^ ^' 


a Moor came on board with a message, that, i 
wanted any water, we must come and fetch it, and that 
were people at the spring who would turn us back. On 
ing this the Admiral resolved that we should go, just to 
them that we had the power to chastise their insolence, i 
would ; so we at once rowed in towards the village with | 
bards in the stern sheets of our boats and the crews armed 
The Moors had put up some stout palisades and a st 
stockade of boards, dovetailed together, so that we could 
see what was going on behind it. As we rowed in, they 
along the beach abreast ofus. They were armed with buck. ` 
lers, javelins, darts, bows, and slings, with which they kept | 
casting stones at us, We, however, stuck to them so steadily 
with our bombards that they began to retire from the beach 
and take cover behind their palisades, Their retreat did 
theni more harm than good, We were about three hours over 
this piece of work, We saw two men lying dead, one of them, 
whom we saw fall on the beach and the other in the stockade, 
After we were tired out, we rowed back to breakfast on board, 
on which our assailants at once took to flight and began to 
hurry off their baggage in pirogues toa village on the 
posite shore, After breakfast we again went out in our b 
to see if we could take any of them prisoners to exchange fom 
their two Christian Indian captives, and our runaway negro; 
so we chased a pirogue which belonged to their Scheriif, 
and had his baggages on board, and another with four 
negros. Paullo da Gama took the latter? and, when the 
baggage canoe reached the shore, alleher crew jumped out and 
ran away, leaving, her high and dry on, the beach. We brouglw: 
wime back on board ship, together with another we had found 
drawn up on shore, and the negros we had made prison®rs, 
In these pirogues we found quantities of fine cotton cloth and. 
palm leaf mats, a glazed pot of butter, glass demi-johngfof 
scented waters, books of their law, a box of balls of cótton, 
.and many sacks of millet, The Admiral gave the ‘sailors | 
who had been present with him and the other captains on this 
expedition, leave to take any of the spoil they chose, except 
the books, "which he kept to show the king. Next Sunday 
We went for water, and, on the Monday, we rowed up before 
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the town with the armed boats, whilst the Moors jeered at 
us from inside their houses, for they were afraid to come out 

wu the beach. After firing at them with the bombards, we 
went back on board. . 

On Tuesday we sailed from before the town and dropped 
down to an anchorage off Saint George's Islets, where we 
lay for another three days waiting for a favourable wind. On 
Thursday, March 20th, we sailed from the Islets ; but, as the 

continued very light, by Saturday morning, March 3ist, 
ad only made twenty-eight leagues from them. On that 
ing we ran up so close in shore along the coast of the 
an’s Land that we were driven back by the current, which 
extremely strong. 
| Sunday, April tst, we were off some islands, *! which lie 
ut from the mainland. The first we came to, we named 
urged Man's Isle, *: " because on the Saturday afternoon 
Toorish pilot we had brought with us had lied to the 
auiniral by saying that these islands were a part of the main- 
land, and had been flogged for his lie. The country ships 
take the inner passage between the islands and the mainland ; 
but we kept ousside of them. The islands were very numerous, 
and lie so close together that we could not make out the 
channels between them, They are thickly inhabited. On 
Monday we sighted some other islands 4? which lie five leagues 
from the coast, 

On Wednesday, April 4th, we spread all our canvas and 
steered North-East. Before midday we sighted some high 
land, with two islands lying close into it. Round it are 
magy banks. When we had got close up with it, our pilots 
gos it and told us that we were three leagues north of 
fhe Isle of Christians ; 4 so we beat about all day to see if 
we could make it, but failed to do so iu the teeth of a strong 
gale from the West. Upon this our captains decided that we 
should shape our course for a city which lay four days’ sail 
further on and which is named Mombassa. 





—929- e da 

4o Saint George's Islets are at the entrance to Mozambique Harbour. 
= According to the Portuguese Editors, these were the Quermiha Islands, the 
nð do Acoutado, Sc@urged Man's Isle (acoutar, to scourge), being the southern. 
most of them. They lie a little south of Jho Island on the parallel of the 
Comoros, . 

4? The» Islands sighted on the Monday were, probably Tambuzi, Numbu, 
and Rongwi Islands which lie South-East of C. Delgado. The ‘ Isle of Christians ” 
is Kilwa, now an important trading centre in German East Africa. The “two 
islands lying close into some high land” are the Songa Islands. The “high 
land” is the edge of the interior plateau. The “reefs” are the Ukyera and 
other reefs extending North-East from Kilwa Kivinge, the quarter of Kilwa on 
the mainland. Correia says the Christians were Armenian traders. 
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strong wind, and, as night was closing in, sighted a very large 
island 43 to the north of us, on which our Moorish pilots said 
there were two towns, the one of Christians and the othegg ol 
Moors. The following night we steered out to sea; but, wh? 
morning came, we found ourselves out of sight of Jand; so we 
steered North-East, and by the afternoon again sighted the 
coast line. 

That night we steered North 4% North-East, and in the 
morning watch shifted our course to North North-East. As 
we were running on this tack with the wind abeam, two | 
before day break, the Saint Raphael ran sheer on some s 
which lie two leagues off from the mainland. Wher 
struck, the crew hailed the other ships which were follc 
her. On hearing their shouts, they cast anchor about a ca 
shot off, and let down their boats. At low tide the shi 
left high and dry; so they threw out several kedges int 
sea from the boats, and, when the morning tide came in 
her off at high water tothe exceeding joy of us all. 

On the mainland opposite these shoals is a very lofty an 
beautiful range of hills, which we called the Sierra of Sain 
Raphael, ^ We gave the shoals the name of Saint Raphael’: 
Banks. * 

Whilst the ship waslying high and dry, two pirogues pu 
out to us with a quantity of very fine oranges, much bette 
than those we have in Portugal. Two Moors came on boar 
and went on with us next day to Mombassa.45 

On the Vigil of Palm Sunday, Saturday, April 7, we rai 
along the coast and sighted some islands « which are ‘abou 
fifteen leagues from the mainland and measure about si 
leagues in length, There are qnantities of trees, well sd 
for masts, on these islands, and the ship builders of 
country export many of them for this purpose. The popula 
tion are all Moors, At sunset we dropped anchor off Mom 
bassa, but did not enter the harbour. Just as we were stand 











43 Mafia Island, according to German authorities the “ oming rival of Zanzi 
bar, " was formerly an important centre of the slave trade. It lies off the. delt 
of the Rufiji River, and was recognized as German ‘berritory by the Anglc 
German Agreement of 1890. 3 


< mme The ‘ Serras de Sam Raphael” are Shimha, Genda Genda and other peak 


of the Usegua coast range, or Mhonda Mountains, which run down to the@sea 
at the mouth of the Pangani River almost opposite Ras Nungwe, the northern 
point of Zanzibar Island. The “Sam Raphael Banks” are those which block 
the entrance to the bay at the mouth of the Pangani, whieh forms the harbow of 
Pangani Town, It is in German East Africa. ` i 

45 Mombassa, or Mombas, is the well kuown port and capital of British East 


o Africa. 


46 The Islands sighted on April 7, according to the Portuguese Editors, comprised 
the Island of Pemba, now a British possession, famous for its plantations of cloves, 
lying north of Zanzibar, and the Islands between it sand the mainland, whigh are 
marked in old charts as the “ Tree Islands,” llhasdas Arvores, but in Raper’s 
* Practice of Navigation " as Mazeewy Island and Reefs, 
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ing in, a ship full of Moors ran up to us. Many ships of war 
were lying before the city, with all their pendants and stan- 
dards flying. Asa compliment to them, we hoisted all our 
own, and found we had even a larger store than they had. 
Toed we lacked for nothing but men to man our ships, for 
the few we had were by now very sickly. We anchored 
there with real pleasure, for we hoped that next day we should 
go où shore to hear Mass with the Christians who, we were told, 
lived at Mombassa in their own quarter and under the 
Government of their own Mayor. 
ir pilots, indeed, were for ever telling us that this island 
[ombassa was inhabited by both Moors and Christians, 
of whom had their own quarter and their own chief, and 
‘ed us that, the moment we reached it, the Christians 
d welcome us with all due honours and invite us to their 
2s, All their statements were, however, merely made with 
ih to please us and had not a word of truth in them. 
ie following night, a sloop with about a hundred men 
d with scimitars and bucklers came alongside, When 
. reached the flagship, they wished to come on board 
' without leaving their arms; but the Admiral would allow 
only four or five of the principal men amongst them to 
do so. They staid about two hours with us, and then left. 
We "supposed *their object in coming must be to see if they 
could take one of our ships by surprise. 
On Palm Sunday the King of Mombassa sent the Admiral 
a sheep, a quantity of oranges, lemons and sugarcane, and a 
ring, as a pledge of friendship, with a message that, if we would 
entet the harbour, he would give us everything we wanted. 
His two envoys were almost whites and called themselves 
Christians, though, so far as we could see, we did not think 
| tify Were. In return the Admiral sent him a branch of coral, 
t With a message that next day he would go inside, This same 
£ day four of the greatest Moorish nobles came to stay on board 
the flagship, The Admiral also sent two of our men to the 
king to give him further assurances of our peaceful intentions, 
When they camg on shore, a great crowd at once gathered 
round*them and escorted them to the palace gate. Before 
they came to where the king was, they had to pass four doors, 
, each guarded by its owa porter, who stood beside it with a 


dgawn cutlass. The king, when they came into his preseM@®” 


bade them heartily welcome and ordered them to be taken 
~al over the city. They were quartered at the house of two 
Christian traders, who showed them one of their sacred pictures, 
in which the Holy Ghost was represented. When they * 
had seen everything, the king sent the Admiral some samples 


of cloves, allspice, ginger and spring wheat, with a message, ` 


that, if we pleased, we might take in a cargo of them, 
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On Tuesday in Holy Week, just as we were weighing anchor 
togo inside, the flagship refused to answer her helm and 
ran into the ship astern of her, so we dropped anchor again. 
The Moors who were on board, seeing that we were not going 
on, went off in a sloop, and, just as she was crossing our stern, 
the pilots who had come with us from Mozambique, sprae 
into the sea and were picked up by her. After nightfall the 
Admiral tortured two Moors who had remained on board, 
by letting boiling oil fall on them drop by drop. "They con- 
fessed that there was a conspiracy against us, and that, as soon 
as we had got inside the harbour, we were to have been n 
prisoners in revenge for what we had done at Mozambi 
We had bound the hands of one of them and were drop: 
oil upon him when he threw himsef overboard, and the o 
did the same during the morning watch. 

On the following night, about midnight, two piro: 
crowded with men put out to us, Their crews left the cai 
in the offing and sprang into the sea. Some swam to 
Berrio, whilst others came to tbe Raphael Those who, 

* swum to the Berrio began to back at the cable. At first 
watch on board took them for a shoal of young tunnies; 
seeing what was really going on, they hailed the other ships. 
Some of the enemy were already in the mizen chains of the 
Saint Raphael, but, when they found they were discovered, 
they slid down quietly into the, water and swam away, The 
dogs continued this and many other like wicked conspirgcies 
against us, but Our Lord was not pleased to grant them success, 
because they believed not in him. 

Mombassa is a large town and stands on high ground at 
the foot of which the sea breaks. Many ships enter its? har- 
bour daily. At the entrance of the port is a stone beacon, 
and a low fort stands close to the sea. Our men whof want 
on shore, told us they had seen many men in iron chair 
walking about the streets. We thought they must be Christ- 
ians, as the Christians and Moors in this country are always. 
at war. * 

The Christians of Mombassa live like traders in a factory, 
and are kept very strictly down. They canwot do agything 
without the express permission of theeMoorish king. 

God in His mercy was pleased to grant that, whilst we weres 

«im; here, all those of us who had been sick, at once recovered, 
for the air of the place is very good. * 

We staid on over Holy Wednesday and Maunday Thursday, - 
after discovering the plots of these dogs against us. Easy 

e on Good Friday we sailed from Mombassa and anchored about 

eight leagues off. When the sun rose, we sighted two ships 

about three leagues out at sea to leeward of us, We at once 
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ran down to them to endeavour to make prizes of them, so 
that we might get pilots to guide us to our destination, At 
Vespertide we ran up alongside one of them and took it. 
The other escaped in under shore, On the prize were seven- 
teen men, gold, silver, a large quantity of millet, provisions, 
E a young girl who was the wife of an old Moorish 
gentleman on board. When we drew close up with them, all 
on board threw themselves into the sea, and we went about 
with the boats picking them up. 

At ‘sunset the same day we anchored off a place named 
Melinde, which js about thirty leagues from Mombassa. 

reen Mombassa and Melinde lie Benapa," Toca“ and 
no Quiroete. 
1 Easter day our Moorish prisoners told us that four ships 
iging to tlie Christian Indians were lying at Melinde, 
that, if we would take them there, they would in return 
us Christian pilots and all necessary süpplies of meat, 
r, wood and other things. The Admiral, who was most 
ous to get Indian Pilots, arranged to ransom the Moors 
jese terms ; so we anchored off the town about half a league 
vui, but the towns people did not dare to put out to us, as 
they had already heard of us and of our captüre of the 
Moorish ship. 

At daybreak on Easter Monday the Admiral ordered the 
old Moor to be landed on a reef opposite the town, and a 
cange put out to fetch him on shore. He took a message 
from the Admiral to the king, to say how glad he would be to 
make a treaty of friendship with him. After breakfast he 
teturned on asloop which brought a gentleman of the king’s 
bed-hamber, and one of the Royal Chaplains, as envoys from 
the king, with a present of three sheep and a message that His 
Mg§esty would gladly enter into friendly relations with us, 
ayid that, if the"Admiral was in need of anything his country 
could furnish, he would very gladly send it him, and would 
let him have pilots. The Admiral sent him a reply to the 
effect that Be would come inside the harbour next day, and 
also a present by the messengers, of a large cloak, two branches 
of coral, three basins, a hat, bawksbells and two lambis.® 








*w 

47 Melindi is a well-known port of- British East Africa, It lies at the mouth 
of the Galana Sohaki River. e Benapa is not marked on modern maps. Toca may 
a be Takaunga, and Nuguo-quinoete, Ta-nganijko, both unimportant coast vidisse 

The king of Melindi’s friendship was due to the advice of a wizard, 
48 The Judian Christians were probably inhabitants of Cranganor on the 
“"Nplabar Coast, who, according to Castanheda and Goes, had preserved a “tradi. 
tion,” of Chrisjianitye Syrian and Nestorian Christian commun;ties in the South 


of India, supposed to have been founded by St. Thomas, really by Pantænus of a 


Alexandria, A. D, 189. : 
49 Lambis ate cotton cloths adorned with stripes of bright colours, which are 
worn as wraps or waist cloths, and are still well-known all over East Africa, 
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On Easter Tuesday morning we drew up nearer to the town, 
and the king sent the Admiral six sheep, with large quantities 
of cloves, cinnamon, ginger, nutmegs and all spice, with a 
message, that on the Wednesday he would come to meet him 


: out at sea in his sloop if the Admiral would come in his IdNj- 


boat. 
After breakfast on Easter Wednesday the king came up in 
a sloop quite close to the ships, and the Admiral put out to 


“meet him in his longboat, which was very smartly turned out. 


i ^ 
WEG 


‘When he came up alongside the king’s boat, His Majesty at 
once got on board, and they had a very friendly conversat 
"The king told the Admiral it would give him much plea: 

‘if he would come with him to his palace to amuse him 
and that he would go on board our ships. The Adm 


$2 replied that, under his commission, he had no power to go 
' shore, and that, if he did so, he would be rendering but 
ill account of his mission to the Master who had sent I 


Q. 


The king answered that, were he to go on board our sh 
"he would have to justify himself to his people, who wc 
` greatly blame him for doing so. He asked our king's m: 
and sent his secretary to say that, if we put into Melinde on 
our homeward voyage, he would certainly send an ambassador 
^to Portugal, or write himself to our sovereign. After the conver- 
' sation was over, the Admiral sent for all the Moors we had made 


' prisoners, and.handed them? over to His Majesty. At this 


he was greatly pleased and said he esteemed our couftesy 
as highly as if we had given him a city. 

The king rowed round our ships to his great delight, whilst 
we saluted him with many salvoes from our artillery. } He 
enjoyed seeing the men firing off the cannon very much. «Thus 
about three hours were passed. On going away, he left*pne 


' of his sons and one of his priests on board the flag ships, 


whilst two of our men, at his express invitation, went with 
him to the palace, as he was very anxious they should see it, 
He also promised the admiral that, as he could mot come on 
shore, he would next day come down to the beach and walk 
along it escorted by a train of his gentlemen on horseback, 
The king had on a long royal mantle of damask liné@ with 
green satin and a richly worked cap on his htad. He brought 


, with him two bronze chairs with cushions and a crimson 
satio canopy which was round and fastened toastick. An old 


man who wore a scimitar in a silver scabbard, came with him 
as page. Many kettledrums attended him ang also two trus. 


+ 

Umbrellas were used at Rome in Church processions in the early Middlé ages 
but were unknown elsewhere in Europe. They exactly resenibled that describec 
‘here, but were white in colour with gold fringe. Cf, the early painting in the Churct 
the * Saati quattro Incoronati” on the Cælian Hill at Rome. 
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eters, who played on instruments made out of enormous 
lephant’s tusks richly sculptured, and blown through a hole 
ithe centre. These trumpets were used with the kettleirums 
1 concerted pieces. 
, On Easter Friday the Admiral and Nicholas Coelho went up 
athe boats with bombards in the stern sheets, towed along 
he sea front of the town. Many men were walking along 
ae shore, amongst them being two on horseback. The horse- 
aen were playing at the jared and seemed, so far as we could 
$e, to be enjoying themselves greatly. They then came and 
ook up the king from a stone staircase in front of his 
lace and carried him down in a litter to the boat on board 
rhich the Admiral was. Heagain begged the Admiral to come 
n shore, as he said he had a paralysed father who would greatly 
‘ke to see him, and said that, whilst he was on shore, he himself 
rould go and wait for him on board the squadron; but the 
Admiral again excused himself, 

Here we found four ships belonging to Christians from 
ndia. The first time they came on board Paullo da Gama’s 
hip, on which the admiral then was, our men showed thene 
n altarpiece in which were painted Our Lady, with Jesus in 
Ter arms, at the foot of the Cross, and the Apostles. Directly 
he Indians saw it, they threw themselves on the ground, and 

during the Whole of our stay at Melinde they used to come and 
say their prayer before it, and to make offerings to it of cloves, 
allspice and other things. 

The Indians are dark men, very scantily clothed. They 
have thick beards and wear their hair long and plaited. They 
told us they did not eat beef. Their language is distinct from 
that of the Moors; but through their constant intercourse with | 

tem, some of them have learnt to speak a little Arabic. 

The day the admiral rowed down to the town, the Indian 
Christian ships saluted him with many salvoes of cannon, 
and the crews kept throwing up their hands as they saw us 
pass, ang crying out “Christe! Christe !"s7 with the greatest 
joy. This day they asked the king's leave to give us a 
banquet in the evening. After sunset they made us a great 
fe@%t and kept firing off cannon, and sending up rockets 
amidst loud cheering. 

They warned the Admiral, however, not to go on shore or 

e to trust the Moor’s flourishes, as their compliment#™vere 

, utterly insincere, 

“w On Low Sunday, April 22nd, the king's sloop came along 
‘side with one of his favourites. As no one had come to 
the ships for the previous two days, the Admiral had him 
arrested the moment he stepped on board, and sent to tell the 
king he must send him the pilots he had promised him. On ~“ 


. 2 
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getting this message, the king at once sent a Christian pilot ; 
so the Admiral let the nobleman, whom he had, in the mean- 

» time, kept as a hostage on board the flag ship, go free. We 
were, indeed, glad to welcome the Christian pilot whom the 
king had sent us. 

We learnt at Melinde that the island of which the Mozarff 
bique people had told us, and which, they said, was inhabitea 
by Christians, was really the one where the king of Mozam- 
*bique himself lived, and that half the inhabitants were Moors 

wand half Christians, Quantities of seed pearls are found on 
the island, the name of which is Kilwa. It was to Kilwa that 
the Moorish pilots wished to take us, with our own consen 
as we believed all they told us about it. 

The town of Melinde extends along the shore of a cree 
and is about as large as Alcouchete.s° The houses are higi 
and brilliantly whitewashed. They have many windows. 1 
large grove of palms stands beetween the town and the jungk 
which comes dawn close to the houses, All the country roun 
is laid out in fields of millet and other vegetables. 

We lay for nine days before Melinde, and during the whol 
time perpetual festivals and joustings were going on on shore, 
^ The musicians here were very numerous, 

ə On Tuesday, April 24th, we sailed from Melinde with the 
pilot sent us by the king, for a city named Calicut, which, the 
‘king told us, was very well-known to him by repute, so we 
steered eastwards in search of it. At Melinde land lay to the 
north and south 5 of us, for the continent here forms a great 








so Alcouchete a town in Portugal near Lisbon, 

5t This reproduces the old notion of the South Hastward extension of Afrita, 
first promulgated by Ptolemy, and founded on the eastward trend of the e 
South of Zanzibar. This South Eastward extension is shown, not only in thè 
Arabian and in Marin Sanutos’ map of 1320, but also on Fra Manros' map att 
Doge's Palace in Venice, of 1459, with which all the Portuguese explorers wer 
familiar, and likewise on Martin Behaim's Globe of 1492, which represented the 
latest state of geographical knowledge of oriental regions at the date of Vasco da 
Gaimna's departure from Portugal. Although latitudes could be observed with some 
approach to accuracy, within a few minutes of Arc, indeed, by the use of the quadrant, 
or of the astrolabe and cross staff, not a single determination of Longitude existed 
at that time which was of the slightest value. The error of the South Eastern 
extension of Africa was finally dispelled by the results of Vasco $a Gama’s voyage. 
The “bight” is, of course, the Arabian Sea; the Strait that of Bahel Masaleb, 
leading into the Red Sea ; the Christians, in some cases Hindoos, in others Nesto- 
rians or Abyssinians ; the ** six hundred known islands” are taken from Arabian 
Geography (representing the Maldives and Laccadiv& of reality) and are shown 
wit RIS elegance and accuracy on Edrisi’s Map of 1154 A, D. engraved in Oscar » 
Peschel’s Erdkunde, 1877, whilst the “ House of Mecca” is the Caaba. This Map 
of Edrisi’s, which in the main corresponds with those found by the Portuguese on 
the dhows at Mozambique, shows Africa as extending E. in thg latitude of Cape @ 
Guardafui, at least as far as the Jongitude of Saigon (French Cochin Ching), although 
itas clear, from the position of the names marked, such as Sofalla, that the navigd- 
tors on whose reports it was founded, had penetrated as far South ‘as the Natal 
coast. Delagoa Bay is marked as “ Wag-wag,” and a river, evidently the Lim- 
popo, is shown flowing down from a range of mountains, evidently the Lehombo 
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right and strait. On this bight are, we were told, many Chris. 
jan and Moorish cities, amongst others a city which is called 
-ambay, 5? and there are six hundred islands known in it, 
Here, too, is the Red Sea and the house of Mecca. The 
ollowing Sunday, April 25th, we once more saw the North 
bar, which we had not seen for so long, and on Friday, May 
t7th sighted a high lying coast. We had been twenty-three 
jays without seeing land and had been running on during the 
whole time before a stern wind, so that we cannot have made 
oss than six hundred leagues since leaving Melinde. We 
nust have been about eight leagues off the land when we 
irst sighted it, and, on casting the lead, found bottom in forty- 
right fathoms; so this night we steered South-East to keep 
7^ the coast. 
r Next day we beat in again, but could not get close 
»nough up for the pilot to say with certainty where we 
vere, especially as showers and tornadoes kept butsting on the 
:oast from a quarter oblique to the course we were steering, 
Qn Sunday we were close up with some mountains, which 
were higher than any men ever saw, and rise above the city 
of Calicut. We drew so close in that our pilot recognized 
them and told us that this was the land to which we wished 
to go. That afternoon we anchored about two leagues below 
Calicut, assthe pilot mistook that town for another which is 
:alled Capua, 55 below which, again, is another called Panda- 
any; 9 so we anchored off the coast about a league and a half 
out. 3 

Directly we had dropped anchor, four boats came out 
o us from the shore to inquire who we were. Next day the 





Apuntains, beyond which the coast line extends some five degrees Eastwards, (7, ¢., 
‘Authwards). lt will be remembered that. “old workings," in the style of those 
pf Rhodesia, have been found in parts of Fontpansberg, S. A. R, at least as far 
south as the Olifant River. 

s? Cambay, Cambay, the capital of Guzerat, at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
was, at this time, the largest commercial port, except Calicut, on the West coast of 
India. Its Sultan Mir Hocein had the largest fleet of war vessels on the Indian 
Ocean. In@alliance with the Turks and Venice, he, with the help ofan Egyptian — 
fleet, attatked the Portuguese in 1508; but in February 1509 the allied navies were 
‘otaly annihilated: ff Diu by D. Francisco de Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy 
of Wadia. cf. Luciad X 29-36. Surat, and subsequently Bombay, have deprived 
Cambay of its commercial irgportance. 

53 The landfall was made at Mt. Dilli, North of Calicut, a high peak of the 
Western Ghats, in Cananore (Correia). 

The name means “ Rat Mountain,” as so many rats live there. = 

Capua, according to Sir R. Burton, is Kappakatta, four leagues from Calicut, It 
s Correia’s ** Capocate”. 

Pandarani is a small village, North of the main Barbour at Calicut, founded 
3y qm Perimál, the first Mohammedan Samorim of Malabar, about 
^. D. 850. 

Calicut first became famous as a trading mart in the 15th century, when it Pe» 
ame'known to Europeans through the travels of the Venetian Patrician Josaphet 
Sarbaro, about A. D. 1436. It has given the word “Calico” to the English == 
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same boats again came out to us; so the Admiral sent one of 
the convicts 5* to Calicut with a Moorish escort, who took him 
" to a house where he found two Moors from Tunis who spoke 
Castillian and Genoese. Their first greeting ran word for. 
word as I have here set'it down: “Go to the Devil, where A 
send thee! Who brought thee here.” They then asked him 
what he had come to look for so far from home. He replied: 
“We have come to look for Christians and for spices." They 
answered: “Why do not the King of France and the King of 
Castille and the Seignory of Venice send here?" He replied 
7 that the King of Portugal would not permit them to do s 
They answered that the king was quite right notto. They th 
gave him a more hospitable welcome and brought him up son 
wheat bread and honey. After he had finished, he went ba 
to the ships accompanied by one of the Moors, who, as sox 
as he stepped on board, cried : * Good luck, good luck, ma: 
rubies, many emeralds, many a thanksgiving must ye off 
up to God, who hath brought you to a land in which there a 
such great riches !? It gave us an awful fright to hear hi 
speak, for we could scarcely believe that so far away fro 
^, Portugal we had met a man who understood our language. 
, The town of Calicut 53 belongs to Christians. The natives 
“are very dark and wear their beards and hair long, though some 
shave their heads and others have their hair in*plaits. On 
* their foreheads they have tufts of.hair to show that they are 
Christians, "The corners of their beards are curled and twisted 
upwards: In their ears, which are pierced, they wear large 
gold ornaments. Though they go naked from the waist up, 
they wear very fine waistcloths. Such is the dress of their 
greatest nobles. The lower classes go about any how. The 
women are generally ugly. They are very small and slender 
and wear heavy gold ornaments round their necks, and quanti 
‘ties of bangles on their arms. On their toes they have rings - 
set with precious stones. They are very gentle, and, so far as 





language through the Portuguese “Calicute.? According to Sir W.°W. Hunter, 
the name is derived from **Kolikodu "-** Cockcrowing," or © Kolikotta’’-“ Cock- 
fort." Its * Moorish” inhabitants are the descendants by nagve wives of some 
Arab traders who settled in the oth century A. D. at Cháliam on the Beypur &yiver. 
The “figure of a Cock ” in the first temple visited be Vasco da Gama commemo- 
rated the legendary account of the foundation of Calicut, which, ‘according to Sir W. 
W., Hunter, had had allotted:to it as its territory all the @and over which the crowing 
of a «ek kept in the Tali Templecould be heard. Its founder was Cheráman ¢ 
Perimài The “Christians ? were Hindoos, 

54 The Moors spoke Genoese. The one who came on board was Moncaide, a 
Tunisian Mohammedan, who had been employed as a contractor in the service of 
Ferdinand of Arragon, He is called “ Felix” by Camoens ; in allusion tp the mean- 
ing of his name, * EI Masfid,” “the Happy." (Burton). 

“ Convicts,” ‘f Degradados ‘lit.? ** Banished,” were always allowéd to commute 
their sentences by accompanying an exploring expendition to be employed on 
= dangerous missions, i 
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ig :of area from whom he had: letters, E ] 
:ciéving: ;His Majesty's orders, he would bring- to hii 
ting of:Calicut sent back his thanks to the Admiral 
3essage-by ovr-two men, who had also brought him'a pt 
{some very fine cloths, He added that he offered | the, E 


LE immediately, 
urney: with: a large suite. 


we were: lying i in’ very. foul Gourd with: ‘ma 
asctheccdse; and, as a‘ rule; ‘for the sake of s 
sbips'.lie in Pandarany Roads. When-the 
zoti; the kings's: ‘message and learnt that we were: lyingii 
insafe: ‘position, he signalled. to us to make sail atid.go'd 
a Pandararty, : We ran as farsin as the pilot whom the’k 
iad sentus; would allow us to do.» Just as we had re-arichc 
&d taken. up our new mooning, a message from the 
eached the Admiral to announce his arrival at Calicut; 
nform us that he was sending a Vali, 5 that is*a^K 
aayor, down to Pandarany, with an escort of two'hün 
ae with swords and targets, to accompany him 
Ge; where he and his nobles®® were staying, ^ t5 
iessage reached us late in the afternoon ; so the. 
üt: off, his departure until the following day- At day.break 
morning Monday, May 28th the. Admiral went to. seeit 
Bis took, with: “him. thirteen of the crew, includigg 
yest clothes, and had bombatds 
sats, and trumpets and quantitie 
received at the landing place 
t some of whom were arme 

























“us: aY et-every now ‘and then: 
‘one could not. forget’. that they ha 
. - They. brought down:.a; palanquin fo 
like-those tused by their nob les;;though*some 
here.pay atax to.the king. to be. 
Admiral. took hi “place in it; 
zarty him; and so we set out for Calicut with this: inob’ at our * 











* ss The Vali, ig the ** Catual”. of Camoens and Correia, a high officer 
alaca Guard. The ‘Nobles ? are the *'navis,? or Warrior Caste, among 
Moplalis. Be . 
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heels. Our road lay through Capua. s3 The Admiral had 
quarters assigned him here in a nobleman's 55 house, and the 
had a dinner got ready for us, consisting of rice boiled wit 
a quantity of butter 5° and some ‘very good boiled fish. The 
Admiral himself would not, however, eat anything; so, after 
° we had finished, he went on board a boat on a lagoon which 
runs hard by the town and which is separated by a spit of sand 

4 from the open sea, We got on board two boats, which w 

lashed together so that we might not be separated by 1 

crowds of craft, thronged with men, which pressed around 

I say nothing of the countless thousands who kept up with 

along the shore, and who had come together merely to see 

We rowed about a league up the lagoon, until we reached a pl: 

where some very large broad-beamed ships had been hauled 

on the beach with windlasses, for want of a better harbo 

Here we landed again, and the Admiral got back into 

ealanquin, aud we went on our way through countless crow 

of on-lookers. The women with children in their arms cai 
out of their houses to stare at us, whilst some even ran after 
= Here they brought us to a great church in which were tne 
things I am now going to describe to you, 

2 In the first place I noted the body of the church. 57 It was 
as large as a monastery and is all wrought of hewn stone. 
'The roof is of brick. Beside the great door stands a brass pillár 
as high asa mainmast, on which is the figure of a bird like a 


u 








ERMEER 
56 The ‘‘ butter” was “ghee.” j 
57 The *‘ Church”? was the Tali Pagoda, For many years after the discovery/ of 

India, misunderstood legends concerning Prester John and the ** Christians ofigt. 
Thomas," together with the external similarity of Brahmin ceremonies and doctrin 
to those of the Christian faith, led the Portuguese to believe that the Hindoo if 
habitants of India were Christians like themselves. Varthema is unable to distin- 
guish between the Hindoo Triad, “ Brahma, Vishnu and Siva," and the Holy 
"Trinity, and, as Alvarez Velho's references to Indo-China prove, the same 
mistake was very excusably made with regard to the Buddhists, whose founder e 
Buddha had, indeed, since the Sixth Century A, D. been canonized by the Catholie 
Church as St. Josafat. 

According to Sir R Burton, the Picture of the Holy Spiri which the Indian 
merchants at Mombasa showed Da Gama, was really one of Kapotesi, the Ifhidoo 
Pigeon god and goddess, and an Incarnation of Shiva, tte third Person of the Hindoo 
Triad. The cries of “Cristi! Cristi” with which they were greeted by the 
Indian ggjlors at Melinde, were really, according to thé same authority, ‘*Krishna ! 
Krishna!" The Holy Virgin at Calicut was Gauri, the white goddess, the Saktie 
of Shiva the Destroyer. Mr. A. R. Macdonald, writing to the translater, says, 
however: “The goddess you mention is probably Kali, or Doorgaoattu of the _. 
East Coast. If the child has an elephants proboscis, it is Gunpatti.” Mul 
Theodore Bent, however, made discoveries in Sokotra, which have beén confirmed 
bfexploreis of Somaliland, showing that, as late as the Fifteenth Centuty, Chris- 
Hanity was still widely spread on the East Coast of Africa. Consequently the 

«m» Christian “Merchants at Mombassa may really have been Abyssinian or Jacobite 

Christians. The ‘‘Quafees” were, of course, Brahmin priests, The thread also 
mentioned by Camoens, is the Janeo of the Hindoos and, is worn by the twice-born, 
Its triple-strands signify the Hindoo Triad. The “holy water” is that of the Ganges: 
the ** white clay," a paste made of the ashes of sandalwood. (Burton), The 
“saints” were representations of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
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sock; 53 and their is another pillar on the other side of the 
entrance waich is as high as a man, and very wide. In the 
Mentre of the nave is a little chapel of hewn stone with a point- 
ed roof. Ithad a doorway just wide enough to let a man 
pass in, and a stone staircase by which one could go up to the 
door, which was of bronze, Inside was a little Image, 5? which 
they told us was that of Our Lady. Seven little gongs were 
ranged along the wall before the great door of the Church. 
Frere the Admiral prayed, 5? as we also did. We did not go in- 
side the chapel, because no one is allowed to enter it except 
tme men called in the native language “ Quafees,” 5 who 
ve the Churches. These ^ Quafees" have threads 57 passed 
ver their left shoulders and under their right arms, as our 
eacons wear their stoles. They sprinkled us with holy 
ater 57 and gave us some of the white clay 97 which the Chris- 
ans of this country smear over their heads and breasts, round 
ieir necks and under their arms. They welcomed the Ad- 
wiral with all due ceremony and gave him some of the clay tô 
put on. He accepted it, but at once handed it to one of us to 
carry, saying he would put it on afterwards. Many other 
saints were painted on the walls of the Church. They wore 
diadems, 57 but their pictures were very different from those in 
our churches, for their teeth were so large that they stuck an 
ich. out of their mouths, and every saint had four or five arms.5 
Under the Church was a large tank lined with hewn stone and 
yery like many which we had seen beside the roads, 
' We went on from here and when we got to the entrance of 
the town were taken into another Church which was exactly, 
tke the one we had just seen, Here the crowds who had come 
ogether to see us grew so great that there was no room for 
them on the road, so after we had gone a long way along this 
street, they brought the Admiral and ourselves into a house to 
escape the press. The brother of the Vali, who is Lord of this 
city’, was sent by the king to meet us here, and escort us back 
with him to, the palace, He brought with him many drums 
and*trumpets and bagpipes, and a musketeer who walked 
before us firing off his piece, and so they brought in the Ad- 
miral with very greatestate, as great or greater, indeed, than 
they could use in Spain towards a king. The crowds few so 
thick that no manu could number them, and the roofs and 
houses were all thronged, to say nothing of those who pressed 
around us in the street. At least two thousand men-at-arms 
were scattered about amongst the multitudes. The nearer we 
drew to the Palace where the king was, the greater was the 


e 


crush, When we got up to the palace, many nobles and great" 


Lords came forward to meet the Admiral, who had already 
many in his escort, It would then be an hour or so before 


4 
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* sunset, On reaching the palace we went in through a gate to 
a very wide esplanade, but before we got to the gate where 
the king was we had to pass four others and elbow our way 
through the crush as best we could. When we came to the las 
gate a squat, little old man came out, who fills an office like that 
of our bishops 5 and directs the royal conscience in all Church 

"matters. He embraced the Admiral in the entry of this gate, 
and in this very entry men were crushing and wounding one 
another and we could only force our way through by great 

a> exertions, ° 

The king was in a small court, lounging on his side oi 
divan which was thus arranged. Underneath was a gre 
velvet sheet. On this was a very good mattress and on t 
mattress was a cotton cloth very white and finer than any lin 
one, The cushions were also made of the same stuff. T 
king was holding a very large golden cup ín his hand. It sto 
about as high as a six quart pot, was about eight inches wide 
he mouth and seemed to be very thick, Into this jar he ke 

a spitting the remains of some herbs he was chewing. T 
natives eat them as sedatives and call them betel. At his rig 
side stood a gold basin, as large round, as a man could sp... 
with both arms, in which were these herbs and several Moorish 
knives of silver. The canopy was gilded. As the Admiral was 
entering, the king saluted bimi in the manner of the country, 
that is, by clasping his hands and raising them up towarftis 
heaven as the Christians do to God, and whilst raising them, 
opening and clenching his fists repeatedly. He beckoned Ps 
his right hand to the Admiral to come under the alcove whete 
he was, but the Admiral would not come close up to him, as it 
is the custom in that country that no one should come nea 
the king save one of his kinsmen who kept handing him tht, 
herbs: so when any one speaks to him, he holds his hand before ^ 
his mouth and stands some way off. After beckoning to the 
Admiral he glanced at us and bade us sit down oan a stone ° 
bench near him in a place where he could see us, and had 
water brought to us to wash our hands, and sent us some 
fruit 9 which was just like melons, except that outside they 
are ‘covered with hairs. The inside is sweét. They also 
brouelt us another "fruit, 5» which is lika fig and tastes very 
good and attendants were ordered to keep peeling them for us,e 





s8 To the visit to the Tali Pagoda belongs the story of Joam de Sa, sailing master, 
ofthe S. Raphael. Being struck by the ugliness of the painting’ with which hae 
tample was adorned, he whispered, whilst on his knees, to Vasco da Gama; “J£ 
these are devils, I adore the Living God,” at which the Admiral smiled. The 
** Bishop" was a Brahman, 
59 The fruit like a melon was the Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia) ; that like figs 
xe the palm-like leaves of which were used for writing is the Talipot Palm. 
urton. $ * 
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whilst the king again and again looked laughingly at us to see 
how we were getting on and then chatted with his kinsman 
who was standing by him handing him the herbs to eat. After 
this he looked at the Admiral, who was seated before him, and 
tit him he was to speak with the men who were with him, for 
they were of very high rank, and if he would tell them what 
he wanted they would convey it to him, The Admiral replied 
that'he was ambassador from the King of Portugal, and had 
been entrusted with a message from his master, which he had 
ders to deliver to no one except His Majesty alone, The king 
that, that was very well, and at once ordered the Admiral 

e brought into a chamber, and when he was gone in, the 
rrose up from where he was and went to join him, whilst 
Stayed behind where we were. It would be by then just 

ut sunset. Directly the king rose, an old man who was 
iding in the court went and carried off the divan, leaving 
gold plate behind. The moment the king came to where 
Admiral was, he threw himself down upon another divan, 

, ered with many cloths, embroidered in gold, and asked the 
«aumiral what he had come for, The Admiral replied that he 
was the ambassador of a King of Portugal, who was the Lord 
of many lands and richer in every way than any other king in 
his part of the world. For the last sixty years 5 the kings of 
Portugal, his predecessors, had been sending out ships every 
year to discover the: way tothe Indies, as they knew that 
kin&s «who were Christians, like themselves, reigned in those 
countries. "This, indeed, was the reason why they had wished 
to reach India, and not out of any vulgar greed for gold or silver, 
as they had such quantities of them themselves, that they had 
no peed to come to India to get more. Hitherto their captains 
hag taken a year or two years on their voyages out and home, 
jut as their provisions might chance to hold out, and had come 
ack to Portugal without having found anything. Don 
Manuel, however, the king now reigning, had commissioned 
him to fit eut his three ships, and had appointed him to com- 
mand the'expedition, with orders not to come back to Portugal 
before he had reached the country of this Christian king, add- 
ing that if he returned without having done so, he would cut his 
head off Ifhe 'reached the Christian king's country, he was 
to give him two letters? both of which (added the Admiral,) he 
would hand to His Majesty next day. His Portuguese Majesty 
had also entrusted him with a message to deliver by word of 
Wouth that he was his brother and his friend. The king of 


6o The “ sixty, years " during which the Portuguese expeditions had been seeking, 
the sea.road to India date from 1434 when Gil Gamas, the Admirai of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, first rounded Cape Bojador, until then the furthest known , 
point on the western coast of Africa. 

e VOL. CVII.] à 24 
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Calicut replied that the Admiral was very welcome, that he 
would gladly have him as his brother and friend, and that he 
would send ambassadors by his fleet to His Portuguese 
Majesty, when he sailed for Portugal This tbe Admiral had 
asked him to do asa personal favour to himself, on the grout 
that he would not dàre to appear before his Master unless he 
had with him some native Indians, This with much else pass- 
ed between them during their conversation in the private 
chamber, and, as it was now late at night, the king asked ‘+^ 
Admiral whether he would rather be quartered on Christiar 

on Moors?“ The Admiral answered on neither, as he wo 
greatly prefer to have his own separate quarters with no \ 
else lodging in the house. The king told him he would see 
this, and so the Admiral took his leave and came bac! 
where we were lying down in a verandah which was lighted 

a large brazen candelabrum, for by now it was about four hc 
after sunset. We then all went off to our quarters with 
Admiral, escorted by countless multitudes of people. It: 
raining so hard that the streets were flooded. The Adm 
walked beside his men, but we went all over the place fo 
long that at last he complained about it to a Moorish noble- 
man, who is the king's agent, and who had been sent by His 
Majesty to take us to our quarters, The Moor bgought him to 
his own house, in which was an open space with a dais in the 
centre covered by a brick-roof. On this dais a quantity of 
quilts were spread. It was lighted by two very large cahdela- 
bra from the king's wardrobe on which were some iron lamps 
filled with oil.or butter and each having four wicks. They 
gave a bright light. The natives usually carry these lamps as 
links. The Moor had a horse brought round for the Admiral 
to ride to his quarters, but as it was not saddled, he refusedgjo 
mount, so we all walked thither from the Moor's house. When, 
we got to our quarters, we found some of our men there who 
had come up with the Admiral's bed and a quantity of his other, 
baggage, from which he had to select a present for* the. king. 
On Tuesday the Admiral chose the following present, namely, 
twelve striped cloths, four crimson hoods, six hats, four bganch- 
es of coral, a crate full of basins containing six pieces, and 
four casks, two of oil and two of honey. As it is the custom 
here ghat nothing should be taken to the king unless previous 
notice has been given to the Moor, who is the Royal agenf, 
and to the Vali, the Admiral accordingly sent for them, Thg 
moment they arrived they burst out laughing*at the present 
and told him that was not tbe sórt of thing he could send to 
the king, for the least little pedlar from Mecca or East Africa * 





6: In the original East Africa stands as ** Dos Indios," which evidently means 
Northern India, that is Abysinia and the Zanzibar coast. The * rich merchant 
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would give more than that ; if he wished to make His Majesty 
a real present, he must send him some gold, for the king could 
not, consistently with his dignity, accept such a mean present. 
Oglkecing how matters stcod, the Admiral grew very grave and 
sald he had no gold, as he was not a merchant but an Ambassa- 
dor, and that he was giving His Majesty the best he had. He 
added that these goods belonged to himself and not to the king 
of Portugal, who, by the next mission he sent to their country, 
would send them far more numerous and more valuable pre- 
wante, If, then, His Majesty the Zamorin did not choose to 
it his gift, he would go back on board his ships. They 
id that, consistently with their duty, they could not allow 
en to offer such a mean present to their Master. After 
had gone away, came some. Moorish traders, all of whom 
the present the Admiral proposed to send the king, very 

» 
the Admiral saw they were determined not to allow him 
ad the present he had chosen, he told them that as they 
. jnotlet him send such a gift to their king, he wished to 
go and speak to him himself, as he was anxious to get back on 
board. They replied that if be would wait a little where he 
was things would come all right, as they would go and settle 
matters with tfe king and then come back at once and take 
him with them to the palace, The Admiral waited all day for 
thems but they never came back. Being very much annoyed at 
seeing what nonchalant and unreliable men he had to deal 
with, he at first thought of going to the palace without them, 
but, on second thoughts, considered that he had better remain 
where he was until next day. Meantime, however, we amused 
ourselves very pleasantly with singing and dancing to the 
truffpets, and had a very good time, Early on Wednesday 
morning the Moors came and took the Admiral and us all to 
the palace, where many armed men were walking about. The 
Admiral ang his escort were kept waiting for four full hours 
ata door which was not opened until the king sent orders 
for them to come in, adding that the Admiral was only 
to bringin two men with, him, and was to let him know who 
bis companions would be, The Admiral replied he would be 
accompanied by Fernant Martins who could interpret for him, 
ane his secretary. Hethought, as we all did, that this Wish 
to separate us was of evil omen. When he had come into the 
pW&ence, the kipg said he had expected the Admiral would 
have come*to see him on the Tuesday, but the Admiral 


named Guzerati” was, of course, a trader from Guzerat, the country round Cambay. 
The “ shelters” are sheds of mats, over a platform of brick work, which serve as a 
1umble kind of dak bungalow :” “ 300 rei of Portugal," — 1s 41d. “ Two 
"anoo, which are worth thirty reis of Portugal" therefore, 1°62. 5 One Xarafin" + 
300 reis, so Goo Xarafins = £40- 10-0. 
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answered he had not done so because he was so tired with 
his journey. The king again repeated he had told him he 
came from a very rich kingdom, yet he had brought him 
nothing, and that he had never given him the letter for him 
he said he had with him. The Admiral's answer was thzWic 
had brought His Majesty nothing, because he was only on a 
voyage of discovery. When, however, the next Portuguese 
fleet came to India, he would see they would bring him some 
presents well worth having. As for the letter, it was perfectly 
true that he had one for him, and he would duly give it h 
On this, the king said ' What have you come to disc 
Is it stones, or men? If, as you say, you have come tc 
cover men, why have you not brought something with 
My people tell me that you have a golden statue of Our 
and the Child on board." The Admiral answered his s 
was not of gold, and that even if it were, he would not 
him Our Lady, as She it was, who had brought him : 
through all the perils of the seas, and he, therefore, wish: 
carry Her back again to his own country. On this the 
told him to give him the letter, The Admiral said that as they 
Moors had such evil intentions with regard to him and would, 
therefore, be sure to say the exact opposite to what he did, he 
must ask His Majesty as a favour to send for some Christian 
who could speak Arabic, The king replied that he was quite 
right, and at once sent for a very funny looking youth, named 
Quaram, The Admiral then said that he had brodght two 
letters, one of them in Portuguese, the other in Moroccan 
Arabic, The first he could understand very well, and knew 
it was couched in very friendly terms. The latter he: could 
not read, so could not be sure whether, although its geteral 
tenor might be unexceptionable, there might not be ; 
things in it which might give offence, As the Christian 
not know Moroccan Arabic, four Moors took the letter, and, 
after first reading it over to themselves, read it aloud to the 
king The king was pleased with the letter ant, asked the 
Admiral what articles of export his country produced. "The 
Admiral said Portugal could furnish stuffs*of various kinds 
and large quantities of wheat, iron, bronze, and many other 
things which he.named. The king gsked if he had any mere 
chfndize on board. He answered he had brought samples of 
all the different commodities he had mentioned, and would 
ask His Majesty's leave to go back again on board, that 
might have them unpacked. He added tlfat hg would MEive 
four or five of his men behind him at his quarters, This the 
. king would not ask him to do, but said he should like him to 
go back at once with all his men, and, after laying up his ship. 
in safety, land his cargo and sell it to the best advantage he 
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could. When the Admiral had taken leave of the king we all 
went back to our quarters, but as it was already late, he would 
not start for the ships at once. Early Thursday morning a 
hoe without a saddle was brought rcund for the Admiral. 
€, therefore, refused to mount it, but bade them bring up 
one of their country horses, that is to say a palanquin, as on 
no account, whatsoever, would he ride a horse bare-back. So 
'^-- took him to the house of a rich merchant, named 
rati®, who had a palanquin got ready, into which the 

iral got and set off with a large escort on his way to 
arang, off which his ships were lying. We could not 

up with him and so were left a long way behind. Whilst 

ere going on as best we could, the Vali caught us up and 

d us without stopping, but overtook the Admiral, We, 

ver, missed our way and wandered far inland, but the 

sent a man after us and put us in the right road. When 
ached Pandarang, we found the Admiral in a shed made 

, ats, just like many we had seen along the road, which 
veas shelters for travellers and wayfarers from rain, With 
the Admiral were the Vali and many others. On our arrival 
the Admiral asked the Vali to have a pirogue got ready to 
take us out to our ships, but he and the others replied that 
t was very lte, as was indeed the case, for the sun had just 
set, and so he must go on board next morning. On this tne 
Adasiral told him that if he would not give him the pirogue 
it once, he would go straight back to the king by whose ex- 
xess orders he was returning on board, although they chose 
o prevent his doing so, This was a wicked act on their part, 
or he was a Christian like themselves. Seeing the Admiral 
eally annoyed, they told him he should go on board, and 

hey would have thirty pirogues got ready for him, if he 
wyShed it, Then they took us along the beach, so the Admiral, 
Minking this looked suspicious, sent three men on in front 
to find the ship's boats and tell his brother to come to him 
in disgüiset They went off, accordingly, but found nothing, 
io turned back again, but as the Moors had taken us by another 
‘oad fffled to meet us. „As it was now late, they took us to a 
Moor's house and tvhen we got there, told us they wished to go 
ind look for our three ofef who had not returned After they 
1a@ left, the Admiral sent and bought a quantity of chickens 
md rice, and we had supper, tired though we were with our 
OM day's march. The Moors who had left us only came 
vack at daybreak, but the Admiral said he thought they must 
nean well to us, and that their only reason for not having © 








_6 The “f Moor of the Country,” who, as Camoens says, earned Paradise * 
y warning da Gama of the Zamorin's intended treachery, was Mangaide, already 
ientidned as having boarded the fleet at its first arrival at Calicut, 
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let him go on board, the day before, was that it was so late, 
and that they thought they were doing right in preventing 
him from setting out. We, sailors, on the other hand, were 
most suspicious as to their intentions, for we thought gheir 
conduct to us during the last few days at Calicut looWed 
very bad. When they came next day the Admiral told 
them to give us boats to take us back on board. At this 
they all began whispering to one another, and told him that 
he must have the ships brought nearer in shore, and that then. 
he could go on board. The Admiral replied that even 

were to order the ships to draw nearer in, his brother) 
think they were keeping him a prisoner and had ext 

this order from him by force and would at once have a 

set and start for Portugal without delay. They reported 

if he would not have the ship brought nearer in sho 
should never go back on board at all. The Admiral 

said that he was going back on board by the express com 

of His Majesty the Zamorin, and that if they wouk 
allow him to carry out their king's orders, he would go 

to him (and complain against them). The Zamorin : 
Christian like himself, and if he would not allow him to leave, 
but wished him to remain in the country, he would very glad- 
ly consent. They said he might certainly &o to him if he’ 
wished, but they took good care not to give him a chance of 
doing so, as they had all the doors of the house whese we 
were locked at once and put a large guard of men-at-arms 
over us inside, so that none of us could stop outside the court- 
yard for a moment without being followed by several of them. 
They again began to besiege us with requests to give up, the 
sails and rudders, but the Admiral replied that he wasyn no 
wise bound to give them up anything, as the Te. 
left him free to go back on board his ships without imposing 
any conditions, and that, though they might work their w il 
on him as they would, he would not give them up one single 
thing, 

Although both we and the Admiral were yery sad at heart, 
yet no one, to look at us, would have thought that We took 
any account.of the: Indian's acts, and the Admiral asked them 
to Jet his men go'on board, as they*were dying of hunger? 
even if they would not let him do so himself. They answged 
we might stay where we were as it was nothing to them 
whether we starved to death or not, so we mjght make E a 
minds to die. We were in this plight when one*of the “hen 
“came in who had strayed from our party the night before. 
"He told the Admiral that Nicholas Coelho had been on shore 
with the boats, since the previous evening, waiting for us. On 
heating this the Admiral at once sent off a man as se¢retlv: 
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as.he could, though it needed great pain to do it, as we had 
so many guards set over us, with a message, to Nicholas 
Coelho to put off to the ships at once and to keep a good look 

Kk. He put off at once on receiving the message, but just as 
he was doing so, the men in charge of us heard he was leaving, 
They had several pirogues manned with the greatest haste, 
which chased him for some distance, but seeing that they could 
not catch him up, tbey came back to the Admiral and again 
told him to write to his brother to bring the ships nearer in 

€ and to draw ap further into the harbour. The Admiral 

he would have gladly complied with their wishes, had he 

powers under hís commission to do so, but even if he were 

write, his comrades were not bound to obey his orders, 

would not consent to come to their deaths by doing so. 

y retorted * How can this be the case, for we know very 

, they will carry out any orders whatsoever you may give?” 

he Admiral would not, however, orderthe ships to come 

her up the barbour, thinking, as we did, that once inside 

prney would be taken and the crews massacred, and that he 

and ourselves would be the first victims, as we wete already 
hostages in their power. 

All this day we passed in this agony, as you have seen, and 
by night-fall fn ever increasing crowd had gathered round us. 
They would not allow us even to walk about the enclosure 
in whigh we were, but put us into a courtyard with a brick 
pavement, and made us keep together in the middle of a ring 
of guards, We thought next day they would separate us from 
one} another, or would do something else to us, as we saw 
how lenraged with us they were, yet for all this, they did not 
forgét to send us a very excellent supper of such provisions 
asf ere to be found in the village. This night more than a 

ndred men mounted guard over us, armed with swords, two- 

dged battle-axes, targets, bows and arrows, in such good 
order, that, some slept whilst the others stood sentinal, and 
so they relieved one another the whole night through. 

When morning broke on Saturday, June 2nd, the Lords came 
very ettly, but were now of a better countenance towards us, 
and said-that as the Admiral had told the king that he would 
land his cargo, he mt now order this to be done at once, 
agit was the custom of the country for any ships that Came 
there to land their cargo immediately on their arrival and 
“yi crews likewise, whilst no trader was allowed to go back 
omooard before all his goods were disposed of. The Admiral 
said he would certainly write to his brother to land the cargd* 
at once: They replied that if he would do this it would *be 
all right, and that they would let him go back on board the 
moment the cargo was landed, On this the Admiral at once 
wrote to his brother to send him some things he wanted and 
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they were accordingly sent. As soon as the goods were landed 
the Indians let him go back on board, two men being left on 
shore in charge. We were all greatly rejoiced at this happy 
turn of affairs, and offered many thanksgivings to our Lagi 
inthat He had brought us outin safety from amongst men 
who had no more sense of right and wrong than if they had 
been brute beasts, for we knew full well, that once the Admi- 
ral was on board, they would not harm any one we left on 
shore. Once the Admiral was on board, he ordered no more 
goods to be landed for the time being. Five days afterwards. 
the Admiralsent a message to the king that he bad : 
back to the ships by His Majesty's express orders, but 
some of his subjects had detained him on shore for a day 

a night, that, moreover, to comply with his orders he ha: 
ready landed his cargo, but the Moors did nothing but plu 

it. He, therefore, entreated His Majesty to be pleased to 
such measures as would prevent them from doing this, se 
that he was not charging him anythiog for his goods, bu 

the contrary, his whole fleet was at his disposal. The 

&t once sent us a message that the thieves were bad Christ 

and that he would see that they were punished. He accuiu- 
ingly sent seven or eight merchants to look over the cargo 
and purchase it at their own valuation, and alsœ a nobleman 
who was #0 act in conjunction with his agent on the spot, and 
likewise gave orders that if any Moors came near the, cargo 
they might be cut down without those who killed them in- 
curring any pains or penalties. 

The traders sent down by the king remained for a week, 
but instead of buying the cargo did nothing but plundet | it. 
The Moors ceased coming to our warehouse, and at length 
got to hate us so cordially, that when any of us went on sM 
they used to spit on the ground and cry “ Portugal! Portugal ! 
because they thought this annoyed us. From the very first) 
indeed, they had been contriving ways and meang of taking 
and killing us. When the Admiral perceived thatthe cargo 
would find no sale at Pandarang, he at once gent to tell the 
king so, and said that as he had invited him to Calieut, he 
ought to look into the matter. On feceiving the Admiral’s 
message, the king at once sent to ¢he Vali to get together 
enoffgh porters to convey the cargo on their backs to Caliqt 
at his expense, as he said he wished the King of Portugal to 
be his guest in his country. This was only a part of ge 
scheme for doing us all possible harm, as he had been mis®d 

sby some false reports, which had reached him, to the effect 
th&t we were a pack of pirates who had come on a plunder- 
ing expedition, and so he followed the policy I have described 
to you. 





(To be continued.) 


ART. X.—RISE AND FALL OF THE PORTUGUESE 
POWER IN INDIA. 


S the 4ooth Anniversary of the landing of Vasco da 
Gama at Calicut has been recently celebrated, a brief 
sketch of the Rise and Fall of the Portuguese Power in India 
nay not be uninteresting. 
The Portuguese, as is well-known, were the first to open up 
he East for Western enterprise and to establish direct con- 
jection between India and Europe ; and Vasco da Gama, who 
urrived at Calicut on the 20th May, 1498, was the first Euro- 
ean to visit this country—at any rate the first European duly 
accredited by his Sovereign. A few stray travellers had pre- 
viously, from time to time, come to India with the object of 
acquiring trade and wealth ; and in 1486 a Portuguese, named 
Covilham, actually came to Calicut overland ; but all of these 
were more or less adventurers, and were acting for the mgst 
part on their own initiative. Vasco da Gama, however, came 
out as the representative of the then powerful king of Portu- 
gal, and the nature of his visit was very different, 
At that jime the throne of Delhi was occupied by an Afghan 
Sovereign of the Lodi dynasty ; Bengal was ruled also by an 
fghan; and there were Muhammedan kings at Ahmedabad 
Gtjarat] Ahmednagar, Bijapur, Golconda, &c. while the 
Hindu House of Vijianagar was supreme in South India. On 
the West Coast the Zamorin of Calicut was the leading 
Malayalam Ruler, and was the first to be brought into contact 
with the Portuguese new comers. On Vasco da Gama's arrival; 
the Zamorin appeared on tbe whole to be favourably disposed 
towards him; but the Moplah traders were much opposed to 
him, and their hostile influence had the effect of diminishing 
the hospitality which might otherwise have been accorded to the 
Portugfiese. After remaining in Malabar for about six months 
Vasco da Gama returned to Europe, bearing a letter from the 
Zeporin td the king of Portugal; and his return to Lisbon 
was hailed with natsonal rejoicings ; for the Portuguese believed 
that ‘a land ovérflowing with milk and honey had now been 
opened up to them. In 1500 Alvarez Cabral sailed fr India 
with 1,200 soldiers. He had orders to propagate Christianity 
at the poipt of the sword, if necessary; and, with such a 
mission to fulfil, it was scarcely possible that success could be 
expected for his Oriental exploring venture. He arrived at 
Calicut if 1501, and, with the acquiescence of the Zamorin, 
established a factory there. Ina very short time, howevass 
the Moplahs destroyed it; and fifty of his people were killed. 
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Cabral, in consequence, bombarded Calicut and infficted severe 
punishment, 

..In the following year (1502) Pope Alexander VI. issued. a 
Papal Bull, to the King of Portugal, constituting him * Lords 
of the Navigation, Conquests and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India ;" and very shortly after this Vasco da Gara 
again sailed for the East with twenty ships. On his arrival in 
"India he formed an alliance with the Rajahs of Cochin and 
Cannanore against the Zamorin, and bombarded Calicut, as a 
punishment for the, destruction of Cabral’s Factory. Rela 
tions. with the Rajah of Cochin were now strengthened, anc 
in a short time the Portuguese were permitted to build a tor 
. at Cochin and to establish "themselves there. 

In 1503 Alfonso d'Albuquerque, who is so famous in Indo 
Portuguese history, sailed for India in command of ai 
Expedition ; and in 1505 the first Portuguese Governor an 
Viceroy of India was appointed, in the person of Francisci 
de Almeida, who also came out with an Expedition, In 151 
Albuquerque became Governor and Viceroy. One of his firs 
acts was to attack Calicut, and the Zamorin's palace wa 
burnt and the town wrecked. A large force of natives, 
however, soon drove him off. He now proceeded to attack 
Goa with twenty ships of the line together with somessmall craft 
and about 1,200 soldiers, The, city was at that time under 

tbe sway of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur ; no resistagcey 
howevers was made to the Portuguese invaders, for a jog? had 
prophesied that Goa would be conquered by foreigners hail- 
ing from a distant land. The inhabitants were accordingly 
disheartened, and surrendered without striking a blow; and on, 

. the 17th February, 1510, the keys of the city were delivered up. 
to Albuquerque by eight of the leading citizens on their knees; 
and the Portuguese made a triumphal entry into the place, 

The Muhammedan Bijapur Ruler, however, soon appeared 
on the scene; and, after much fighting, ejected Albuguerque 
and his host, on the 15th August of the same year. But the 

Portuguese were reinforced in a short while, ang succeeded 
in recapturing Goa on the 25th November, 2,000 Muh8fn- 
‘medan soldiers were killed during the Sssault»and for three 
days following the city was given up to pidage. When order 
was rese&ored, Albuquerque set to work fortifying Goa, and at 
the same. time embellished it to a high degree. He consti- 
 tpted-it^ the capital of the Portuguese possessiotis in India, 

"and it has ever since retained that position. Albuquerque now 
progeeded to Malacca and conquered it, and founded a trade 
with Siam and that neighbourhood, 'He next turned. his 

«tention to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, where he estab- 

-lished the maritime and commercial: supremacy of Portugal. 
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Albuquerque is justly reckoned as the most distinguished 
“of Portuguese Viceroys; for he not only established and 
extended Portuguese rule in the East, but won over the 

p conquered people by his conciliatory and statesman-like con- 
duct. His glorious career terminated in 1515, when he died 
at Goa. In 1513 the Zamorin of Calicut made peace with the 
Portuguese, who at once started Factories in Malabar and 
otherwise established themselves in that region. Many other 
Native Chiefs also became friendly and were prepared to bow 
down before the European conqueror. In 1524 Vasco da Gama 
same out for the third time, and he died at Cochin in 1527. 

(The Portuguése Power was now at its zenith, and for a 
‘entury or so after this Portugal was paramount in the East. 
Joa developed into a great city and enjoyed the same privi- 
eges as Lisbon. Its wealth and magnificence were unparalleled, 
ind it was known as “Golden Goa;" while a contempora- 
1eous proverb had it that * whosoever hath seen Goa need 
iot see Lisbon. About 1523 the Primatial See for the 
Zatholic Church in Portuguese India was established heme, 
and ever since Goa has remained the capital of the Indo- 
Portuguese Church of Rome, with the Patriarch of Goa as its 
Oriental Ecclesiastical head. In 1545 St. Francis Xavier, 
the * Apostle of the Indies," came out and commenced his 
mission of conversion. His coffin now lies in the Church of 
Bom Jesus in old Goa, which was completed and consecrated. 
in 1603. ° As is well-known, St. Xavier’s remains are periodi- 
cally exposed to the Faithful, and on these occasions crowds 
proceed to Goa. 

In the meanwhile the Portuguese extended their possessions 
n the West Coast. Diu, on the coast of Kathiawar, was 
bacquired in 1535. The Muhammed king of Gujarat, fearing 
an invasion from the Moghul Emperor, Humayun, contracted 
an alliance with the Portuguese and made over Diu to them, 
so that they might fortify it and be in better position to 
defend *him against the Delhi Emperor. After the cession 
both sides distrusted each other, and the Muhammedan king 
was killed iñ 1536 in a scuffle which ensued on his landing 
from a visit to the Portuguese Admiral on board. Diu at that 
time commanded ¢he trade with East Africa and along the 
neighbouring Indian coasts. In 1558 Daman, on the®coast of 
Gujarat, about 100 miles north of Bombay, was seized by the 
Portuguese who thus obtained another important trading 
„centres In addition to these possessions, there were numerous 
Portuguese factories and settlements all about the Western 
Coast. "€. 

During the period of their supremacy the Portugueseemwe. 

.dulged in much oppressiou and oveibeajing conduct, which 
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alienated from them not only their own native subjects, but 
“also several of the independent Rulers; and in 1567 a regular 
combination of Western Indian Princes took place against 
them, and even the Rajah of Achin joined in this movement.4 
In 1578 the latter besieged Malacca; but 200 Portuguese 
soldiers routed 15,000 Natives; and, though several subsequent 
attempts were made on Malacca, they were all repelled ; the 
drain, however, on the Portuguese resources was very great 
and could ill be borne, and they in great measure lost con- 
trol of the sea; Moreover, a few years previously to the 
second Dutch siege, Goa had been for about three years 
devasted by a peculiar pestiferous fever, which had a very: 
detrimental effect on the prosperity of the place. The Nativ 
traders now left the city, owing in great degree to the oppres 
sion of the Portuguese, and such trade as was left fell into 
the hands of the Jesuits. In fact, a state of commercial stag- | 
nation was steadily approaching. In 1683 the Mahrattas 
devastated the whole of the neighbouring country right up . 
to the walls of Goa, and would have doubtless sacked the 
city, had they not been driven off by a Moghul Force. 
About this time signs of decay were becoming visible. The 
luxury and magnificence of Goa had led to effeminacy on the 
part of its inhabitants, who simply gave themselves up to 
pleasure and idleness, to the utter: neglect of serious business. 
Moreover, in 1580, the Crown of Portugal became united withe 
that of Spain under Phillip II. and the interests of Portugal 
were much neglected. In 1640 she once more became a 
separate kingdom; but by this time the Dutch and other 
Europeans were in the field. The Dutch twice laid siege to. 
Goa—in 1603 and in 1639. They were unsuccessful on both* 
occasions; but the neighbouring Mahratta Princes next em- 
barked in hostilities, and Goa becamea regular burden to 
Portugal. By the commencement of the eighteenth century 
every vestige of prosperity had departed ; and the 2,090 odd 
Portuguese soldiers who were maintained had to content thein- 
selves with meagre rations of fish and rice; while a Captain 
only received Rs. 6 a month. Various Mahratta attacks fw 
followed, and, though they were all repelled, they had the 
effect of exhausting Portuguese resources. “When Napoleon I. 
was supteme in Europe, the Lisbon Government could do 
absolutely nothing for its Indian dependencies, owing to the 
French invasion of the Iberian Peninsula; and a sall British 
Force was stationed in the vicinity of Goa for its profection.’ 
After the final overthrow of Tippu in 1799 British Power was 
firmly established all over South India, and the remnants of 
Pertuguese influence in Malabar disappeared. During the 
present century the decay has been steadily going on; the 
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"A MONG the events of the Quarter, the war between Spain 

and the United States of which, as may be fairly pre- 
sumed, it has witnessed the conclusion, dwarfs every other, 
not excepting even the capture of Khartoum. Judged by 
the magnitude of the operations which it has comprised, 
or even of the territorial changes which it has rendered in- 
evitable, itis among the smallest of wars which can, in an 
sense, be called great, Yet, itis not too much to say that it is 
a war of epoch-making importance. That importance, as yet 
but imperfectly realised, depends upon the momentous siguifi- 
cance to the world at large, and more particularly to England, 
ofthe new departure in the policy of the United States which 
its consequences connote, 

As a Continental Power, to all intents and purposes self. 
contained and practically inaccessible to attack from without, 
the great American Republic could afford to regard the dispo- 
sition of other nations towards her with a comparatively light 
heart ; and, in the case of Great Britain, she lay under speqial 
temptation to push this indifference to the verge of defiance, 
With what has just happened, or is imminent, the situation in 
this respect has undergone a profound change. As the 
possessor of important island territories for the defence of 
which against any of the great naval Powers she is but inade- 
quately equipped, it has become of vital importance to the 
United States to secure the friendship, to say nothing of avoid- 
ing the hostility, of the greatest naval Power in the world. 
Not until she becomes herself a great naval Power, capable 
of coping with England on the high seas, will she again be ina 
position to treat her friendship with indifference, still less to 
challenge her enmity ; and, though, in all probability, that day 
will come, much may have happened in the intemwal to mini- 
mise the chances of misunderstanding, è 

This Change in the situation can hardly be without sensible 
effect on the relations between Eogland and the other Euro- 
pean Powers, which, in their attitude towards her, will hence- 
forward have to reckon with the danger of provoking ať least a 
defensive alliance between the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon®race, Its result must thus, almost necessarily, be to 
ffengthen the position, and, as a consequence, probably, tå 
stiffen the attitude, of Great Britain. This result will ensue 
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even though no overt understanding should be arrived at be- 
tween the Cabinets of St. James and Washington ; and it isa 
result which, in many respects, will put an entirely new face 
R° the politics of both Europe and Asia. 

One of the immediate consequences of the war will be a 
great increase of the United States Navy, and probably also of 
her mercantile marine, accompanied by a corresponding increase 
of her share in the maritime commerce and carrying trade of 
the world; while it can hardly be doubted that her further 
colonial extension is merely a matter of time. 

A curious statement in connexion withthe war has been 
'~ade, in a quarter likely to be well informed. When hostilities 

ere felt to be imminent, pour parlers, it is said, took place 

'tween the principal European Powers with the view of as- 

rtaining whether a league could be formed for the purpose 

intervention— armed, if necessary,—to avert the conflict and 
ctate terms between the disputants. The other great Powers 
xing of one mind on the subject, Great Britain was approach- 

i, and it was ching to the fact that she not only declined td 
join in the scheme, but gave it clearly to be understood that 
she would not remain a passive spectator of any attempt to 
coerce the United States, that the plan collapsed. So runs the 
story. Whether it is true in every particular, or not, there 
is little doubt that the question ‘of intervention was at one 
time the subject of serious discussion between certain of the 
European Cabinets. 

The chief events of the war, the progress of which we shall 
not attempt to follow in detail here, have been the invasion of 
Cuba and the unconditional surrender of Santiago di Cuba and 
the entire Spanish army there, after an indecisive action be- 

een itand the American Expeditionary force under General 
Shafter, and the total destruction of Admiral Cervera's fleet by 
the American blockading squadron outside that port; the in~ 
vasion of Puerto Rico, resulting in the peaceful surrender of the 
principaé towns in the island, and the capture of Manila, 

The landing of the American force in Cuba began on the 
22nd'june, and was completed on the 28th of that month. On 
Friday,:the ist July, a general advance was made, and the 
Americans, 13,000 &tfong, succeeded after severe fighting, 
which lasted from early morning till sundown, in taking the 
village of El Caney and the Spanish outworks on the north- 

ast of the city, with a heavy loss in killed and wounded. So 
strong, htwever, did General Shafter find the inner defences, 
that, in a despatch to Washington dated the 3rd July, he dt- 


clared it to be impossible to carry them by storm wit? the. 


force at his disposal. Then an altogether unexpected an 
inexplicable event occurred. The following day, at 9-30 A.M, 


o 
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the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera, which for weeks 
^ had been shut up in the harbour, made a desperate attemp' 
to run the gauntlet of the blockading squadron, The 
Americans detected the movement the moment the first shiz 
left the harbour, and at once opened fire, with &tremendou: 
effect. A running chase ensued, in the course of which on 
after another of the Spanish vessels, crushed by the Americar 
fire, headed for the shore and was run upon the beach or rocks 
where the survivors of the crews were made prisoners. Thougl 
the Spaniards. fought their ships to the last, their fire provec 
quite ineffectual. The American squadron was practically 
touched and lost only one man killed and two wounded, wh 
the Spaniards are believed to have lost over a thousand 
killed alone. 

Admiral Cervera, who was himself among the wound: 
escaped from the Infanta Maria Theresa in a boat sent to ` 
assistance by the American armed yacht, Gloucester, and s 
rendered the moment he reached the shore. Immediate 
afterwards General Shafter again demandedathe surrender 
the city, which had been previously demanded and refu: 
after the action of the Saturday ; but this was again refus 
in unqualified terms. Some days later, the Spanish Govern 
ment offered to surrender the place on condition of th 
Spanish forces being allowed to march out with the honour 
of war; but the offer was rejected at Washington ; and oi 
the roth July the city was again bombarded without iufl 
effect. On the 14th July, however, General Toral, after ar 
interview with General Shafter, agreed to surrender the town 
together with the army under his command and the whole ʻo 
Eastern Cuba, a 
These events having rendered the prolongation of ty 
struggle practically impossible, the Spanish Government, aftë 
a great deal of hesitation, announced to President McKinley 
through the French Ambassador at Washington, its readines 
to treat. At a Conference which took place on the goth July 
a note was handed to M. Cambon, containing the terms c 
peace, and at the same time the State Department at Washing 
ton published the following proclamatione— | 


“In order to remove any misapprehension in regard to th 
neffotiations for peace between the United States and Spain, | 
is deemed proper to say that the terms offered by the Unite: 
States to Spain in the Note handed to the French Ambassadc 
on Saturday last are in substance as follows:— œ : 


e “*The President does not now put forward any claim for 
. pecuniary indemnity, but requires the relinquishment Of all claim 
«æ of sovereignty over or title to the island of Cuba, as well as th 


immediate evacuation by Spain of the island, . 
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' " «The cession to thé United States and the immediate eva- 
cuation of Puertorico and the other islands under Spanish sover- 
eignty in the West Indies, and the like cession of an island in the 
€ Ladrones. 
* The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay, and 
harbour of Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
avhich shall determine the control, disposition, and government 
of the Philippines.’ 
* If these terms are accepted by Spain in their entirety, com- 
missioners will be named by the United States to meet. commis- 
sioners on the part of Spain for the purpose of concluding a 
“reaty of peace on the basis above indicated.” 
| these terms, it is understood, the Government at Madrid 
in substance, agreed ; and Plenipotentiaries are about 
ieet at Paris for the purpose of signing a formal Treaty 
eace, 
ter a bombardment of the town, which lasted two hours, 
Americans, under General Shafter, to the number of 10,000, 
ned the defences of Manilla and drove the Spanish garrison 
into the Citadel, whereupon the Spanish Commandant surren- 
dered. The American loss in the attack is said to have been 
only fifty killed and wounded. Some trouble was subse- 
quently experienced with the insurgents who refused to dis- 
arm, but there appears to be every probability of matters 
beit arranged. 

he* Anglo- Egyptian expeditionary force under General 
Kitchener, which had concentrated at the confluence of the 
Atbara, began its advance on Omdurman from that spot on 
the 13th August. 

Egrly in the morning of the 2nd September, the Khalifa’s 
eng: army attacked the force outside Omdurman, making 
déSperate efforts -to envelope its flanks, but was driven off 

fter severe fighting. The force then advanced on the town, 
and its right flank was again heavily attacked by the enemy, 
who, howefer, after five hours fighting were completely routed 
and dispetsed, with a loss of over 10,000 killed and 16,000 
woundgsd. The*Khalifa, whose banner was captured, fled in 
the direction of Kordofan on the troops entering the town, 
and is being pursued: hy the Arab camel corps. The rem- 
nant of his army afterwards surrendered to General Kitchener. 
'(TRelosson our side was, British, 2 officers killed and 1o 
wounded ; 23.non-Commissioned ‘officers and men killed and 
8B wounded ; Eeyptian 21 killed and 230 wounded. 

When the troops occupied Omdurman, Neufeld and 150 
other prisoners of the Khalifa were released. A requient 
service "was held at the palace at Khartoum in memory of as» 
General Gordon. 

A serious disturbance has occurred in Crete, on the occasion 
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of the transfer of the Tithe office at Candia to the British. The 
Musulmans opposing the transfer, a riot ensued, during which 
the British force fired on the mob. This, however, CN. 
only to have exasperated them, and they subsequently attack 
and fired the British quarter and massacred a large number 
of Christians, In the struggle which ensued twenty soldiers 
and fifty blue-jackets were killed and wounded and the British 
Consul perished in the flames, Subsequently a British warship 
bombarded the town, before which eight war-vessels are now 
assembled. ^ 
The situation in China has recently entered on a fresh p^^7^ 
of a somewhat serious character, The Pekin Governr 
having entered into a contract with the Hong Kong and S 
ghai Bank for a loan for the construction of the Rai 
extension to Niu-Chwang, M. Pavloff, on behalf of the Ru: 
Government, on the rith June, addressed a protest tc 
Tsungli-Yamen, declaring the contract to involve a breac! 
the agreement entered into by China with Russia, to w 
the latter could on no account consent. In consequenc 
this protest, Sir Claude Macdonald, on the zoth July, acuug 
under instructions from the British Foreign Office, made a 
. declaration to the Tsung-li-Yamen, which was subsequently 
confirmed ia writing, to the effect that Englafid would not 
tolerate any interference of another Power with a contract 
freely, entered into by China for the construction of a railway 
or other public work, and would support China in resisting 
any Power which committed an act of aggression on her for 
having granted permission to a British subject to make such 
a work, Í 

The obligation thus undertaken by the British Govern ign 
was emphasized by statements made by Lord Salisbur}¥in 
the House of Lords, and Mr. Curzon in the House of Commons, 
Immediately on hearing of the declaration, however, M. Pavlofi 
re-iterated his protest; and it is stated that thg eee 
Yamen have since agreed to the Russian demand tifat the 
line should not be mortgaged as security to any’ foreigr 
country, or any foreign control or interference be towed, 
conditions which it is considered must ‘necessarily be fatal tc 
the carrying out of the contract. * 

Af the same time, it is alleged that China, in violation o 
its undertaking with Great Britain as to the non-alienatior 
of any part of the Yang-tse Valley, and in spiée of a prote 
by Sir Claude Macdonald, has agreed to mortgage £he rail 
gbout to be constructed from Pekin to Hankau, by a Belgiat 
Sy@dicate in which Russia holds a predominant interest, a 

«p. security for the loan. 


The latest information, however, i is that Russia has adopte 
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more accommodating tone, and that negotiations on the 
ubject of the railway concessions are to be transferred from 
'ekin to London. 

@ the meantime, the Wei-hai-Wei Convention has been 
igned, leasing the place to Great Britain for the same period 
s Port Arthur has been leased to Russia, and placing under 
ritish jurisdiction all the islands and waters of Wei-hai-Wei, 
rith a district ten miles in depth round the bay, and giving 
er the right to erect fortifications anywhere on or near the 
oast of the Shan-tung Promontory, East of longitude 121°40', 
The Select Committee on money-lending have submitted 
heat» Report, which is of a very thorough going, not to say 

ame, character, the main recommendation in it being that, 
e case of all transactions, by whatever name called, and 
‘ever their form, which are in substance transactions with 
rson carrying on the business of a money-lender, in the 
se of such business, the Courts shall have absolute and 
ttered discretion to go behind the contract and make 
torder they may think fit, on the basis of a reasonable 
ate of interest, The Committee also recommend that the 
Jourts shall have the power, if they think fit, to hear cases in 
rivate ; that absolute bills of sale taken in connexion with 
ire-purchase agreements should be declared illegal, and that 
ll money-lenders should be registered. 

As a result of the Imperial Conference on postal rates, it 
as Been agreed that a letter-postage of one penny per half 
unce shall. be established between the United Kingdom, 
anada, Newfoundland, Cape Colony, Natal, and such other 
rown Colonies as with the approval of Her Majesty's Govern- 
went imay be willing to adopt it. Though no official an- 
otyidement has yet been made on the subject, it is understood 
iat’ the Government of India will accede to the arrangement, 
wit the Australian Colonies are not at present prepared to do so. 

The Conference at Brussels on the Sugar Bounties question 
as been adjourned size die, and the conduct of further negotia- 
‘ons on tlre subject between the Powers concerned entrusted to 
1e Belgian Goyernment. At the Conference, all the Powers, 
xcept*F'rance and Russia, announced their readiness to abolish 
ae bounties. France, however, declined to give up herin- 
irect bounties, and Russia refused to modify her intgrnal 
ugff. Mr. Chamberlain has since made an important statement 
sgarding the subject in the House of Commons, in the course 
fayhich he said,that, while the Government had not at present 
ecided to impose countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, 
iey reserved to themselves the right to do so ; while, at the 
ime time, he denied that they involved any infraction of fhe 
rinciples of free-trade, 
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On the 22nd July, Mr. Goschen submitted a supplementary 
naval programme, involving an additional expenditure of eigh 


“millions on four new battle ships, four armoured cruisers anc 


«D 


twelve torpedo destroyers, the necessity for which, he said, 
‘arisen from the extensive additions Russia was making, to he 


‘fleet. 


' Parliament was prorogued onthe 12th August after passin: 
the Irish Local Government, Evidence in Criminal Cases 
"Prisons, Vaccination, and London University Bills. Th: 
Queen’s speech stated that Her Majesty had witnessed, with th: 
deepest sorrow, the outbreak of hostilities between Spain anc 
‘America, to both of whom the Empire was bound by many * = 
of affection and tradition. The recently opened vegotiat 
gave fair ground for hoping for the conclusion of an hon 
able and enduring peace. The changes in the territorial r 
tions of other Powers with China had induced a conclu 

of agreements, whereby Wei-hai-Wei and positions adja 
to Hong-Kong had been leased to Britain by the Empero; 
China. Her Majesty trusted that these arrangements wi 
conduce to the maintenance of the Emperors independenc 
and the security of bis Empire, and be favourable to the deve 
lopment of the extensive commerce of Britain with Chin: 
The Speech mentioned the conclusion of theeAnglo-Frenc 
West African Convention, pending the ratification of which, b 
the French Chambers, the officials of both countries had ce 
instrücted to confine occupation to places in territories recog 
nised under the Convention as belonging to their respectiv 
countries. Reference was made to the fact that where plagu 
still existed in India the officials had done their best to reliev 
the victims of the epidemic and to arrest its growtb,. an 
thanks were expressed for the bountiful harvests gather 
India. The Speech thanked the House of Commons ror 
liberal provision made for the defence of the Empire, th 
sacrifices asked being severe, but not more than the exigencig 
of the time required, 

' The Niger question between France and England lias bec 
settled on the basis described by us in our last*summarye 

An important understanding is reported to have been arriv 
ed at with Germany. The details haye not transpired ; bu 
it ie understood ‘that Germany withdraws her opposition. t 
the purchase of Delagoa Bay by Englaud. 

Not the least remarkable event of "the period, under reviev 
occurred at St. Petersburg, onthe 24th August, when Costi 
Mouravieff, by order of the Czar, handed a note to the foreigi 

bassadors there, declaring the maintenance: of peace ant 


the reduction of excessive armaments to be an. ideal at whicl 


all Governments should aim, and inviting an International Con 
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ference for the purpose of discussing the means by. which this. 
“object might be attained. It is believed that the Powers will. 
accept the invitation, which is said to have been issued after’ 
‘ consultation with Germany ; but great difficulty is anticipated: 
 i@arranging the basis of discussion, which must inevitably give. 
trise toa multitude of embarrassing questions. .The-unanimous: 
, declaration of the French Press, that the retrocession of Alsace; 
kand ‘Lorraine must precéde any disarmament by France 1s nó 
symptom which augurs well for the success of the Conferencé: 
| The recent ministerial crisis in France has ended. in tha ^ 







; formation of a Radical Cabinet under M. Brisson, who, howi - 
ever, has abandoned provisionally, the chief plank in the 
form of his party—revision of the constitution. On the 
assembling of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Brisson read a 
:aration of the Ministerial. policy, which he desctibed as 
ion between Republicans alone for the Government of the 
public on Democratic lines; and he added that Parliament 
ule apply, itself to two principal reforms—a Bill abolishing 
“taxes on property, real and personal, and on doors and, - 
dodi and substituting a tax on incomes, and a Bill dealing* 
"with the-question of. retiring pensions for workers. A declara- 
tion of confidence was carried by a majority of 316 to 230. 
* In the person of Prince Bismarck, who passed away at 
- Friederichsrwh on the 30th July, death has claimed the most | 
mesterful and probably the ablest statesman of the time. A 
cogtemporary critic, while speaking of him as a great diplo- 
matist, and a man of iron will, dauntless courage and uncon- 
querable spirit has disputed his claim to the title of a great 
Statesman, on tlie ground of his intolerance of liberty, and 
. predicts that time will show the precariousness of the founda- 
hs on which ‘he erected the German Empire. But this, even: 
he prediction is true, is to ignore the conditions of the task 
eset himself. . It is far from certain, however, that the pre- 
diction is true. Much may remain to be done to place the 
| German Empire on sure foundations ; but the próbability, none 
| the less, į? that it will endure, and that, Whatever its ultimate 
: fate may be, it could have been erected only on the basis" on 
whicheits fountler placed it. 
Prince Bismarck hat long outlined ^his fortune and bis use- 
- fulness, but neither hig vigour of mind nor his spirit. In the 
bitterness of his heart, he, perhaps, in his latter days, showed 
. Some littleness ; but this was pardonable, In the message’ 
hich he sent Prince. Herbert Bismarck, on receiving the ‘news: . 
-k the great. &x-Minister's death, the Emperor who had ‘dis~ 
carded him described him as having earned the life-long’ friend-: - 
ship of his grandfather and also the -imperishable gratituge “of 
of the whole German nation for all time, and added: ACT. shall 
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prepare the last resting-place for his remains in Berlin, in the 
Cathedral, by the side of my predecessors.” But the deceased 
himself had willed otherwise, and, by his own desire, he was 
buried at Friederichsruh, the inscription on his tomb, written 
by himself, describing him significantly as “a faithful M. 
of the Emperor William I.” A public memorial service for the 
deceased was, however, held in the Emperor William Memo- 
rial Church in Berlin, and was attended by the Emperor aud 
Empress, who were also present at the funeral service at 
Friederichsruh, all the Princes and Princesses present in the 
Capital, the Members of the Diplomatic body and the chief 
Civil and Military dignitaries of the Empire ; and the following 
Imperial edict, dated Friederichsruh, August 2, was publish 

the next day : . 


* With my exalted allies and with the whole German peo} 
Istand in mourning at the bier of the first Chancellor of t 
German Empire, Prince Otto von Bismarck, Duke of Lau: 
burg. We who were witnesses of his splendid activity, | 
who looked up to him with admiration as the master ' 
statecraft, as the fearless champion in warasin peace, as 1 
most devoted son of his Fatherland, and as the most faithiu: 
servant of his Emperorand King, are profoundly moved by the 
death of the man in whom God the Lord created the instrument 
for the realization of the immortal idea of Germany's unity and 
greatness, This is not the time to enumerate all the deeds which 
the great departed accomplished, all the cares which he carried 
for'the Emperor and the Empire, all the successes which*he 
achieved. They are too mighty and manifold and history alone 
can and will engrave them all on her brazen tablets. J, however, 
am constrained to give expression before the world to the unani- 
mous sorrow and to the grateful admiration with which the whole 
nation is filled to-day, and in the name of the nation to register 
the vow to maintain and complete the edifice which he, the græt 
Chancellor, constructed under the Emperor William the Grea 
and, if need be, to defend it with our life and fortune. So help 
us God the Lord, I enjoin you to make this my edict public. 

* WirnLrag,S[, R.Y 

u * 

. A serious accident has happened to the Prince of ‘Wales, 
who, on the 18th July, while on a visit t® Baron &erdi- 
nand de Rothschild, at Waddesdon Martor, slipped on a stair- 
case and fractured his knee-cap. It is begeved that His Royal 
Highness, though now otherwise convalescent, has been per- 
manently lamed by the accident. = 

Among the casualties of the Quarter has bean one of the 
most terrible shipwrecks of recent times, that ef the Frencf 
liner, Bourgoyne, which collided with the Cromartyshive, a 
Glisgow ship, in the North Atlantic, on the 4th July, and sunk 
dn ten minutes. Of 726 persons on board, more than 500, 


hi . 
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chiefly passengers, were drowned. The officers, especially the 
second officer, appear to have behaved well; but the crew 
were paralysed, where not insubordinate, and the steerage 
passengers, many of them Italians, behaved with the utmost 
. s and brutality in their struggle for the boats, using 
their knives freely and driving back helpless women and 
children to certain death. 

Prominent among events of the Quarter which specially 
concern India have been the proceedings of the Currency 
Commission in London and the appointment of the Honourable 
G. Curzon to succeed Lord Elgin in the Viceroyalty. 

A Blüe-book, containing the evidence of the witnesses already 
examined by the Currency Commission, which has adjourned 

il October, was published on the 25th August. An over- 

helming majority of the witnesses, who include Lord Roths- 

ild, Mr. Stephen Ralli, Sir Samuel Montagu, Sir Antony 

(acdonnell, Mr. Lindsay, of the Bank of Bengal, and Mr. 

eslie Probyn, are said to be opposed to the re-opening of the 

ints, and such a course is considered to be no longer in ques- 

on. It is generally believed that the Committee will recom, 
aiend the establishment of a gold standard on the basis of am 
exchange of rs. 4d, supported by an adequate reserve of gold,. 
but that their scheme will differ in its details both from Mr. 
Leslie's and from that of the Government of India. 

‘The appointment of Mr. Curzon is one on which, though the 
Viceroy elect has, in one way or another, been long before the 
pitblic, it is somewhat difficult to pronounce judgment. Per- 
haps, the most serious fault that can be found with it is, first 
that, as Indian Viceroys go, Mr. Curzon is somewhat wanting 
in years, and, secondly, that he is endowed with more than an 
average measure of self-confidence, Such youthfulness, how- 

er, as can be predicated of him, is far from necessarily couno- 
ae a lack of any of the qualifications essential to the suc: 
‘cessful discharge of the duties of the high office for which he 
has been chosen, while-it may reasonably be regarded as a 
guarantee of his possessing some that are conducive to it; aud, 
as tô the self-confidence, it may be a dangerous defect, or a 
crowning megit, according to the qualities that accompany it. 
It nfay, at least, be sajd of Mr, Curzon that he possesses a larger 
experience of Indian affairs, as well as of Asiatic politics gener- 
ally, than any one apbointed to the office since Lord Lawrence 
eould boast, bd 

In India itself the period under review has been comparative- 
rM uneventfut, 

The business before the Legislative Council at Simla has 
been more than usually devoid of interest. A Bill has bgen 
passed extending for two years the operation of the Indian 

-— 
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Paper Cürrency Act of last year, empowering the Government 
of India to issue rupees from the Indian Currency reserve 
against gold received in London, In a statement made by him 
on the Council, explaining the object of the measure, Sir James 
Westland said that it was only permissive, and, though tl 
Government hoped that the result of the deliberations of the 
Currency Commission would be to enable them to take mea- 
sures for the establishment of a Gold Currency, they thought it 
desirable in the meantime to retain a power which enabled the 
Secretary of State, in case of emergency, to obtain relief by 
drawing on the currency reserve, Sir James Westland also 
explained the circumstances under which the Government had 
decided to limit their rupee borrowings this year to a crore and 
twenty lakhs. 

Among other measures introduced into the Council hay 
been an Insolvency Bill, an Arbitration Bill, adapting th 
Home Act of 1889 to India, in place of the Home Act of 185. 
hitherto in force ; a Burmah Code Bill, to make the Acts of th 
Supreme Council applicable to Burmah without a specific d 
claration to that effect, and an Indian Marine Bill, re- classifyiN _ 
the Native Staff of the service and adding the word Royal to its 
title. 

The Select Committee on the Central Provinces Tenancy Bill 
have only recently commenced their sittings, 

In the Bengal Council only two measures have beeh dealt with, 
the Bill to amend.the Calcutta Port Act, which has been passed, 
and a Bill for shortening the language of the Bengal Acts, whith 
has been referred to a Select Committee, 

A Financial Statement laid before the Bombay Council in 
August shows the Local Government to be verging on a condi- 
tion of bankruptcy, its balances having been completely swept 
away by the excess of its plague and famine expenditure 
over the sum in aid contributed by the Supreme Governmef 
which, nevertheless, expects it to re-construct its balance out of 
savings. His Excellency the Governor, in his speech, insisted 
strongly on the duty of the Supreme Government to gecoginise 
the expenditure for these purposes as Imperial. 

A strong Committee has assembled at Simla tq conside the 
question of the improvement of the Indian Transport Seice ; 
and the Railway Conference at the same place ‘has concluded 
its sittings, * 

A Report on the working of the Irrigation Depattinent 
throughout India, . published in the Gazette, ‘shows that a 
net profit to the State of 6'15 per cent. on major, and 9°05 pey 
cent. on minor, works was realised, and seventeen million acres 
er land were irrigated during the year. 

.legders for a new Government 3% per cent: loan of 1 i20 
« 
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lakhs of rupees were opened in Calcutta on the 24th instant, 
- When the loan was allotted at an average rate of Rs. 94 122. 6f,, 
the minimum rate accepted being Rs. 94-9«., tenders at which 
xeceived 76°5 per cent. 
^ On the North-West Frontier, the only event worth recording 
-asas been a serious dispute between the Khan of Nawagai and 
our ally, the Nawab of Dir, in connexion with the rival claims 
of two Mahomedan Chiefs to succeed Umra Khan in Bajaur. 
Considerable armed forces were assembled on both sides and 
some fighting ensued in the Jhandol Valley; but quiet has 
now been restored, mainly owing to pressure put on the Nawab 
of Dir by the Government of India. 
~ -Owing to continued torrential rain, a serious landslip has 
curred at Naini Tal, resulting in the partial destruction of 

» Brewery premises there, and the death of Mr. Beechy, 

2 Assistant Manager, who was buried in the debris, and of 
tween twenty and thirty natives. By the same slip the road 
ove the Brewery was partially destroyed and several bridges 
ire carried away. Several minor landslips have also occurred 
the station of Naini Tal itself, causing considerable damage 

-- house property, but no loss of life. 

The Monsoon has been on the whole copious, but somewhat 
unevenly distributed, the rainfall in the Punjab and a limited 
area of the Madras Presidency being deficient. Except in 
these parts, the prospects of the season are generally favour- 
able, and trade in produce has been active. 

- "The plague still lingers in Bombay and Kurrachee, though 
its virulence seems to have diminished, and has broken out at 
Hublee, where it is raging with great severity and has already 
carried off between two and three thousand persons out of a 
population cf about a hundred thousand; at Belgaum ; and at 
' (ntakal, Hospet, Bangalore and other places inSouthern India. 
. seems, however, to have practically disappeared from the 
; Punjab, and still shows no tendency to become epidemic in Cal- 
cutta. In Bombay, the Local Government have issued a new 
set of rules for dealing with the disease. Under these the 
Municjyal Commissioner is to carry out, subject to the control 
of the Government exercised through the Plague Commissioner, 
all thè measures to be taken to suppress or prevent the spread 
of plague in thé City of Bombay. Heis invested with powers 
‘to appoint special @fficers to carry out, under his direction, 
@easures for the prevention or spread of plague, Powers are 
given to the officers to remove to hospital or to other places 
gaan fdg that purpose persons who are certified to be 
uffering from plague, The Municipal Commissioner will also 
exercise, in lieu of the Bombay Plague Committee, the powers 
commissioned under Rule 29 and the powers vested ina District 
- 
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Magistrate under Rules 19 and 28 of the General Plague Rules 
for the Mofussil as applied to the City and Island of Bombay. 
Power is given to destroy any hut or shed that may be deemed 
necessary, to prevent the spread of the disease. Compensation 
may be paid to those who suffer loss. Power is also given 4 
destroy clothing, bedding or other articles likely to retain 
infection, and compensation may be given for any article so 
destroyed. Save as may be otherwise directed by the Govern- 
ment, all expenses incurred in carrying out the plague measures 
will, in the first instance, be paid out of Municipal Funds, but 
the Municipal Commissioner, or the Corporation, may recover 
from any person any amount which such person would, under 
similar circumstances. be liable to pay to the Corporation- 
under the Bombay Municipal Act. 

The Calcutta Corporation have sanctioned a new agreeme 
with the Tramway Company, extending their leave for thir 
years, aud establishing a court of arbitration to deal with cas 
Of default. 

A warrant has been issued in England conferring milita 
«ànk on officers of the Indian Medical Service, which is 
retain its old name, 

On leaving Simla, probably in the beginning of November, 
His Excellency the Viceroy will visit Chittagong and Burmah, 
and is expected to reach Calcutta about the middle of Decem- 
ber. The new Viceroy is not expected to reach India before 
the latter end of the same month, Among important personal. 
changes may be noted the appointment of Sir Robert Low *to 
the Bombay Command, in succession to Sir Charles Nairne; 
of Sir George Luck to the Bengal, and Sir George Wolseley to 
the Madras, Command, and of Mr. Welldon, Head Master of 
Harrow, to the See of Calcutta, in succession to Bishop Jolyn- 
son. It has been officially announced that Sir James Westlai 
whose term of office would expire in the usual course 
November, but whose successor has not yet been appointed, v 
remain in his present post until March. 

In the cóurse of his autumn tour, the Lieutenant Governor - 
of Bengal has visited Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla, Burfisal, 
Khoolna and Jessore. ; ‘ 

Besides the name of Prince Bismargk, the obituary 9f the 
Quarter includes those of ex-Principal Caird ; Sir E. Burne- 
Jones ; the Earl of Mansfield ; Major-Gerferal F, G. Pym, C.B.; 
Major-General R, G. Woodthorpe, C.B. ; Dr. Cornelius Hertz a 
Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G.; Major-General Leet, V.C., C.B. 
M. Buffet; Mrs. Lynn Lynton; Sir Jamsetjee*Jeejeebhoy, 
Sir Asman Jah; Admiral Massie; Sir G. C. Lees; Mr. Johi 
vaa Voorst; M. Rivier; Dr. W. A, Hunter ; Surgeon-Genera. 
J- Fe Beatson; Surgeon-General J. Murray;- Archbishor 
«m x 
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Walsh ; Mr. Walter Wren ; Professor Ebers, Egyptologist and 
Novelist ; .Lieutenant-General R. B. Hawley,z C.B.; Mr. J. 
Grose, CLE; a Anton. Kerner, the Botanist ; Major- 
General Sir W. G, Davies; General A. Fraser, C.B. ; and 
Bishop Alford, 


September 10, 1898. 


. CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OLDEST PAPER IN INDIA—THE BOMBAY ` 
SAMACHAR.. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ CALOTE Review. ? 
SIR, 


ITH reference to my article in the last number of 
the Calcutta Review, I find that the claim of the 
Samachar to be the oldest paper has been contested by one 
‘or two critics. A friendly critic in the Stezesman called my 
attention to the claim of the Friend of India to be called 
the oldest paper, as it was, as he stated, started in 1821—a yea 
earlier than the Samachar. Now, apart from the fact tha 
the Friend of India does not now exist ‘as a distinct an 
substantive journal, I may dismiss its claim by pointing ou 
that it was started, not in 1821, but several years later, i 
1855, as a weekly journal, as will be seen from J. C. Marsh- 
man's, History of the Serampore Mission (Vol. II, p. 489). 
It is true, a “Friend of India" existed before 1835. But 
that was not a newspaper, but a monthly magazine, started 
in 18:8, and later a quarterly periodical, commenced in 1820, 
(idem, ibid. Vol. H, pp. 164, 229). 

Another critic privately suggested to me that the English- 
man may be the oldest paper in India, as it says daily in its 
issues that it first appeared in 1821. This, however, can hardly 
be the case, as we have, fortunately, its founder's own narra- 
tive about its commencement. The Englishman first appeared 
in 1833, or thereabouts, as its founder, Stocqueler, says, in: | 
Memoirs of a Journalist (p. 93). He had bought a moribune, 
paper in a very rickety condition, the John Bull ; and he wisely 
killed it and founded on its remains the new paper which has 
had such a long, prosperous, and honourable career: e 

BoMBAY ; } 

June 1898. 


R. P. KARKARIA: 
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THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM. mes 
Sir, 4 ? 


AM glad to read an atticle in the Calcutta Repina p the 

emonth of April, giving an account of the recent.researches 
of Eumpean authors regarding Jainism and Budhism, and correc- 
- a 
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ing certain erroneous ideas in connexion with ‘the existence 
of the former. Though the article shows a great advance in 
the knowledge of Jainism and its religious books, still the author 
has been led to represent some points erroneously, as I will 
attempt, in the following lines, to show. 

The first error of the author is that he calls Mahabira the 
founder of Jainism. Mahabira can in no way be regarded as 
the founder, he is only.the last of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, 
of Jainism. Strictly and properly speaking, Jainism has no foun- 
jer; it is eternal ; and, if it can at all be said to have had any 
sunder, it is only with reference to some particular time. 
According to Jainism, time consists of circles and there are 
‘wenty-four Tirthankaras for every half-circle. Of the twenty- 
our’ Tirthankaras for the present half-circle, Aad Nath is the 
irst and Mahabira the last. Thus it is only with reference 
;o the present half-circle that Aad Nath can be designated the 
‘founder of Jainism; but in no way can Mahabira be regarded 
50. 
The second point which is misrepresented-is that Jainistn, 
in the strict sense of the word, is not a religion, but only 
a monastic order. The author does not say what that strict 
sense of the word is, The Sanskrit equivalent for religion 
is Dharm which means, agreeably at least to all the eastern 
principles, the code of rules which tends to the liberation of 
soul from „the bondage of Karamas, or, in other words, by the 
observance of which soul attains Salvation, and, in the Jain 
»hraseology, becomes a Perfect Being; or God (Sidh Bhagwan). 
Hence religion may be briefly described as a way to God, and 
in this sense Jainism is perfectly a religion. 

! Moreover, it is doubtful whether a monastic organisation ' 
ban exist without religion. Perhaps the author means that it 
is not an independent and separate religion, but is only a 
modification of Vedism ; but this view is also not sustainable; 
because the first Tirthankara .of Jainism, namely, Aad Nath, 

sometjthes also called ‘by the name of Rishah, or Rikhah 
Nath, existed in the far remote past. 

ihe thir? point which is wrongly set forth by the author- 
is that he speaks of*Jainism as inculcating an atheistic theory; 
Now, the Sanskrit word for atheist is nastik, and nastiks are 
vehemently denounced in the Jain Shastras. Howecan they 
be called by an appellation which is denounced in their own 
Shastras? «Properly speaking, atheists are those who deny the 
existence Of soul, and consequently that of God; who say 
that there is no such thing as soul, distinct and apart J from 
matter, arid that what people call by that name is nothing but 
an outcome of a particular combination of material e emagts: 
Such have been the allegations of many : scientific men. : Can 


s> 
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. Jainism be charged with an imputation of such a theory ? 
Certainly not. Jainism gives such a detailed account of soul 
and God as can hardly he found anywhere else, Ask a Jaini 
if he believes in the existence of God ; his answer would most 
certainly be in the affirmative, His God possesses forty-six 
affirmative and eighteen negative attributes. The only differ- 

‘ence between Jainism and the other theistic religions is that 
the former does not attribute the quality of creating or causing 
death ; punishing or rewarding—in brief, the quality of Kurta 
Hurta (doer)—to God ; and this leads the other religionists to 
speak of it as atheism (Nastikta) ; but, this is a gross mistake 
on their part. To disbelieve in the existence of a thing and 
not to attribute a particular quality to that thing are not one 
and the same thing. If the former is an atheistic theory, the 
latter cannot be called by the same name, 

It is one of the chief doctrines of Jainism that the dis- 
tinguishing attribute, or differentia, of soul is its power of 
knowing (gyan); and that all other qualities such as desire,’ 
afger, pride, covetousness, deceit, love and hatred, etc., which: 
are found in Sansari Jiv (worldly soul), are owing to its com- 
bination with matter (eight Karamas, which are nothing but 
the assemblages of material atoms), Soul has power to know 
all things of the past, however remote it may be,—of the pre- 
sent, and of the future, without any limitation, and of all places 
(three Loks and Aloka kash), but the Karamas have limited its 
knowledge and involved it in various pains of the Sartsaf 

- (world). When Jiv (soul) is liberated from this bondage, it 
gets its thorough knowledge and becomes God, 

: Of course the Jains do not believe in a personal, particular 
God, According to them, God is a condition of soul—a cond 

‘dition which is changeless, Suvabhavik (pertaining to it, 
essence), and in which the soul knows all things, is free fron 
all pains and defects, and is dependent upon nothing but its 
ownself. 

The Jains worship none but God, who has infinite knewledge, 
infinite seeing, infinite power, infinite happiness, infinite goSdness, 
infinite shudhta (purity) ; and who is Betrag (having no concern 
or desire to do anything); Nirlaip (having no plaster or cover) 
z¢., free from Karamas, an unadulterated soul, only an embodi- 


ment of fnowledge; SHAY A bodiless; WAIATA undeclin- , 
able; SHTX«SIW, neither heavy nor light, consequently needing 


no throne or chair to sit on; Banag unobstructiBle. * 
Afcording to Jainism, whatever exists from. eternity, 
will eXist for ever, can never be annihilated. Something 
cannot come out of nothing; nor can nothing be the 
* 
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uit of s omiething. Every Orbi (being | or eietaest).- 
wn Suvabhas (di iffetenti, ‘constituting and 4 uU E 
existence) which is ni bdonnd in other beings, p 
qu ualities in commo A 
2 quality and condition F bathing can come stn, exie édée;c c. 
a can anything be ever: ani hilated. What we call birth and 
death are only the charges which soul undergoes owing to 
the effects.of matter (Karátaas) upon it, and these Saramas - 
are with the Sansari div (worldly soul), owing to its having 
desire and Rag Dwaish (loving and hating Par Drabas, £e, 
other Beings). It is oniy these changes which make us speak 
Of creation, extinction, birth and death; aad, according to. 
Jainism, it is nob. God yo brings on thesà changes, but they ` 
ace brought about by the powers and attributes of the- six. 
ings) acting peo one another. All the changes 
fhat.soui undergoes axe owing to. its own effects upon other: 
&DOrabas (beings); that is, owing. to its deshing, loving and 
Pating, them and to their effeots, i in reg upoñ it, which are'- 
4n ihe shape uk Karamás, So long “as the soul continues te 
throw itself upon other Drabas (beings), it does not attzim 
freedom frog theis bondage and is deficieni.iu itself and de’, 
pendent upon them ; but, when it keeps within Telf, it becomes 
freg and attains the state ia which it is all.l ks ‘perfect. | 
and Sees ete Elena does not tike. to. TUNE he Sum i3 all - 
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in any way. Our chief 
Lahn. m ta pak ourselves from ‘the changes and to acquire the 
; condition. of God; and-this we cannot attain-except Ly think- 


i ing oi, and worshipping, such a God-as I have described Bri iofip 
ove, By doing co, wé shall be naturally led'to. make eforta 
sto s o: reselves in thé same condition 5 but, by thinkise cf, 
-agd rsbipping, a Karta Hurta God, we are most wet to acovire.” 
“the ee sorts of attributes ‘and conditions and thre Dec ONE 
i more and, mare setaagied i in sansar (world). _ f 
à Jaio sm regards. jt as imprudent fo spoil all the above-men- 
tued good qualities of ‘its God by attributing to Him the qua- 
nity, of Kurta H td, which would necessarily: produce: in him 
! desire, which is the very cause of the soul’s being eoslaved 1 by. 
i the Karamas; ang, consequently, the cause of its wafütering in 
‘the world, ae i 
i If God. fg made Kurta Hurta,- there remains.no great 
t difference 5 een hira. and the wordiy souls of limited know. . 
, ledge, limited power end E mited happiness 5 and consequently 
- he appears only a caricature of a woridly, king. i 
The above lines, i hope, will clearly show that Jainism Sane” 
pat be Fegarded du the light of “Atheism, and ibar it: allows ths 
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etier ito the Righ F Hon EPUM L p George Fiónds E Bà tomiton, 

Secretary of State for ndia, on the Haveine Policy zu Jadid; 
end the Measures- necessary ‘to secuve the Material well- "Being 
"af the People, By JOAN MURDOC CH, LL. D. "Madras. The 


“Christian, Knowledge „Society's Press. 1:898. `. 
weiter do Samuel Suita, Esg, M. Gy Heber n the Paria: 
euéntary dndian Cominittee, on ‘indian Refo A sequel io 


the above. By joun Murpocs, HD 3 aae The 

- Christian Knowledge Society's Press, -Y898. ] 
SHE first of these letters deals primarily ly with the quest doas: 
* How to feed the two million mouths added yearly 
3 the population of India? How to S rper the growth of 
won industrial spirit among the people themselves? Row to 
















the writer discusses, in addition to these subjects, certain: ques- 
""tons of Indian taxation, connécted especially with the. agita- 


kilof the Permanent Settlement ; cf.a Parliamentary Grant- to 
(india, and of Popular Education in, India; and both: k etlera 
' "offen with certaim-eeik etiem onte | growinir tendency among 





i section of the edugated Native community to vil rity, British 


irule in India; the conclusion arvived at by the writer being 
bat, while educational reform ou’ tiie nes advocated by Sit 
us Strachey would help ta remove, the bitter feeling which 






d the ' T Bie ad Problem ” that-offers the only. complete reme dy, 
for it, That problem, he adds, “eat only be solved by the 


leducated: classes tural: ag their attention more to developing ` 


Ithe, resources of the conntry,” and, while education may co 
auch 4ü this direction, “ the active co-operation of the Govern. 
"ment in other respects is indispensable,” 

. On. noné, of the subiects with Wien the jetiers. deal, do 
“they contain ‘anything, that is new, or! has nof be en often said 
3 before: YS / 

. The main abject of thé Government, the writer 
be. to increase the food dsupply of the people, For tlds tenis: 
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b» hich efforts have hiths “sto been almost entirely E onfiied; 
ould spend mioney freely on agricultural i improvemen t; 
di "has hitherto s stat ved, ‘atid on the development cf m. 


iure 








nufac- 











irélieve the congested districts by emigration?” fa the gscond > 


5 
von for a reduction of the Salt Duty and foran extension - 


the root of this tendency, it is the Ration of” 


ile not neglecting extension of irrigation end. railways, E y 
ik 


8, towards which: i has'so far done little or nothing ; while" 
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it should also take more’ active measates dor 
congested districts by ercigration, Both for et 
of agriculture and for the development of ma 
fist step Secessary’is the organisation of dis stinet 
officerzd by experts. At present, iie says, ins Sd 
competent men- able to give their undi idea attention fo: 
“the work, attempts are made to get information through ' 
Divisional Officers’ and Tahsilldars, overburdened with thelr^ 
own duties, o ss in Madras the same - officer MEC 
.'Cofumiss/oner of Re evenué Settlement and Director of. Land 
Records and Agriculture’. Yt is impossible for the lart to ve. 
ceive sufficicnt attention, While it also requires a special train- 
„ingo Men cf ability and experience are wanted entirely devot- 
ad do sgriculture atid manufactures. We have:in England’ 
Presidents of the Board of Trade and Agri ‘ulturés and most 
enlightened Governments-have cor responding officers... Mach 
more are they needed-in India, . 
| Tr. Murdoch is further strongly of opinion that the. Governd 
ment should revert to. the system uüder which the State in: 
` ancient times acted as the ryot’s banker ; and this, he is of opie 
nión; it could best do by the extension to "agricülture generally. 
ofa system of advances through a special departmenty. like; 
that now followed in the case of opium cultivation in Upper. 
india, There are.two points of importance, . however, fn this, 
connexion, which he seems to us to overlook. — Qae is that^ the 
relations pees the Brate, and.-the-ryot-inider, Native hile: ‘ 
differed widely in Maby y respects from those which exist at} 
present, or. which would be possible under British rule; and! 
the other is the -enormous quantity. of copie tht would be^ 
. required to enable" the. Government. to bécome the banker of! 
soma two hundred" millions of people the. great majority d agi 
"whom require financing, not merely to enoblé EN To cu Titi yee 
thei holdings, but to enable them. to subsist while the crop dst 
in the ground. T 
| De Murdoch is a strong. opponent of the reductis f the] 
såit ‘tax, on the ground ‘that, in the interests of the Senbtey| 
‘the revenue is imperatively required, and that no other means 
‘san bé devised-of raising it that would not-be attended by great. J 
er injustice and hardship. , “ Exclusive of railway receipts,” hel 
: says, “salt is the “most ‘productive tax üext to land revenue, 
athounting to nearly nine crores a year. [ts incidence was: 
estimated by the Temini Commission at § annas ger head'. al. 
year, o § pies (== Sd.) a month, This is the only duper ative i. 
tax up yon a landiess labourer. As Sir H. S, Cunnigham remarks 16 
t He i ino doubt a very poor man, but his poverty can scarcely, . 
.' Be. sal: to be grievously enhanced by the exactions of the; 
. Sfate?. In the futerests of thé póor,it fas been supcested;. 
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iinet the : Salt t Tix: bhoula a, be. jar gely. deduce 





hed 
to this is that, in atte ipting to reliéve the peor, the 4 
gould be lost from tAe-mach. larger r proporfion that c 22 


b pay. How woald “the ‘sacrifice. of four. er five crores EES 
avenue be made good ?-- The outéry does not come from the, 


= E 


jeople themselves, but, from Hbi d. theorists, Yu f ee at’. 


ible-bodied agricultural faboure ig the Madras. Fresi eney 
atred, on an average, Rs, m de: 5 month.” Tine tax "were 
duced on d hif ate Bane mole bs emgc2i ay “pies per mane 
ib o the ny 

melior: sti 
















‘aa je: "as: it-i$ assy 


noney r kisel 48 aap ‘expend id — The real hardship is that 
olarge a a portion of if. is wasted. upon unprodec enters: 


wises, which: the countzy cannot afford, —— > AN 
Dr: Murdociü, diso pronounce emphatically agaist “th 
minciple of a Perme anent Settleiaent of the” Land. Revenus 








tering inte the subject at considerabié length, and hg advo — 





a : 

ates à Parliamentary graut to^ Englaód on grounds of both - 

istice, and humanity's, “reduction: of- may o ny 
"ducationa! refor m and mass education ena! large vale, = 
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4 History of Chrishanity ja the inest 7C Age . By fag 
copay sone T Pu D., D. D., WastreUnN, Professor 


















dinh : and]. GEARR 1 38, J3corge Street. 1807. 
* HETHER 2 regards máüttei ¢ or -givle; Dr. MeGifferi'z 
Vy ‘i works Nen RELLY worthy - of thé rre: at subject. with 
pu it deals. Asa study of Christianity. and its. development 
















Efore the Chur ch, it. leaves little to be desifed, ' E Author Sc 


nethod is sufficiefitly described -in the „P 
ays rE it has Léem my endeavour iu writing. a ay of 
"hristianity 1 id the Apostolic Age, to treat the. theme as a 
mit, "and to^trace the f development SO ‘far, as possible ia tts, 








do “Theologie Seminary. New l, 


otality. The Wwalume necessari! iy contains much that falls pros n 


wer "within the" province of spe eiat Ww idera New 





8 sth age of the: N rer estament, and DN "thé pages.of ihe 
ire found the thoughts and deeds of the leading Actors 





story, But it has been my cofistant aim to subordinate ai aii - 





"ch special ‘subjects t to- the common. end, and to « 
hem, only i in so far as they constitute a ital, D of the’ 
"hole. 2a s Dc i E 
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"wyiter's 8 acco oti ri ot thé Chr 





The most inte erent ‘portion of the stork ^ is; „perhaps; 
is 





enirigas 5 Novices? 





23 ostfe of" ‘the Geni dés VE colyey dog z 
UR ter. tome iting ow’ ‘the statement” s 
“nature made by Paul üiprsel in Gal. 4 
E Paul, therefore, Helieved that ut^ ER Ed 1 
P fife’ thet iseh Christ. appeared | to him, and to that Spence E 
;. Owed his Christian fait " fn order to undeistánd- what- 
ias gh: “appearance mast mean” ( ? have meam) tii. him, ahd 
effect it raust have" ( ? bave-Had) ** upon hiin, i£ ds necessary 
i reduint ourselves. as fully as’ possible with his, ;state df 
Hind at the time the ficat event' tok place,-and to eénogtié 
. whetlier he had been i iy Any, way- prepafed for it by his previous 
~ experience," OE UM 
thé? AMD pede IDE that Pad 2 conceived n 
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fe ASte itrudtion ot 
ines, bur epe the Kies in uu on“ and. pisa aget y of ‘God: 

-The “Passage ‘also gpparently &éxcludés the. idea ‘that his cong 

` versioh was the result of a gradual change.i in his.own mind; of 

“the corigummation of a process beginning" with. doubts and fears 

as to the truth of the’ Christians claims, and as to the wisdohi 

atid jiistice: Of his own, course of actiun and terminatigg fn. his 

finial decision to ageept Christianity, - Such a. gradual - ‘proses, 

© seems to be. ruled. out by hi own statements, “He was’ ata: : 

h E Aot conscious “before | the eee moment, ri tà 


















ta. dm eo ims Oe "aud. peser M 13 
~ hé was the determined enemy of- Jesus At 
his disciple, "Nevertheless, . though it is clear cha 
pictured, his.-cónversion; theré can. be nà^dou | 
experience had ‘been’ such, Bot 4s: to.effect, but eai S 
pare him. for thé change. Stich a transformation neces 
,gome prepar ation’ z without it: the event -is psyeholog 
conceivable, — ‘The preparation need. hot be dir rect; ‘buts 
‘preparation there must.be, What it actually'was, we may ‘le 

| from Rome viZ sq, a passage which js. ‘evidently: a leaf-¢ 

i iof: Paul's owh experience. before his’ conversion.” It 
strom: that passage that, zealous as Paulas in: bis; bbservaticé 
"Pi the Jewish law, and blameless’ as Sis "conduct was wher 
"aneastired.l by an external standard, he had "become ; conscious 
that all his efforts to. attain true- righteousnéss Avere'a complet. 
"failure. > When this consciousness forced itself upon him wa 
Cory ae rue itwas. eyidently-the result-of-his perception o 
: as d syenopned P the ma} Pies er. n: B 

















Commandment madé- covetousqess afd lust. a rme a even 

thougl: the lust or the covetousnes ever manifested itself dn ; 
lacts “of aenauality or of dishone sty: . » 2 Though he . 
apparently | knew nothing a£ yet about Fesus teaching, ‘he had 
reached thg principle of which Jesus’ had aig so much, that’, 

all external observance of the- law dg “worthless anless it is » 
based u OPONA ebodieace af the, heart.: TM A S AR M 
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Corleoté: A "Tale of- Ska. By "Mariol Crawford. dam ls : 


. Millan and Company, London and. New Mork: 





^q HE. further We advance in Marion. Crawford? 8 ‘wild story: ieu 


<A of Sicilian life and follow" the exciting :adventures of? 


the principal characters, the more are we inclined, to exéláim. l 


avis Don-Grsino;-th he hero,. such things: are not done in a 


civilised country In the dinsteenth ‘century, ^ 75 Be for the brig», - 


p 





ands, everyone laughs at that. 'sort of thing, aow-a-dà ays. They. 
belong to. the comic: opera." But-we have too "much! 'toufidg ice: 


in the writer's general ` accuracy aüd intimate knowledgé.of of 


the countries he describes to suspect him of playing on our . 
credulity; ox of - introducing into his tale glaring anachronisms: 

for the mere sake of sensational effect, We take it; then, 7 
however civilised and law-abiding ¿Italy may ‘now’ have ba- 





come, in Sicily, at-all events; the brigand is by; NO Means toi. ^, 
be laughed at, but still makes himself adertor £o peucelul citi. n 





geni, and occasionally rouses peopia to a sense of their obligas: ; 
tion to ransom a relative by sending: them an ominous reminded 
án n'the form of a severed fibger orere. Thai the Mafia, whi 
is the embodiment, So to speak, BE. ** the-resistance which the: 
“WHOLE Sicil iai people Oppose to all 1 kinds, of government and 
authority" is still a living forcé 5 and that Vendeiia "stil 
keeps its hold on the raasses to ihe. extent ‘that they will pers 
jure themselves to send.an innocent mar te the gall ley even 
though he may have venderéd them a sesvice--rath ter than 
forego their vengeance on his race, The man who is aot’ prés 
pared" ‘ta avenge a member of his-own family, or even. bis own | 
countryman; is counted: as a. coward, but one, nevert heless; who; 





‘must be protected, dt gll costs, froin. the -hated foreigner he ^ — 


Sicilian, it. seems, uis not only a good hater, bat he i isa good. 
curser, and when thoroughly: foused could give poirts t^ 5 
Arab camel driver. In his gentler objurgatory moods, wi 
Arriving obstinate cattie, fot. instance, his fiow.of^ forcible. -ja 
guage fecais that of his Indian coafrère ünder similar sies - 
cumstances, “May they slay yoy T- May your “vitals be. torn- 
cout! May you be blinded | Curse yeu! Curse your fathers a ande 
mothers and whoever made you. ' Curse the souls of your ded, 
your double dead. and yout extra, dead, And the souls or Ho 
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Quis arin horses f ‘and, eek estbostula ates w 
‘hes his abuse e on the ground, that, as thelé bodies ate brt 
. aad. irs n ".— bones and air,” the beasts can beappio: 
through ti eir souls, “Phere ate thelr sonis, ygu «e 
speak to ih em, and they understand," -The horses t hemselv ES 

et or wärse physically tham the 


165. WOL ice eem to be to bet 
i rend) By: rer: sensitive io bad. 


kadja tat and thee “are 
fengu pi. : 









E am 





ug we have eneoimte tered. many of ped (iut : 
E bw uder Such fresh and exciting cirenystaniees, shear OUT 


Tet never for’ a moment fags, and. We, ike “held by t the. 





"somant ic pera out T the ordinary ds. * the “general 
ne of Corleone thatthe introduction. of Miss Lizzie 
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